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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 


TURKEY—PART 4 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RK 1011/1 No. J 

TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1943 


Sir N. Charles to Mr. McNeil. (Received 7th January) 


(No. 7. Confidential) A ngora , 

4 th January, 1950. 
~ I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith my annual report for 1949. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 1 
Annual Review for 1949 

Foreign Affairs 

In a speech at Sivas in December, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs recalled that 
at the same place eighteen months ago he 
had warned his hearers that there was still 
n° sign of lasting peace, and that the world 
hved under the shadow of another war. 
He regretted that he could only repeat the 
same words on this occasion. Everyone 
knew that it was on the Turkish nation 
that this menace weighed the heaviest. 

This feeling of isolation and imminent 
danger has lain at the root of Turkish 
foreign policy during the year. There has 
een no change in Turkey’s relations with 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador has administered no shocks, as he did 
ast year. But nobody has attempted to 
^j'nceal the real state of hostility between 
. e two countries, and the Turkish press, 
deluding the semi-official Ulus, has replied 
)'ith vigour to propaganda from Moscow. 
. failure of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris (which the Turks had 
n nt in any case expected to achieve any- 
I ^ng) and the steady advance of com¬ 
munism in China increased Turkish appre- 
tensions. It was only natural therefore 
hat Turkey should have tried throughout 
le year to obtain some more solid assur¬ 
ances of Western support against possible 
lls sian aggression. She had made plain 
p er desire to be included in the Atlantic 
a( t, especially if Italy was. or at least to 
^ associated with it by some form of 


Mediterranean pact. Her exclusion from 
the pact was therefore a severe blow, in 
spite of the assurances on Turkey’s position 
which accompanied the signature of the 
pact. Turkish statesmen tried to pretend 
to their own people that the Anglo-Franco- 
Turkish Alliance (which the French had 
recently affirmed was still binding on them) 
and the Truman doctrine gave all the 
guarantees needed and that membership of 
the pact would merely have entailed incon¬ 
venient commitments. But they adopted a 
different line in speaking to the representa¬ 
tives of the Western Powers. The year 
closed with further attempts by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Turkish Ambassador in London to enlist 
the support of His Majesty’s Government 
in inducing the Americans to bind them¬ 
selves more firmly to come to Turkey’s 
assistance in the event of war. 

3. Their disappointment over the Atlan¬ 
tic Pact caused the Turks to welcome with 
all the more enthusiasm their admission 
to the Council of Europe, even though they 
were somewhat aggrieved bv the fact that 
they had not been invited to be a founder 
member. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
pointed out that Turkey had at last been 
accepted as a European State and that the 
coping-stone had thus been set on Ataturk’s 
policy of westernisation. 

4. The Turks have been able to take some 
comfort—perhaps more than they should— 
from the tangible aid they are receiving 
from the Americans. Working on the 
foundations laid over a number of years by 
British instructors, with whom it still 
collaborates closely, a large United States 
mission has in the last two years made a 
slow but steady progress towards the 
modernisation of the Turkish armed forces. 
Though it will be many years before the 
Turks can meet on equal terms a modern 
army, this goal should be reached in time 
provided that American aid continues on 
the present scale. The United States 
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Roads Mission has also begun to tackle the 
formidable problem of communications in 
Turkey. Marshall Aid to Turkey has been 
generous, though the Turks are inclined to 
complain that they do not receive as much 
as their value to Western Europe and the 
sacrifices they are making (the military 
vote is 50 per cent, of the budget) warrant. 
They also complicate matters by attempting 
to deal direct with the Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion Administration Minister to Turkey 
rather than with the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

5. Turkey’s relations with Soviet 
satellite States have remained largely 
unchanged and a delicate balance has been 
maintained between political hostility and 
business interest (particularly in the case 
of Czechoslovakia). Only with Bulgaria 
have relations deteriorated even further 
during the past year. There have been 
numerous incidents and President Inbnii, 
when opening the National Assembly in 
November, described relations as bad and 
asserted that continual Turkish efforts to 
improve them had been rebuffed. 

6. Since the Cominform dispute Turkish 
relations with Yugoslavia have been con¬ 
siderably improved and a trade agreement 
has been signed. 

7. With her neighbour Greece, Turkey 
has tried hard to maintain intact the veneer 
of friendship; but the traditional hostility 
between the two nations continually re¬ 
asserts itself. After considerable effort, a 
satisfactory trade and payments agreement 
was negotiated; the Turkish and Greek 
Foreign Ministers have taken every oppor¬ 
tunity to meet and have appointed a joint 
Greeo-Turkish committee to foster mutual 
sympathy and understanding; but popular 
feeling boils up when a footballer plays a 
dirty game, and when figures show that 
Greece receives more foreign aid than 
Turkey. Greek support of the Cypriot 
claim to “ Enosis ” has caused considerable 
press polemics and student demonstrations, 
particularly towards the end of the year. 
The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
took this occasion to tell me that while 
Turkey was quite content as long as Cyprus 
remained under the present administration, 
she could not contemplate its cession to 
Greece. 

8. Turkish statesmen were considerably 
perturbed by the lack of stability in the 
Middle East, which they regard as an easy 
backdoor for communism. Turkey has been 
at pains to maintain friendly relations w’ith 
her southern and eastern neighbours and 


showed her sympathy of the Arab cause in 
Palestine by postponing recognition of 
Israel (with whom full diplomatic relations 
have now been established) until its 
existence w r as an inescapable fact. 

9. A transit trade agreement has been 
signed with Persia. 

10. The re-entry of the Federal German 
Government into the Western European 
family has been welcomed and Turkey has 
hastened to nominate a representative to 
pick up the threads of her traditional com¬ 
mercial relationships. 

11. The Turkish Government recognised 
the United States of Indonesia on 28th 
December. 

(Ecumenical Patriarch 

12. The new Patriarch. Athenagoras, 
arrived from New York at the beginning 
of the year and received unprecedented 
attentions from the Turkish authorities. 
He was the first Patriarch to visit Angora 
where he called on the President, to whom 
he is said to have brought flowers from the 
White House. The jealousies of his own 
metropolitans created some difficulties for 
him, but they appear to have met their 
match in Athenagoras who has shown 
himself a strong character. The Patriarch 
has expressed himself well pleased with the 
recent regulations which have given powers 
to the Orthodox Church in Turkey to 
reorganise itself. During conversations 
with me the Patriarch spoke in terms of 
the warmest appreciation of the British 
people. 

Internal Affairs 

13. Heavy criticism during the budget 
debates brought about the fall of the 
Government in January. The new 
Government of Sermjettin Gunaltay could 
do little more than amend the budget pro¬ 
posals of the former Government, but 
promised major reforms for the following 
year. The new Cabinet enjoyed popular 
favour for some time, but soon came under 
attack for its failure to tackle effectively 
Turkey’s many difficulties, in particular 
the high cost of living. The Prime 
Minister announced his determination to 
produce a fair electoral law and to revise 
the press law. (When the latter was pro¬ 
duced in due course, it was met with 
immediate and fierce criticism from the 
press.) Important Bills passed during the 
first session were those for social insurance 
and pensions, a revised income tax law and 
the amalgamation of the General Staff with 
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the Ministry of National Defence, the 
former being thus brought under civilian 
control. The Penal Code was also amended 
to give the Government power to deal with 
extremism both of the Right and of the Left. 
While the principle that extremists must 
be checked was generally accepted, the 
criticism was expressed that the powers 
under the Bill might be used tyrannically. 
An attempt was also made to satisfy the 
popular demand for the revival ol religion, 
whilst keeping it separate from politics, 
by the creation of a theological faculty at 
Angora University. 

14. The chief point of controversy 
between the two main parties has been the 
electoral law. The Democratic Party has 
maintained in and out of season that the 
Republican Party, with the backing of the 
President, would falsify the 1950 elections 
as they did those of 1946. Attacks and 
recriminations between the parties became 
bitter and the President’s attempts to pour 
oil on the waters had little effect. At the 
Democratic Party Congress in June it was 
even suggested that if there was any inter¬ 
ference with the freedom of the elections, 
citizens would have the right of “ legiti¬ 
mate self-defence.’’ This drew' a warning 
from the Government that the Democratic 
Party were advocating a revolution and 
that any disorder would be firmly sup¬ 
pressed. These bickerings continued 
throughout the summer but the passing of 


the new electoral law at the end of the year 
was greeted by the leader of the Democratic 
Party, Celal Bayar, as a great advance 
towards democracy. The law provides for 
the public counting of votes and judicial 
supervision; two points which the Demo¬ 
cratic Party have been demanding for the 
past two years. Even though the demands 
of the Democrats have thus been met, it 
would be rash to assume that the forth¬ 
coming general elections will pass off 
without disturbances. 

15. Both parties are now 7 concentrating 
on these elections; but it is difficult to 
assess their relative strength in the country. 
There is no doubt that the Republican 
Party is strong in the rural districts and 
the Democrats in the towns. In prepara¬ 
tion for the elections the widening breach 
between the three main groups of the 
Republican Party—“diehards,” ‘‘moder¬ 
ates” and “progressives”—has been 
patched up. The Democrats have suffered 
from internal dissension and have probably 
lost some ground latterly. Whichever 
party wins, no radical change in policy, 
either internal or external, is likely. In 
foreign policy both parties look to the West, 
file third (National Party), which is 
xenophobe in character and inclined to look 
eastwards, has up to date little influence in 
the country. 

Angora, 4 th January, 1950. 


RK 1015/1 No. 2 

TURKEY: REVIEW OF THE PAST SIX MONTHS 

Sir N . Charles to Mr. McNeil. (Received 7th January) 


(No. 8. Confidential) .4 ngora, 

^ lr > 4/^ January , 1950. 

I have the honour with reference to my 
despatch No. 7 of 4th January to record 
as a supplement to my annual report my 
personal impressions after six months’ resi¬ 
dence in this country. 

2. No one could come to Turkey for the 
. sl time and not be profoundly interested 
ln trying to gauge how far this Asiatic 
c °Untry has been able to cope with the 
< r eat westernising schemes which Kemal 

tatiirk introduced twenty-five years ago. 

Ueh reforms as the secularisation of the 
• tate, the emancipation of women, the 
a option of the Latin alphabet and the 
introduction of modern technical and 
business methods are now firmlv established 

42305 


and are an incredible achievement consider¬ 
ing what the state of this country must 
have been and comparing it with that of 
manv of her neighbours. 

3. The gradual progress of education, 
the creation of new schools and agricultural 
institutes, the freedom of the press, the 
reaction of world events, the presence of 
United States and British missions as well 
as Marshall Aid experts, all have contri¬ 
buted to make a larger section of the 
Turkish people politically conscious. The 
class of “ effendis ” is giving way to a 
new middle class and civil servants, and the 
Democratic Party which has rapidly been 
growing in numbers has become a formid¬ 
able adversary to the People’s Republican 
Party even though there may not be a great 
difference in their respective programmes. 
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4. In foreign affairs Turkey’s preoccu¬ 
pation remains her fear of Russian aggres¬ 
sion and her consequent anxiety to obtain 
all possible guarantees of assistance she 
can in the West. It is strange to think 
that twenty-five years ago Turkey's only 
friend against the victors of the 1914—18 
war was Soviet Russia. Russia’s demands 
on Turkey which grew in proportion to her 
strength led to a change in Turkish policy 
and eventually to the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Alliance in 1939 with Great 
Britain and France. The U.S.S.R. did not 
forgive Turkey her “ infidelities ” before 
and during the war though she awaited the 
end of hostilities to renounce in 1945 the 
Treaty of Friendship and to put forward 
her claims in respect of the Dardanelles and 
Armenia. The cold war was started and 
Turkey, who had pursued a strictly 
personal and clear policy in the war, looked 
again for support in the West. She has 
welcomed assurances from Great Britain 
and France regarding the continued 
validity of our Treaty of Alliance. She 
has accepted military aid offered by the 
United States and has adhered to E.R.P. 
Although she failed to become a member of 
the Atlantic Pact she is making her voice 
heard at Strasbourg and she is indefati¬ 
gable in urging Great Britain and the 
United States to support some form of 
Eastern-Mediterranean defensive bloc. 

5 . Turkish relations with the United 
States become more cordial as time goes on. 
American experts in finance, economics, 
industry and agriculture have visited 
Turkey throughout the year, numerous 
naval visits and finally a meeting of 
Middle-East diplomatic representatives in 
Istanbul under the vigorous Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State McGhee, have helped the 
Turks to become more familiar with 
American manners and ways of procedure. 
The Turks resented the plain speaking of 
the American representative of E.R.P. but 
all the same they changed the Minister of 
State in charge of Economic Aid in order 
to collaborate more closely with the l nited 
States Embassy. While the Turks are 
grateful for American aid there does not 
appear as yet to l>e any deep foundation 
of friendship. They have greater faith in 
Great Britain than in the United States 
for they believe that we are more involved 
and understand conditions in Turkey and 
the Middle East better than the Americans. 
They hope that American military and 
economic aid will continue and their loyal¬ 
ties will remain constant so long as they 


feel they can count on their friends when 
their country is attacked. Their policy at 
any given time will be dictated by con¬ 
siderations of their territorial security. 

6 . I have been struck since my arrival 
in Turkey by the comparative coolness of 
Turkish relations with the Arab countries. 
For thirty years these countries have been 
free of the Turkish yoke and the Turks 
seem to think that they have gained nothing 
from their freedom. Several representa¬ 
tives of Arab States have complained that 
the Turks are too proud and on one occasion 
I was told that the Turks had usurped the 
place of the British in this respect. The 
fact is that the Turks have no faith in the 
fighting efficiency of the Arabs and they 
have no wish to become entangled in any 
political or religious association with them, 
since such action might acerbate Turkish 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and bring little 
benefit. Nor do they consider that the 
United States should waste valuable dollars 
on helping these countries. All the same 
towards the end of this year I have detected 
a certain change in the Turkish attitude 
and I have lost no opportunity of encourag¬ 
ing the interest that has been manifested. 
This awakened interest may be due to the 
Turkish fear of the spread of communism, 
for they have little faith in the ability of 
the Arabs to check it, and it is surely also 
due to the emergence of the State of Israel, 
whose dynamic appearance in the Middle 
East will affect the future of all. 

7. In closing this short review I should 
allude to the great change introduced this 
year in the control of the Turkish Armed 
Forces. The Chief of the General Staff 
was made answerable to the Prime Minister 
in December 1943. Severe criticism on 
military matters was made when the budget 
was discussed in the National Assembly at 
the beginning of this year and it was found 
that there was no member of the Govern¬ 
ment to give any authoritative explana¬ 
tions. At the same time American military 
aid to Turkey made it desirable to concen¬ 
trate military questions under one respon¬ 
sible department. Several Bills were accord¬ 
ingly passed during the course of the year 
with the result that for the first time the 
armed fortes are under civilian control. 
These measures are bound to have a 
beneficial effect on the efficiency of the 
forces, about which I had the honour to 
report in a recent despatch. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 
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RK 1104/1 No. 3 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY DURING 1949 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. McNeill. (Received 16th January) 


(No. 11) Ankara, 

Sir, 10 //; January, 1950. 

I have the honour to transmit to you here¬ 
with a brief review of the principal economic 
developments in Turkey during 1949. This 
may be found useful in conjunction with 
the Annual Report contained in my 
despatch No. 7 of 4th January. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 3 

The main events in Turkish economic 
affairs during 1949 were the intensification 
°f Marshall Aid, a poor harvest, the 
reappearance of Germany in the Turkish 
market, and the devaluation of the pound 
sterling and other currencies in September. 

2. A new Ministry for Foreign Aid was 
formed under a Minister of State, Mr. Cemil 
®arlas, the former Minister of Commerce, 
and the Ministries of Commerce and 
Economy were amalgamated. A Ministry 
°f State Enterprises was also formed to 
supervise various State-controlled industries. 

3. The aid allotted to Turkey for the year 
July 1949 t 0 June 1950 under the European 
Recovery Programme was substantially 
greater than in the previous year and 
amounts to $59 million direct aid from the 
United States, plus $55-3 million worth of 
drawing rights, contributed by the United 
Kingdom ($16 million), the Trizone $10 
pillion), Belgium ($ 6-8 million), Italy, 
France, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Austria and Norway. The only drawing 
£‘ghts which Turkey grants this year are 
^ million worth to Greece, whereas last 
> e ar she granted a total of $28 • 5 million 
worth to various countries. Most of the 
direct aid and drawings rights is being spent 
°n imports of equipment for agriculture, 
c °al mining, electric power and road-making 
and on purchases of ships. In addition 
Turkey obtained a loan of $41 million from 
|ne Export-Import Bank, of which about 
half had been spent by the middle of the 
year and further aid is hoped for from the 
international Bank for Reconstruction and 
development. Work has proceeded 
throughout the year on the various pro¬ 
jects benefiting from Marshal Aid, but has 
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not so far resulted in any noticeable increase 
in production. The Turkish Government 
consider, however, that given normal clima- 
tice conditions the recently-imported agri¬ 
cultural machinery will result in a marked 
improvement in the next harvest. 

4. New commercial agreements have 
been concluded with Austria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Germany, Greece, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Yugoslavia, pro¬ 
viding for the exchange of goods on a clear¬ 
ing basis. Most of Turkey's trade, however, 
has been since the war, and continues to be. 
with the sterling area and the United 
States. In the past year the United King¬ 
dom was Turkey's principal supplier and 
customer, though the end-of-year figures 
will probably show the United States as first 
customer, with the United Kingdom second. 
The heavy imports required for the Govern¬ 
ment's economic development plans and the 
limited exportable surpluses resulting from 
a poor harvest must leave a considerable 
end-of-year overseas trade deficit, but 
thanks to more effective restrictions on 
unessential imports it should be less than the 
1948 deficit and should be easily covered by 
the E.R.P. aid received. The bad harvest 
affected in particular cereals, grapes and 
figs. Not only is there no exportable sur¬ 
plus of cereals, but Turkey is obliged to 
spend dollars on importing wheat and flour 
for home consumption. 

5. The devaluation of sterling and of the 
currencies of Turkey's main customers, 
except the United States and Switzerland, 
constitutes an obstacle to the disposal of 
the country's exports, but the Government 
are confident that they can weather the 
storm without devaluing the lira. The posi¬ 
tion has been eased by the smallness of the 
exportable surpluses and by the entry of 
Germany into the market as an important 
buyer of tobacco, raisins, cotton and oil¬ 
seeds: Turkey's foreign debt which is mostly 
in sterling, has been alleviated by the 
devaluation, while the reduced cost of 
imports is beginning to bring down internal 
costs. The Turkish Government's task is 
now to increase production for export and 
to bring down export prices to world levels. 

6 . This task will have to be taken 
seriously if the country's economy is to 
stand on its own feet in accordance with 
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the aims of the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme, as during the next six years the 
service on foreign debt, mostly in dollars and 
sterling, will be a heavy burden (about 


17 per cent, of the total value of Turkey's 
exports last year). Indeed it seems doubt¬ 
ful whether the country will be able to pay 
its way without further foreign aid. 


RG 1081/45 No. 4 

TURKISH ATTITUDE REGARDING STATUS OF CYPRUS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. McNeil. (Received 30 th January) 


(No. 29 Confidential) 

.4 ngora, 

Sir, 'loth January , 1950 

As I reported in mv telegram No. 1 
Saving (Political Summary No. 1) para¬ 
graph 17. there have been further student 
demonstrations about the status of Cyprus. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs has also 
reiterated the Turkish Government's views 
unequivocally, and it may be useful at 
this time to summarise public and official 
opinion. 

2. As you know, the facade of friend¬ 
ship with Greece which Turkey maintains 
is thin and memories of the past are near 
the surface; public feeling about Cyprus 
is concerned almost exclusively with the 
possibility of the island becoming Greek 
territory; it is Enosis which inspires the 
headlines and editorials, and press criti¬ 
cism of our administration is very rare. 
When the Greeks are silent the subject 
ceases to be news, although continued 
interest in the Turkish community in the 
island is shown by such actions as the 
recent allocation by the Red Crescent of 
T.L.5,000 to the Turkish Consul for the 
relief of Cypriot-Turkish victims of the 
Hoods and the reception of Cypriot-Turkish 
delegations bv Ministers and even by the 
President of the Republic. Editorialists 
stress the Turkish people’s affection for 
this part of their former empire but they 
also recall its strategic importance to us 
and also to the United States and they do 
not expect, nor do they appear to wish for. 
our withdrawal from the island. Some see 
in the organisation of 15th January plebis¬ 
cite the diabolical hand of Moscow trying 
to oust us from this important base. It 
would be only in the event of our with¬ 
drawal that Turkish claims to the island 
would he seriously put forward. 

3. The mention of Enosis in either Greece 
or Cyprus evokes a violent reaction from 
the patriotic students of Istanbul and 
Angora. Istanbul students demonstrated 
when the first news of the proposed plebis¬ 


cite was received last month. Since 15th 
January there have been large demonstra¬ 
tions in Istanbul and Angora and for the 
first time a demonstration in the rural 
centre of Sivas has been reported. All the 
demonstrations appear to have been well 
organised and conducted in perfectly good 
order and activities have been confined to 
speech making, marching w r ith banners 
and chalking on walls and omnibuses anti- 
Communist slogans and such claims as 
“ Cyprus is ours.” 

4. As I reported in my telegram No. 580 
of 1949, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
told me that the Turkish Government was 
keeping calm in the conviction that we had 
.no intention of leaving Cyprus but that his 
Government and people would be funda¬ 
mentally concerned—mainly on strategic 
grounds—if any change of sovereignty 
were to be contemplated. Moreover, al¬ 
though Turkey was against re-acquiring 
parts of her former empire, the possibility 
of yet another island close to Turkey’s 
coast passing into Greek hands would 
raise a grave issue. M. Sadak has several 
times attempted to calm public feeling by 
announcing his conviction that we are not 
contemplating any change, in one case 
quoting me as having affirmed that there 
was no question of our abandoning the 
island. 

5. In reply to a plainly inspired question 
in the Assembly about the disposal of 
various tributes sent to Ataturk 17 years 
ago, which included a bottle of blood from 
Cyprus, M. Sadak has now made his posi¬ 
tion perfectly clear. He said “ There is 
no Cyprus question, as I said a little time 
ago to journalists. There is no Cyprus 
question because the island is under the 
sovereignty of England and is under that 
country’s administration. We know that 
England has not the least intention of 
transferring her rights over this island to 
another power. We are convinced about 
this. No movement, no matter of what 
kind, undertaken in Cyprus, can alter the 
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situation. For this reason our young 
people who organise meetings and demon¬ 
strate are working themselves up for noth¬ 
ing and tiring themselves for nothing. I 
have said it and I repeat it. 

“ Similarly I would like to underline 
this point: demonstrations about questions 
of foreign policy of this sort are not always 
advantageous to the country—they can 
even be inconvenient. Certainly it is im¬ 
possible not to admire our youth for the 
noble sentiments which move them, but 
these demonstrations are liable not always 
to be carried out in a manner worthy of 
the dignity of our youth. All sorts of pro¬ 
vocative elements may mix with young 
people carried away by their enthusiasm. 
These subversive elements tend to foment 
demonstrations of a sort which prejudices 


the interests of the country and harms our 
friendships and our external relations. We 
can see examples. I therefore regard it as 
my duty to beg our patriotic youth to ab¬ 
stain from this sort of demonstration.” 

6 . The Deputy who raised the question 
(a Vice-President of the Assembly) 
observed that England, a friendly country, 
would recognise Turkey’s rights and would 
know to whom to hand over this island 
when the question should come to be raised. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Wash¬ 
ington and Athens, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office and to the 
Governor of Cyprus. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES 


RK 1015/2 No. 5 

CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 6 th March) 


(No 63. Confidential) Angora , 

Sir, l$£ March, 1950. 

You will no doubt have noticed in The 
Times of 13th February an interesting 
article by that paper’s Istanbul correspon¬ 
dent, Mr. Mavrudi, describing some of the 
social and agricultural problems confront¬ 
ing modern Turkey and the progress which 
has been made in recent years, particularly 
since the advent of Marshall Aid, towards 
overcoming them. 

2. Mr. Mavrudi’s article errs, perhaps, 
on the side of optimism, and a reader un¬ 
familiar with the Near or Middle East in 
general and Turkey in particular might. 
I think, derive from it rather too favour¬ 
able a picture of the achievements of the 
lurkish Government up to date, and of 
the possibilities for the future. It may 
therefore be useful to you if I attempt to 
estimate in this despatch the extent of the 
transformation which, thanks to the Tur¬ 
kish Government’s own efforts and the 
impulsion of Marshall Aid, has already 
taken place in the economic and social con¬ 
dition of Turkey and to give an idea of 
the difficulties which must be faced before 
this still backward country can become a 
modern, westernised, and to some extent 
industrialised State, capable of taking its 
place on something like equal terms with 
its partners in the O.E.E.C. and the Coun- 
c il of Europe. 
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3 . A traveller who visits Turkey for the 
first time, and arrives at Istanbul, cannot 
fail to be struck by the squalor and general 
air of decay of this famous and beautiful 
city, the bad state of the roads and the 
almost total lack of arrangements for the 
reception of foreigners. It is a picture 
which must be infinitely discouraging to 
the tourist, whom the Turkish Government 
for economic reasons profess to welcome. 
Travelling from Istanbul to Angora by 
train, the foreigner’s impressions are of 
the desolation of the landscape, the aridity 
of the soil, and the primitive and poverty- 
stricken appearance of the inhabitants. 
These impressions are confirmed by a short 
acquaintance with Central Anatolia. 
Angora itself, on its harsh and barren 
plateau, lacks most of the amenities of the 
colonial or Middle Western cities, which it 
outwardly resembles; and even the physical 
resemblance is superficial, for many of the 
buildings, hastily erected in the last few 
years by inexperienced labour with poor 
materials, are falling into decay, while the 
broad and metalled roads are deteriorat¬ 
ing for lack of upkeep. But within a few r 
miles radius of Angora, with its outward 
modernity, it is possible to see villages, 
inaccessible to motor traffic, where life must 
have changed little in a thousand years. 

4. It would be, of course, too much to 
expect that the fundamental way of life 
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of a historic people could be transformed 
by a few years of more enlightened ad¬ 
ministration and a few millions of dollars 
worth of American goods. In spite of 
twenty months of Marshall Aid, Turkey 
has on the whole made no radical advance 
beyond her condition in 1938. In the bud¬ 
get debates in the National Assembly this 
month, it has been admitted by Government 
spokesmen that no real progress has been 
made in the agricultural production over 
the last fifteen years. Livestock, farm 
produce and olive growing have even de¬ 
creased. Industrial production is more 
than 30 per cent, above the pre-war level, 
yet the average real income per head shows 
no noticeable increase due to the simulta¬ 
neous rise in costs. The average money 
income per head before the war was 
£T .101 and in 1949 was £T.521. but the 
wholesale price index rose from 100 in 
1938 to 503 in 1949. Exports are well 
below their pre-war volume, mainly be¬ 
cause internal consumption, especially 
that of industry, railways and shipping, 
have grown and left less coal, cotton, wool, 
olive oil, &e., available for export. More¬ 
over the population increased from 
16.158.018 in 1935 to 18,790,174 in 1945 
and is now estimated at about 20 million, 
so that home consumption of agricultural 
products have gone up and left less for 
export. 

5 . Thus visitors from the United States 
and Western Europe usually come to the 
conclusion, after a short stay in Turkey, 
that there is no perceptible progress bv 
western standards. The country’s staple 
exports consists still of raw materials, 
agricultural or mineral products taken 
from the soil and sold as they are. No 
addition to their value is made by anv 
local processing or manufacture. Among 
the working and farming classes there is 
no apparent desire for advance. Wealthy 
landed gentry build themselves pretentious 
houses in western style but make no change 
in their habits of life. Most peasants still 
use a wooden plough of mediaeval design 
and their methods of cultivation prevent 
them from rising above the subsistence 
level. The sparsity of the population, the 
severity of the climate and the still inade¬ 
quate system of communications are fur¬ 
ther obstacles to the proper exploitation 
of the land. So are ignorance and apathy. 
Individuals and corporate bodies lack the 
urge not only to improve conditions, but 
even to maintain them. Buildings, ma¬ 
chines and vehicles, except those under the 


control of the western-educated intelli¬ 
gentsia, are allowed to fall into disrepair 
as soon as acquired. 

6 . Old residents, however, Europeans as 
well as Turks, see the scene in a different 
light and point to many signs of progress. 
They find most progress in the towns, but 
they also see important changes in the life 
of the countryside leading to enlightenment 
and greater economic activity. In the 
comparatively short period, in terms of 
oriental evolution, since the republic was 
founded in 1923, three important influences 
have contributed to westernise and depro- 
vincialise the outlook of the Turks. The 
first is improved communications, by land 
and sea. Only 10 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion is urban, but the remainder are visit¬ 
ing the towns more and more and thereby 
becoming familiar with modern methods. 
Peasants visit Istanbul, which has a pop¬ 
ulation more than half European, from the 
farthest parts of the country by train or 
sea. One can travel by coastal steamer for 
less than a lira (2s. 6 c/.) a day, and for the 
greater part of the year the main towns 
are linked by an efficient air service. The 
second influence is the penetration of 
manufactures and foreign consumer goods 
into the interior. Such things as pharma¬ 
ceuticals, tinned foodstuffs, insecticides, dry 
batteries and razor blades are now stocked 
in all the small provincial towns and point 
the way to a higher standard of living. 
Lastly, there is the improvement in educa¬ 
tion. Nearly half the male population is 
now literate, thanks partly to the numerous 
elementary schools set up by the Govern¬ 
ment in the last few years, and partly to 
primary education in the army; and this 
large minority can follow' from the press 
or the radio the trend of events in the out¬ 
side world. Clubs and institutes are 
being built in many towns which I have 
visited and they are well frequented by the 
young people. The masses as a whole are 
still devoid of initiative and forward urge. 
Their conditions of life, in the smaller 
towns and villages, are still primitive in 
the extreme, and they doubtless do not 
think much for themselves. But there is 
to-day a leaven of individuals whose minds 
are turned to the w r est, while a generation 
ago there was none. 

7 . In the larger tow'ns modernisation is, 
of course, far more obvious. Donkeys, 
camels and horse-drawn vehicles are yield¬ 
ing to buses, lorries and taxis. Cinemas 
and sports-grounds attract the Turk in his 
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leisure hours, whose father had no alterna¬ 
tive to the stupor of the village caf4. The 
shops are full of local produce, woollen and 
cotton yarns and cloth, leather shoes, tinned 
foods, hardware and a w r ide range of the 
requisites of western civilisation The 
urban Turk wants to keep abreast of the 
times. 

8 . The task of Marshall Aid in Turkey 
is not. as in other O.E.E.C. countries, 
mainly to provide food, raw materials for 
industry and materials for post-w r ar recon¬ 
struction. Turkey is normally self-suffi¬ 
cient in foodstuffs (although last year’s bad 
harvest has necessitated the import of some 
wheat) and her industries do not require 
raw materials from the dollar area. More¬ 
over there is no war damage to repair, 
although it may be argued that there are 
arrears of maintenance due to the impos¬ 
sibility of procuring certain goods during 
the war. The Marshall Plan has to enable 
Turkey to acquire the economic strength 
to raise her population from an Asiatic to 
a European standard of life. This means 
above all increasing the productivity of 
the farmer. Turkey’s main wealth is in 
her agriculture and the amount of her ex¬ 
ports; hence w r hat she can afford to import 
depends mostly on the productivity of the 
average individual farmer. The capital 
which is essential for the future economic 
development of the country can only be pro¬ 
duced by raising the standard of living 
to a point where saving becomes possible. 
The farming methods used in many parts 
of Turkey are responsible for the fact that 
the cost of producing a ton of wheat in 
this country is double what it is in the 
western hemisphere. Accordingly, most of 
the direct dollar aid to Turkev in the first 
Marshall year was allocated to the pur¬ 
chase of agricultural equipment. Modern 
tmplements and tractors are now occasion- 
a dy to be seen in the countryside. The 
cfteets on production, exports and the stan¬ 
dard of life are still reserved for the future, 
but they may start to appear before the 
end of the year; with the aid of this equip¬ 
ment more land has been cultivated and it 
ls reasonable to expect this coming harvest 
f° show' a significant increase. 

9- Next to agriculture in importance 
comes the utilisation of Turkey’s mineral 
^ealth. in particular coal and lignite, 
.hese products are needed for new facto- 
nes and electric power stations which are 
t° be built, as w’ell as for the increased 
nierchant marine and railway traffic. Be¬ 
fore the war Turkey w-as able to export 
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half a million tons of coal a year, but to¬ 
day, although pithead production was 
4,182,705 tons in 1949 as compared with 
2,696,397 tons in 1939, there is no export¬ 
able surplus owing to the rise in home con¬ 
sumption. It is now intended to raise 
production to a level which will again leave 
a substantial surplus for export and a large 
part of direct aid has been allocated for 
developing the coal and lignite mines. It 
is also important to increase the amount of 
iron mined and the capacity of the iron and 
steel works at lvarabuk. Extensive plans 
to be financed in part by Marshall Aid 
have been made to this end. Owing to de¬ 
ficient organisation and technical know¬ 
ledge, the iron and steel works have never 
been able to work at full capacity and their 
limited output has been for the most part 
of poor quality. Government departments 
have even declined to use some of its pro¬ 
ducts for this reason. The enterprise is 
indeed economically unsound, and no 
amount of Marshall Aid can make it a pay¬ 
ing proposition in relation to costs in West¬ 
ern Europe. But the Americans could not 
build the Turkish economy up again from 
the foundations. They have had to take 
it as they found it. 

10 . The construction of electric power 
stations and the improvement of communi¬ 
cations. especially roads, are two further 
major projects benefiting from Marshall 
Aid. The creation of large exportable 
surpluses will be useless if communications 
are inadequate, as they are at present, for 
the transport of the goods to the main 
ports. Farmers in some cases could already 
grow much more than they do, but they 
could not reach a market to dispose of the 
surplus. The Turkish Government’s pro¬ 
gramme of road construction is ambitious, 
but the surface of the task has as yet 
hardly been scratched. In the east, the 
villages are cut off from the outside world 
by snow for six months in the year; and 
throughout Anatolia the condition of the 
roads in winter makes travel virtually im¬ 
possible except by train. No new main 
road has yet been completed w r here none 
existed before, though some stretches, 
previously closed in winter, have been made 
passable in all weathers. American snow T 
ploughs, bulldozers and road-making 
machines are being used in corfsiderable 
quantities, and jeeps, both military and 
civilian, are a frequent sight in the 
country. 

11 . Other important projects to which 
Marshall Aid is being applied are meat 
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and fish canning and freezing, salt produc¬ 
tion and cement manufacture. It is also 
hoped to raise considerably the output of 
chrome (an important export) and copper. 
Most of the goods to be bought by Turkey 
with Marshall Aid are required for capital 
projects which have to be carefully planned 
and financed over a period of years. These 
goods cannot be specified without much 
preliminary study and after their specifica¬ 
tions have been determined, offers have to 
be obtained from various firms and com¬ 
pared with an eye to their technical and 
commercial merits. Moreover Turkey 
lacks the skilled workmen, mechanics and 
technicians needed to make use of such 
machines and equipment and in many 
cases has to resort to foreign technical ad¬ 
vice. In comparison with all this the prob¬ 
lem to be solved bv other O.E.E.C. countries 
in buying wheat, cotton, tobacco, &c., with 
their Marshall Aid must be relatively 
simple. 

12 . It would be wrong therefore to 
underrate the formidable difficulties both 
economic find cultural which must be over¬ 
come before Turkey can truly emerge from 
the backwardness, ignorance and poverty 
characteristic of the Near and Middle 
East countries. At the same time, the 
achievements of the Kemalist regime in the 


last twenty-five years, to which I drew 
attention briefly in my despatch No. 8 of 4th 
January, are considerable, and provide the 
foundation on which subsequent progress 
can be built. Although Turkey’s standard 
of life is little if any higher than that of 
her neighbours, she possesses an expanding 
literate population and the basic organisa¬ 
tion of a modern State. These are facts 
which hold promise for the future. It is 
still too early to expect much in the way 
of practical results from Marshall Aid in 
Turkey, or even to predict whether the 
Turks will be able to make proper use of 
it. It may be that they will be unable to 
find outlets for their increased export sur¬ 
pluses, and thus derive little direct eco¬ 
nomic benefit. But it will certainly mark 
a further stage in the westernisation of 
this country and the gradual infiltration 
into the mass of the people of European 
ideas and techniques. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington. His Majesty’s Consuls-General at 
Istanbul and Smyrna, the head of the 
B.M.E.O. and to the United Kingdom 
Delegation to the O.E.E.C. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


RK 1051/1 No. 6 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

(1) Possibility of an imminent Russian Attack ; (2) Policy of the United States; 

(3) The Middle East 

Mr. Benin to Sir N. Charles (.4 ngora) 


(No. 54. Confidential) Foreign Office , 
Sir, 2 '2nd March , 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day at his own request. He said that he 
was shortly going to Paris to attend upon 
the Turkish Foreign Minister and that 
before doing so he would like to ask me one 
or two questions. 

2 . In the first place he wished to know 
whether I attached any importance to the 
speculation which has been going on in the 
American press recently about the possi¬ 
bility of an imminent Russian attack. I 
told the Ambassador that I did not think 
that any attention need be paid to this 
speculation. I was pretty sure that 
Molotov would not dare to attack the West 
now. Although Western defences were not 
so strong as they might be, a great deal of 


progress had been made since 1948 and the 
Russians did not have an open field before 
them as Hitler had had. The Ambassador 
would have read about our own defence 
estimates and he would realise how 
remarkable it was that estimates of this 
size should be passed by the House of 
Commons in time of peace. The Ambas¬ 
sador mentioned that there were some 
bodies of opinion in a number of Western 
European countries which might almost be 
called pacifist and which favoured an 
attitude of neutrality in the quarrel 
between the L'nited States and Russia. I 
said that there were certainly some 
defeatist elements in France and in other 
countries but I thought they were small. 
There were always bad elements in every 
country. The way in which the trade 
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unions in France had stood firm by their 
Government and had resisted the wiles of 
the Communists was a very hopeful sign. 
I was certain that countries ruled by 
Labour Governments or their equivalent 
W'ould not lightly let their freedoms go. 

3. The Ambassador then asked me how 
I interpreted the recent speeches of Mr. 
Acheson. 1 said that I regarded them as 
simply reaffirmations of American policy. 
In this country the statements on foreign 
affairs which I made in the House of 
Commons from time to time were generally 
accepted. In America, however, doubt was 
continually creeping in and the Admini¬ 
stration had always to be re-educating the 
public. In fact, American policy had been 
as consistent as that of any other country. 
The Ambassador would remember that 
Senator Vandenberg had drawn attention 
last September to the fact that all major 
policies, for example the Truman doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan, had been approved 
by Congress by roughly the same margin 


of votes. I would like him to tell the 
Turkish Government that in all my 
dealings with the United Mates Govern¬ 
ment 1 had met with this same consistency 
and that they had never at any point let 
me down. 

4. The Ambassador then asked me what 
I thought about relations between the Arab 
countries. I said that I was not encour¬ 
aged. The Governments of those countries 
showed no signs of realism and their little 
dynasties would be swept off their feet if 
they were not careful. His Excellency also 
questioned me about Egypt and I told him 
that our relations with that country had 
been very much improved though I could 
give him no details of recent negotiations 
with the Egyptian Government. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Washington, Paris and Cairo. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


JE 1024/9 No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
TURKISH MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN STRASBOURG 
ON 1st APRIL, 1950 

Part II. Middle East 

Present; 

Mr. Bevin. i M. Sadak. 

Mr. Barclay. 


Mr. Bevin asked M. Sadak if he had had 
an > opportunity to discuss matters with 
Nahas Pasha since he became Prime 
Minister. 

M. Sadak replied in the negative. 

•Mr. Bevin said that he was worried 
^bout the position in Egypt. His Majesty's 
Government had no desire for a continua¬ 
tion of military occupation in the old sense, 
but there was no getting away from the 
ac t that the Canal Zone was a vital 
Position for the defence of the Middle East 
an d it was essential to ensure that the 
necessary facilities were available in time 
peace. He thought that it might be 
helpful if M. Sadak got into touch with the 
Egyptians, though he should not, of course, 
'yiake any reference to Mr. Bevin’s initiative, 
^nce the Egyptians were highly suspicious. 
Mr ; Bevin said that he had been very 
satisfied by the attitude of the Common¬ 
wealth representatives at the Colombo 
Conference towards the Middle East, the 
"nportance of which was fully appreciated. 


In his view the United States were tending 
to become more engrossed with the problem 
of South-East Asia and, if they accepted 
the main responsibility for that area and 
the Atlantic, they would look to the United 
Kingdom together with some of the 
Commonwealth countries and the Middle 
Eastern Powers themselves to provide for 
the security of the Middle East. 

M. Sadak said that the continued presence 
of the United Kingdom in Egypt and 
North Africa was essential for Turkey, and 
His Majesty's Government could always 
count on the support of the Turkish 
Government on this issue. He had ex¬ 
plained to some of the Arab Governments 
that it was no use for them to suppose that 
if war came it would be possible to impro¬ 
vise arrangements for military support 
from the United Kingdom. On the con¬ 
trary it was necessary to make adequate 
preparations now. One of the difficulties 
was that Egypt wished to play an important 
role in this area. He would be prepared 
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to use his influence with the Egyptians, but 
he thought that the Palestine problem 
would have to be settled first. Once that 
had been done it should be possible to work 
out a joint policy between Turkey and the 
United Kingdom towards the Arab 
countries with which the Egyptians might 
then be associated. By offering them this 
chance to work in with Turkey and the 
United Kingdom it might be possible to 
divert them from their efforts to dominate 
the lesser Arab countries. He wished to 


make it clear that Turkey did not want to 
take any action in this field without the 
agreement and support of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Bevin said that he would like to 
pursue this matter further with M. Sadak 
and undertook to try to arrange a meeting 
with him in Paris. 

Strasbourg, 

Is/ April, 1950. 


UP 213 91 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Support for the Turkish Candidate for the Security Council 

Mr. Younger to Sir N. Charles (A nkara) 


(No. 72. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 21s/ .4 pril, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called this 
morning, on instructions from his Govern¬ 
ment, to ask that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should back the Turkish candidate for 
the Security Council to replace Egypt. He 
said that his Government recognised that 
on the previous occasion they did not make 
adequate preparations for their candi¬ 
dature. He claimed that he had already 
had an indication of support from 
Pakistan, Iran and Greece and that he had 
also contacted several Commonwealth 
Commissioners, who were reporting home 
to their Governments. He said that he 
knew our procedure in these matters and 
was aware that we did not normally commit 
ourselves to any candidate in advance of 
the elections. He urged upon me. however, 
to put it strongly to the Secretary of State 
that on this occasion we should give him 
something rather more encouraging to 


report to his Government. His Government 
felt that the geographical position of 
Turkey and the contribution she is trying 
to make in matters of defence entitled her 
to the support of the United Kingdom, and 
he stressed that if he could say, even in 
guarded terms, that the United Kingdom 
was prepared to support Turkey’s candi¬ 
dature it would have an extremely good 
effect in Turkish internal politics. 

2 . I told the Ambassador that I would 
of course put this to the Secretary of State 
but that I could not promise him that we 
would be able to go beyond our usual 
practice, and I said that we had not as yet 
seriously given our minds to this problem 
and obviously I could make no reply at 
this stage. He asked that we should com¬ 
municate with him as soon as we had 
anything definite to say. 

I am, &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 


RK 1851/2 No. 9 

SITUATION IN TURKEY 
Demonstrations at the Funeral of Marshal Cakmak 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Younger. (Received '2Yth April) 


(No. 108. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 21s/ April, 1950. 

In my despatch No. 103 of 12th April 
last I recorded the death of Marshal Fevzi 
£akmak, Atatiirk’s Chief of Staff during 
the War of Independence, former Prime 
Minister and, since his retirement, the 
honorary' chairman of the National Party. 
I have now the honour to report that his 
funeral, which took place on 12th April. 


was the occasion for demonstrations on a 
scale unknown in Turkey for the last 
twenty years. 

2. During the two days preceding the 
funeral miner demonstrations took place in 
Istanbul, organised mainly by students who 
objected to the broadcasting of light music 
by the Ankara and Istanbul stations after 
the announcement of the Marshal s death. 
Parties of students paraded the streets and 
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enforced the closing of cinemas and places 
of entertainment as a mark of respect to 
the defunct. These proceedings passed off 
on the whole peaceably, though a number 
of arrests were made. On the day of the 
funeral, however, a large crowd assembled 
at an early hour and made for Marshal 
Cakmak’s house. The hearse sent to collect 
the body was surrounded and nearly over¬ 
turned: and the crowd took charge of the 
coffin, bearing it off shoulder-high. Along 
the route an angry mob besieged Govern¬ 
ment offices and those of the Republican 
Party, in protest against the fact that their 
flags were not being flown at half mast. At 
the Mosque of Beyazit, where the religious 
ceremony was to take place, a cortege had 
been drawn up to convey the body with 
military honours to the cemetery of Evub. 
As the coffin emerged from the Beyazit 
Mosque, the crowd again took charge. Gun 
carriage and military escort, which arrived 
late, were swept aside and the procession 
was left standing. (The Governor subse¬ 
quently had to apologise to members of the 
Diplomatic Corps who were to have taken 
part.) The original nucleus of students 
and mourners had by now attracted a vast 
crowd, which has been estimated at a 
quarter of a million people drawn from the 
poorer classes of the population. Accord¬ 
ing to one eye-witness, the streets were 
filled with citizens in rags and screaming 
women. But perhaps the most conspicuous 
feature of the crow'd were the priests who, 
contrary to the laws of Atatiirk s secular 
^late. emerged from their mosques, clad 
ln their robes and turbans, and led the 
people in the incantation of prayers in 
Arabic and of the sacred but forbidden 
formula “ Allah is great.” As the official 
newspaper l Ins observed next day: ‘ No¬ 
thing was lacking in this demonstration of 
f°rce save the green standard of the 
Prophet.” 

3. Eed by students and some prominent 
tnembers of the National Party, the crowds 
shouted denunciations of the President of 
the Republic, the Government and the army 
t°r their indifference towards the Mar- 
s hal’s death. An empty pedestal, destined 
one day to receive a statue of President 
f Uonti, was hung with portraits of the Mar- 
fh ft I; and it was here that the editor of the 
ational Party newspaper, M. Ardicoglu, 
^ as arrested for “ insults to the army.” It 
I s ?a * { l that some clashes took place and that 
I’oops had to be called in to aid the police; 
v JUt subsequently the authorities seem to 
lave decided that further intervention was 
lrn prudent. Counter-measures were not 


taken until the next day, when over 100 
people were arrested. They have been 
described as mainly working men, unem¬ 
ployed and students. Among the latter 
were a few from the University of Ankara 
who had joined their fellows in Istanbul. 
The investigation is proceeding and they 
await their trial. 

4. Observers have compared the demon¬ 
stration to the rebellion which took place 
in Constantinople against the Committee 
of Union and Progress in March 1909. 
This is certainly an exaggeration. But 
they are probably comparable to the 
demonstrations at Smyrna in 1931 during 
Ataturk’s brief experiment with a consti¬ 
tutional Opposition. 

5. It is still rather early to assess the 
full significance of these events, and their 
possible impact on the elections. There is 
no doubt that the Government seriously 
misjudged the strength of popular feeling. 
But it is difficult to believe that respect 
for the dead Marshal was alone sufficient 
to draw such a vast crowd into the streets; 
and there seems little doubt that the demon¬ 
strators were in the main inspired by 
hostility to the regime. There is said to 
be much discontent at the high cost of living 
in Istanbul. Religious fervour or even 
fanaticism also played its part and this is 
yet another of the signs of which there have 
been many lately, of the revival of popular 
religion in Turkey. As I have mentioned 
in my despatch No. 103. the late Marshal 
was a devout Moslem, and the National 
Party, of which he was the titular head, 
contains traditionalist elements who oppose 
the principles of Atatiirk and desire the 
return to the old Moslem laws and way of 
life. The Government and the President 
of the Republic, on the other hand, seem to 
favour a mild revival of religion, as a 
steadying influence in the country; but 
remain firmly attached to Ataturk’s re¬ 
forms and to the separation of Church and 
State. The attitude of the Democrats is 
the same. It is more than possible that 
the National Party harbours Communist 
elements, though the dead Marshal would 
not have admitted this, who, when the 
opportunity offers, are ready to fan the 
flames of religious fanaticism to suit their 
own ends. I he press is almost unanimous 
in declaring that this is what took place 
in Istanbul. Agitators are said to have 
mingled with the crowds and to have 
inspired the demonstrations of religious 
reaction; and it is thought that among 
the arrested, which include non-Muslim 
Armenians. &c., Communist elements will 
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be found. Many people link the events in 
Istanbul with an incident which took place 
in Ankara a few days ago. when the leader 
of a religious sect was being tried for pub¬ 
licly celebrating some forbidden rite. His 
followers besieged the Courts of Justice, in 
the very middle of the capital, and com¬ 
pelled the suspension of the trial. 

6 . Both Opposition parties are careful 
to disclaim any responsibility for such dis¬ 
orders. The Democrats, while criticising 
the Government for their failure to pay 
sufficient respect to the memory of the great 
Marshal, have condemned the demonstra¬ 
tions and the signs of reaction which 
accompanied them. M. Bayar himself has 
declared his support for the Government in 
resisting any attempt whether by the Right 
or the Left to undermine Atatiirk’s work. 
The National Party take the line that the 
demonstrations were a natural spontaneous 
and on the whole orderly expression of 
popular feeling, inspired by grief for the 
dead Marshal and indignation against the 
Government. The Istanbul Press Associa¬ 
tion and the Federation of Students have 
issued statements in similar terms, but con¬ 
demning the religious manifestations. The 
Government have in fact been blamed on 
almost every side, and their prestige has 
undoubtedly suffered. 

7. Privately, Democrats express the fear 
that the Government will be so alarmed by 
these signs of opposition and discontent 
that they will be less disposed than before 
to permit free elections. There can be no 
doubt that the incidents have been a shock 


to the Government, who are doing their best 
to minimise the importance of them. 
Recent reports from the provinces suggest 
that in some areas, e.g., Smyrna, the oppo¬ 
sition is very strong; and the private secre¬ 
tary to the Minister of State, M. Barlas, 
who recently returned from a visit to his 
constituency in the South, told a member 
of my staff that out of 170,000 people in 
that area, 100,OIK) were hostile to the 
regime. Reports from Smyrna indicate 
that the position there is similar. But I 
have seen no evidence that the Government 
are preparing to falsify the elections; and, 
indeed, His Majesty’s Consul-General in 
Smyrna has recently informed me that 
Opposition circles there seem convinced 
that the new Electoral Law will be properly 
applied. While, therefore, the events of 
12 th April in Istanbul have undoubtedly 
been a set-back for the Government, present 
information does not suggest that they will 
have serious repercussions. The President 
of the Republic, when I met him a few 
nights ago, appeared vigorous and full of 
confidence; and he told me that the electoral 
campaign was going well. At the same 
time it is clear that the Opposition is far 
from negligible and its progress will have 
to be carefully watched between now and 
14th May. 

8 . I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office, Cairo. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARI.ES. 


RK 1071/7G No. 10 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Inclusion of Turkey in North Atlantic Defence System 


Mr. Younger to Sir N. 

(No. 79. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir. 3 rd May, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called, on the 
instructions of his Government, to ask that 
the security of Turkey should be discussed 
in the forthcoming talks between Foreign 
Ministers. He said that his Government 
had already made the same request in 
Paris. 

2 . He handed me the attached aide- 
memoire and in explanation of it said that 
in the view of his Government the arrange¬ 
ments at present contemplated under the 


Charles (.4 nkura) 

Atlantic Treaty left the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East wide open. Indeed, he felt that the 
present arrangements actually made 
Turkey’s position worse since, by 
strengthening defences in the West only, 
they would necessarily attract the atten¬ 
tion of the Soviet l nion to the area which 
remained weakest, namely, the Middle 
East. In this connexion he referred to a 
recent article in the Soviet paper Red Fleet 
and commented that he did not think there 
was any other country in the world against 
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which the Soviet Union so openly expressed 
aggressive intentions. He said that 
Turkey had long since decided to defend 
herself, but that it would nevertheless be 
very bad for Turkey morally if she were 
not rapidly included in a wider defence 
system. 

3. The Ambassador then referred to the 
state of feeling in the Arab countries, with 
particular reference to statements by the 
Syrian Finance Minister and by Azzam. 
1 told him I did not think we here had 
taken Azzam’s statements very seriously 
and had regarded them as bluff. He said 
he agreed up to a point, but could not 
forget that as early as 1945 he had spoken 
to Azzam about the policy of the Arab 
League and had been told that the League’s 
policy would be first to get on terms with 
the Soviet Union. He said that Turkey 
could probably do a good deal to influence 
feeling among the Arab States and that 
their ability to do so would be greatly in¬ 
creased if the Arab States realised that 
Turkey was part of a wider defence system. 
He said that Egypt had recently 
approached his Government with a pro¬ 
posal for what he understood to be some 
kind of pact of friendship. He regarded 
this as a very good sign and felt sure it 
would be in the interests of both our 
countries if Turkey could be put in a 
position to exploit it to the full. 

4. I told the Ambassador that I would 
convey all this to the Secretary of State 
but that I could not sav more than that the 
general question of security in the Middle 
Eastern area would not lie overlooked. I 
reminded him of my previous statement 
that the discussions would deal with broad 
a spects of policy and that I could not 
undertake that close attention would be 
given to any particular aspect of the major 
problems. The Ambassador said that 
M. Schuman had promised to raise the 
flatter in some form or other during the 
discussions and that he would be very 
grateful if, after seeing the Secretary of 
b'tate, I could give him some indication of 
°Ur reaction to his request. 

5. As he was leaving the Ambassador 
a g a 'n emphasised how greatly Turkey 
pciuld help the United Kingdom in 
influencing the Arab States, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that “ the British and the 
furks are undoubtedly the two nations 
^ust disliked in that area.” 

I am sending copies of this despatch 
■J, His Majesty’s Representatives in 
Washington. Paris, Moscow. Cairo, 


Bagdad, Tehran, Jedda, Amman, Damas¬ 
cus, Beirut, Tel Aviv and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 


Enclosure in No. 10 
A ide-Memoire 

Turkish Embassy, 
London, 3rd May, 1950. 

From the point of view of her own 
resistance and defensive power indeed, the 
strengthening of the Atlantic Pact system 
and the creation of a substantial defence 
power in Europe is greatly desired by 
Turkey, who welcomes the efforts made in 
this respect. 

The fact is. nevertheless, that this 
European system of collective defence 
which has been extended to only half of 
the Mediterranean, leaves actually open 
Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean. 

This situation, far from fortifying the 
spirit of the Turkish Nation, who since 
long has decided to resist even alone any 
aggression, is neither of a nature to dis¬ 
courage the openly uttered ambitions of 
Russia against Turkey nor any aggressive 
audacity. 

It seems, on the contrary, that the Euro¬ 
pean defence system in its present state is 
of a nature to incite Russia to attack 
Turkey. Recent events show that danger 
is not lessening. 

Turkey is the only country among the 
free nations neighbouring Russia subject 
to her openly declared ambitions. 

An aggression against Turkey would 
endanger not only this country but the 
whole Near and Middle East and Eastern 
Mediterranean as well. 

It is for these reasons that Turkey deems 
it necessary to urge her ally Great Britain, 
who is naturally concerned with the 
security and independence of Turkey and 
the Middle East, to bear in mind the ques¬ 
tion of Turkey’s security at the London 
Conference, where vital problems such as 
European security and defence are to be 
discussed. 

It would seem impossible to speak of 
total diplomacy as put forward by Mr. 
Acheson as long as Turkey and the Near 
East are not covered by a defensive system. 

Although aware of the difficulties 
referred to by the l nited States regarding 
the linking of Turkey’s security with a 
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regional system—we were told then that 
the time had not yet come—we consider 
that new factors have brought great 
changes in the situation. We feel confident 
that at the tripartite London meeting 
which is indeed called out of the need to 


consider measures more essential and of a 
wider scope which the new situation 
requires, His Majesty's Government will 
stress the necessity to take in consideration 
the security of Turkey in the light of these 
new conditions. 


RK 1017 5 No. 11 

THE POSITION OF TURKISH POLITICAL PARTIES PRIOR TO 

THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 

Sir V. Charles to Mr. Younger (Received 8th May) 


(No. 121 . Confidential) Ankara. 

Sir, 4 th May, 1950. 

There are now only ten days to go before 
general elections are held in Turkey; and 
it may be of value to you if at this point I 
summarise recent developments in internal 
politics and once more review the position 
of the parties. 

2 . The Republican Party (P.R.P.) pub¬ 
lished their official programme on 27th 
April. They are the only party yet to have 
done so and the document, of which I en¬ 
close a copy(’) is worth examining in some 
detail; most of it represents common ground 
with the Democrats, the differences in 
policy between the two main parties being 
slight and difficult to discern. 

3. The first item on the P.R.P. pro¬ 
gramme is constitutional reform. This is 
one of the points on which they part com¬ 
pany with the Democrats, The P.R.P. 
leaders consider that the regime must be 
strengthened “ according to the principles 
of a solid western democracy,” by the 
creation of a second chamber ; and this pro¬ 
posal will be submitted to the party con¬ 
gress which will be held after the elections. 
Constitutional reform has been, as I have 
already reported, one of the main themes 
of President Inonii’s pre-election speeches; 
it is opposed by the Democrats as being not 
necessarily undesirable in itself, but a 
needless distraction until other more ur¬ 
gent needs have been met. The Republican 
programme goes on to emphasise the 
primordial importance which the party 
attaches to the peasant and rural popula¬ 
tion. as the basis of the national wealth; 
and promises, in addition to various bene¬ 
fits such as village radio sets and a better 
water supply, an acceleration of the process 
of land distribution. This is the most de¬ 
tailed part of the programme, and reflects 
the importance to the Republicans of the 


peasant vote. There follows a list of items 
concerning mainly the economic and social 
development of the country; forests, the 
exploitation of coal and oil resources, hous¬ 
ing, defence against malaria and tuber¬ 
culosis, public services, roads, ports, and 
the reconstruction of the backward regions 
of Eastern Turkey; in all these fields ener¬ 
getic administrative action is promised. 
The lot of the workers is to be improved 
and the social insurance scheme gradually 
developed. On the issue of private 
enterprise versus etatisme the P.R.P. 
considers that the basic industries 
and public services should be State 
owned, but that private enterprise 
should be encouraged by the provision of 
industrial credits to play an increasing 
part in the economic development of the 
country. The Democrats, although gener¬ 
ally regarded as being somewhat to the 
Left of the P.R.P., have in the past placed 
greater emphasis on private enterprise and 
opposed excessive etatisme; the position of 
the two parties on this point now seems 
indistinguishable. The P.R.P.'s financial 
policy consists in reducing State expendi¬ 
ture to a minimum, and completing the 
process of fiscal reform. Lastly, the pro¬ 
gramme deals with defence and foreign 
policy. No reduction in the burden of 
defence is possible so long as the present 
international situation lasts. In foreign 
policy the party attaches the greatest im¬ 
portance to the alliance with Great Britain 
and Frame and to the development of 
Turkish-American relations. 

4. The above programme, containing 
something for nearly every section of the 
electorate, is a difficult one for the Demo¬ 
crats to attack. There is complete agree¬ 
ment on foreign policy and defence and 
on all other points, with the exception of 
constitutional reform and the right to 
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strike (see ray despatch No. 81 of 17th 
March), the differences are mainly of em¬ 
phasis and priorities. The Democrats are 
therefore confining themselves largely to 
exploiting the dissatisfactions which have 
inevitably grown up during the P.R.P. s 
long tenure of power. Their line of criti¬ 
cism is that the country has heard all this 
from successive Republican Governments 
before; but that if the Democratic Party 
is returned their promises will be fulfilled. 
The Democrats also attack the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial policy as spendthrift; and 
M. Celal Bayar. in a recent speech, main¬ 
tained that if it had not been for Marshall 
Aid, the country would already have been 
bankrupt. 

5. Apart from these criticisms, the 
Democrat Party are at pains to emphasise 
the fundamental identity of their aims 
with those of their opponents; and in doing 
so they are concerned to remove before the 
elections any bad impression which the 
violence of their tactics in the past may 
have created in the minds of the electorate. 
In connexion with the demonstrations in 
Istanbul over Marshal Qakmak’s funeral 
M. Bavar, in a very balanced statement, 
gave the Government an assurance of sup¬ 
port in resisting attempts to undo the work 
of the revolution (my despatch No. 108 of 
2lst April). He has also had a meeting 
with the Prime Minister, M. Cunaltay. who 
afterwards let it be known that this sub¬ 
ject had been discussed. There are other 
such straws in the wind; and I noticed 
that at a recent reception at His Majesty’s 
Embassy for the visit of the Commander- 
in-chief, Middle East Land Forces, one of 
the most prominent opposition leaders. 
M- Kopriilu. took pains to be photographed 
with his arm round the shoulder of the 
Minister of State. 

6 . Both parties have now published 
their lists of candidates. That of the 
Democrats includes an impressive number 
°f national figures including M. Rauf 
Orbav. a former Prime Minister and Am- 
hassadoi in London, and Halide Edip 
Adivar, the eminent woman writer and 
companion of Ataturk’s early struggles. 
General Fuad Cebesoy (my despatch No. 
EDO of nth April) has now also officially 
Joined the Democrats. At one time they 
secured the candidature of the President of 
the Court of Appeal, the highest judicial 
authority in the country, but his name has 
tiow been withdrawn. The most prominent 
Democrat leaders are mostly standing for 
the party strongholds of Istanbul. Smyrna, 


Bursa, &c., on which they seem to have 
concentrated their strength and the list 
for. Ankara does not seem a particularly 
strong one. It includes M. Mumtaz Fenik, 
editor of the party newspaper Zafer, wffio 
is now in jail for transgressing the press 
laws. As was anticipated, many P.R.P. 
deputies to the last Assembly have not been 
nominated, though all the members of the 
present Government have obtained places. 
The provincial party headquarters have 
shown a strong preference for candidates 
with local affiliations and the central 
organisation, who now have the right to 
nominate only some 30 per cent, of the 
candidates, have had more candidates than 
places at their disposal. As a result there 
has been some dissatisfaction among senior 
members of the party w r ho were not chosen 
and a few resignations have taken place. 
In general, it seems probable that the new 
Assembly, being the emanation of the local 
party organisations rather than of the 
central committees, will be more representa¬ 
tive of the countrv as a whole; I should ex- 
pect it to be less manageable than its 
predecessor, with lively debatesand a certain 
amount of changing of sides. And it is 
probable, I think, that the two extremes, 
Right and Left, will emerge more clearly 
into the open than up to now. Dr. Riistii 
Aras. the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, observed to me the other day that 
the parties here had not had time to 
crystallise as in the United Kingdom and 
party discipline had not really been estab¬ 
lished; thus if one of the parties could 
produce, say forty representatives of sterl¬ 
ing merit and debating ability, he felt that 
there would Lx* a swing towards that party 
without regard to previous allegiances. 

7. It is clear that the Democrat Party 
is very strong in most of the large towns 
and provincial centres. Their leaders con¬ 
tinue to assert with great confidence that 
given free elections, the victory of their 
party, with at least a small majority, is not 
in doubt. A member of my staff in Istan¬ 
bul who recently returned from a tour of 
the Smyrna area, reported that in the 
provincial centres of Antalya, Burdur, 
Isparta and Denizle the Democrats seemed 
to have at least a 50 per cent, chance of 
obtaining a majority of the seats in these 
provinces, though there as elsewhere Demo¬ 
crat. preponderance in the towns would be 
counterbalanced by P.R.P. influence and 
organisation in the countryside. In the 
south, particularly at Mersin and Adana, 
the Democrats are probably stronger still. 
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But the peasant vote is undoubtedly the 
most important single factor. Though 
aware of the party struggle, the peasant 
takes little interest in it and such issues 
as constitutional reform are certainly 
meaningless to him; what really concerns 
him is taxation. But he is not only con¬ 
servative by outlook and therefore predis¬ 
posed in favour of the regime; he is also 
largely dependent on the village headman, 
the gendarme and the local representatives 
of the various State enterprises, all of 
whom are likely to exert their influence in 
favour of the Republican Party. The usual 
vague accusations of “ pressure ” are being 
made by the Opposition press; but they 
have not been endorsed by the speeches of 
the Democrat leaders, and the Opposition 
seems more reassured on this point than 
for some time past. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the small village communi¬ 
ties. in which the bulk of the population 
lives, many of the inhabitants are illiterate 
and may require assistance in voting; and 
even without this handicap it must be diffi¬ 
cult for them to conceal how their vote is 
being cast. 

8 . I doubt whether the demonstrations 
at Marshal Qakmak’s funeral, reported in 
my despatch No. 108. have seriously 
damaged the Government's prospects. Nor 
are they likely to benefit the National 
Party, though the latter have tried to 
capitalise them and the Marshal’s widow 
is standing as a National Party candidate. 
This party are only presenting candidates in 
twenty-two constituencies, and I should not 
expect their strength in the new Assembly 
to be more than a dozen seats. A few other 


minor parties are presenting candidates, 
but their influence is insignificant. 

9. Investigations into the Istanbul in¬ 
cidents are still proceeding and a trial of 
demonstrators, described in the press as 
“ pedlars, acrobats and labourers ” has 
opened. * Some of the students who were 
arrested have been released and I under¬ 
stand that the police have failed to find any 
evidence of direct instigation of the demon¬ 
strations by subversive elements. The 
Government have certainly had a shock. 
But in spite of occasional reports of 
“Communist” or “reactionary” activi¬ 
ties tn various parts of the country they 
seem in no way disposed to give way to 
panic or resort to repressive measures. The 
President of the Republic told me recently 
that he took upon himself the responsibility 
of the way in which the elections were car¬ 
ried out. He wished to introduce the truest 
form of democracy whichever side won, 
and if the P.R.P. were in opposition they 
would help in every way the party in power 
to carry on the Government in the best 
interests of the country. This is a remark¬ 
able position for a man to have reached 
who has been for twelve years virtually a 
dictator in this country, during much of 
that time under the one party system. The 
cue has been taken by the President’s fol¬ 
lowers, and Government anil Opposition 
are now at one in declaring that the time 
has come for the establishment of a more 
advanced form of democracy in Turkey. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &e. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


RK 1017/7 No. 12 

TURKISH GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 

Sir .V. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 16 th May) 


(No. 216) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) \6th May. 1950. 

My telegram No. 213: Turkish Elections. 

The Democrat victory is now confirmed. 
The final results have not been officially 
announced but the figures which are gener¬ 
ally accepted this morning are 381 seats for 
the Democrats, 97 for the People's Repub¬ 
lican Party and 5 for the National Party. 

2. With two exceptions all the present 
Ministers, including the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, have lost their seats. President 
Inonu is said to have lost in both constitu¬ 
encies for which he was standing, Ankara 


and Malatya. It is reported that the new 
Government will take over on Monday, 
22nd May, when the National Assembly will 
meet and elect a new President of the 
Republic. The most widely canvassed name 
for this office is at present that of M. Halal 
Ozyuruk, President of the Court of Appeal 
and a Democrat candidate. It is generally 
expected that M. Celal Bayar will take office 
as Prime Minister and that General Cebesoy 
will become President of the Assembly. 

3. There seems to have been heavy poll 
both in the towns and country and the con¬ 
duct of both population and the authorities 
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was exemplary. The massive vote in favour 
of the Democrat Party whom the great 
majority of the poorer classes seem to have 
supported, is undoubtedly an expression of 


a desire for a change after twenty-five years 
of P.R.P. rule, and probably also of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the high cost of living. 


RK 1017/4 No. 13 

TURKISH GENERAL ELECTIONS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received '22nd May) 


(So. 140. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 18fA May, 1950. 

In my telegrams Nos. 213 and 216 of 
15th and 16th May I reported the crushing 
victory of the Democrat Party over the 
Republicans (P.R.P.) in the general elec¬ 
tions which were held in Turkey on 

14th Mav. This result has confounded the 
* 

prophets, the majority of whom expected 
the Republican Party to win by at least a 
small majority; and probably the leaders 
of the two main parties were themselves 
the most surprised by the magnitude of the 
Democrat success. 

2 . The conduct of the election was 
remarkable for dignity and calm. In 
accordance with the provision of the new 
electoral law. reported in my despatch 
No. 83 of 21 st March, all electoral propa¬ 
ganda ceased three days before the [ oiling 
date. This measure, which is highly to he 
commended, gave the people time to collect 
their thoughts and spared perspiring can¬ 
didates those frantic last moment appeals. 
All ranks of the armed services not on duty 
outside were confined to barracks on the 
eve of the poll and on the day itself. The 
sale of alcohol in public places was pro¬ 
hibited. A very large number of polling 
stations were set up, so that there was little 
queueing. Civil and military police on 
duty kept at discreet distances from the 
voters. 

3. Mv staff and consular officers visited 
many polling stations in the towns and 
country and were impressed bv the scrupu¬ 
lous adherence of the electoral committees 
to the letter and spirit of the law; by the 
pains taken by presiding officers to assist 
the infirm and ignorant; and by the com¬ 
plete secrecy of the ballot. All reports so 
far indicate the complete absence of any 
pressure except in one Vilayet, that of 
Trehizond. Indeed, any irregularities 
would have been almost impossible, since 
each polling station was presided over bv 
a magistrate, behind whom were ranged 
the representatives of all the parties par¬ 
ticipating. Each operation was conducted 
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with extreme care, and in full view of the 
public. It was impressive, at the counting 
of the votes in one typical polling station, 
to watch the magistrate explaining the 
procedure step by step to the people. A 
political tradition was in formation. 

4. It is said that in Malatya, President 
Inonii’s birthplace, where the President 
was at first reported to have been heavily 
defeated, a recount took place on the 
instructions of M. Celal Bayar, in order 
to give the President a seat. The story 
is of doubtful veracity, though some colour 
is lent to it by the fact that Malatya is the 
only town in that part of Turkey to show 
a P.R.P. majority. 

5. While official figures are not vet 
available the unofficial figures published in¬ 
dicate that the poll has been a very heavy 
one. This is confirmed by members of my 
staff, who found the peasants were going 
considerable distances to vote on foot and 
donkey; and that the parties were organi¬ 
sing cars and. in remote country, carts to 
fetch voters. Some reports say that the 
poll was as high as 85 per cent., which 
seems almost incredible in a country where 
communications are so primitive. I learn 
that in the east, where purdah is still 
strict, separate polling stations were set up 
for men and women, the latter run bv 
women. Large numbers of women voted 
throughout the country. In the poor quar¬ 
ters of Ankara, many of them went veiled 
to the polls; and it w r as noticeable that on 
the lists of voters there were often more 
thumb marks than signatures. The pro¬ 
vision of something like 40.000 polling 
stations, the compilation of an accurate 
register, and the arrangements for super¬ 
vision in a country w r here the majority are 
illiterate, are an astonishing feat of organi¬ 
sation on the part of the Government and 
the parties. 

6 . The latest generally accepted figures, 
as reported in my telegram No. 221, are— 

Democrats.434 

Republican Party ... ... 52 

National Party . 1 
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This result, apparently overwhelmingly in 
favour of the Democrats, does not accurately 
represent the strength of the parties. 
Figures for the numbers of votes cast are 
not yet available, but the supporters of 

both the P.R.P. and the National Partv are 

* 

certainly far more numerous than their 
representation in the new National Assem¬ 
bly would suggest. As in the United 
Kingdom, the simple majority system tells 
heavily against the minority parties. It 
has been reported that the Democrats 
polled about 4.500.000 votes against 
4 million for the P.R.P. These figures 
seem high in relation to the total electorate 
(about 9 million) and must be treated with 
reserve until the final results ae published. 

7. The biggest surprise of the election 
is the support gained by the Democrats 
among the peasantry in the country as a 
whole and particularly in the primitive 
eastern provinces, where the Democrat 
Party organisation was generally believed 
to be far less effective than that of the 
P.R.P. But with the exception of a few 
towns like Kars and Erzincan, with Sinop 
and Trebizond on the Black Sea coast, and 
Alexandretta in the Hatav, the east has 
deserted the P.R.P. In fact the Democrat 
organisation in these remote areas seems 
to have been quite equal to the tasks both 
of canvassing votes and of supervising the 
elections: and the peasantry, far from fol¬ 
lowing tradition or being frightened into 
supporting the P.R.P., have voted for a 
change. Most of the larger towns, inclu¬ 
ding Istanbul. Ankara. Smyrna, Konya 
and the coal-mining centre of Zonguldak, 
are now solidly Democrat. The Democrats 
are the party of the business men. mer¬ 
chants and private enterprise; but also now 
of the majority of the poorer classes. 

8 . Although the Democrats had con¬ 
fidently predicted their victory, I feel sure 
that neither they nor the Government really 
knew what would happen in the event of 
free elections. There were no precedents 
to go on and no one could say how the 
Turkish peasant would react in the privacy 
of the voting box. The result is probably 
mainly due to the understandable desire for 
a change after twenty-five years of rule 
by a single party: and also to an instinct to 
use a new-found liberty to vote against 
established authority. The high cost of 
living in the towns, where there are many 
underfed, was an important factor. Tn the 
countryside, there is, I believe, a growing 
awareness among the peasantry, now that 
education is spreading, of their primitive 
conditions of life. These facts are inevit¬ 


ably contrasted with the large sums which 
have been spent by the P.R.P. on public 
buildings and other externals. In similar 
circumstances a people less stable than the 
Turks and less aware of the Russian danger 
might well have reacted towards com¬ 
munism. The incidents of 12th April in 
Istanbul (my despatch No. 108) can now 
be seen as a symptom of the strength of the 
opposition, rather than a contributory 
cause of the Government’s defeat. The 
heavy defeat of the National Party is, to 
my mind, a tribute to the innate good sense 
of the Turks in eschewing extremes. 

9. The Democrat Party had abstained 
from exaggerated promises. In my 
despatch No. 121 of 4th May I sent you 
the Republican Party's programme and 
suggested that it would be difficult to 
attack; and indeed the Democrat Party 
manifesto, published on the last day of 
canvassing, stated the party’s aims to be 
substantially the same, hut emphasised that 
they made no rash promises which they 
would not be able to fulfil. As regards 
foreign jioliey and defence, the manifesto 
professed entire agreement with the late 
Government; and the result of the elections 
is therefore unlikely to make any difference 
to the excellent state of Anglo-Turkish 
relations. The internal administration of 
the country may be somewhat disorganised 
for a while but I was recently told by Pro¬ 
fessor Fuat Kopriilii that the Democrat 
Party, if victorious in the elections, did not 
intend to replace the Government officials 
throughout the country by their own 
nominees. They hope to keep the confidence 
of the people, by walking circumspectly. 
There will be no break with the tradition of 
Atatiirk: since M. Celal Bayar was Prime 
Minister under the P.R.P. at the time of 
Atatiirk’s death and is, as much as Presi¬ 
dent Inonii himself, his political heir. 

10. Tn foreign affairs I am persuaded 
that there will be no change. Professor 
Kopriilii has already, since the election re¬ 
sults have become known, reiterated that 
his party would remain faithful to Tur¬ 
key’s alliances, particularly the Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish Alliance, and would work 
to reinforce Turkish-United States friend¬ 
ship. You. Sir. may regret the departure 
of M. Sadak. who is exceptionally well 
balanced and precise for a Turk. Profes¬ 
sor Kopriilii, who will very probably 
replace him. is a professor of history, an 
expectorating and inextinguishable talker. 
Though personally an agreeable man. he is 
often indiscreet. I myself and members of 
my staff are on good terms with M. C'elal . 
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Baar, Professor Kopriilii and M. Adnan 
Menderes and other Democrat leaders. I 
have broken bread with them all and 
a luncheon which M. Celal Bayar gave me 
at his modest seaside villa near Izmir last 
summer caused some sensation in the news¬ 
paper of the Democrat Party. On my way 
back to Ankara many people in the small 
towns had heard about it and evinced their 
pleasure. 

11 . The change of Government is, how¬ 
ever, likely somewhat to disturb the United 
States Embassy, the Military Mission and 
the European Co-operation Administration 
Representation. The Americans, like 
everybody else, were expecting a Repub¬ 
lican Party victory but had not taken so 
much trouble as ourselves to reinsure them¬ 
selves with the Democrat Party. The 
outgoing Turkish Ministers dealing with 
these various agencies had trained them¬ 
selves to deal with the United States men¬ 
tality and methods; some time mav be lost 
before the new' Ministers can learn the 
ropes. 

12. It is still too early to forecast who 
will be proposed for election to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Republic or how the Cabinet 
will be constituted. This will be known on 
22nd instant, when the Meelis meets for 
this purpose. The name most often men¬ 
tioned for the presidency is that of 
M. Halil Ozyiiruk, the President of the 
Court of Appeal. On the other hand he 
is a comparatively unknown figure, new to 
politics; and I understand that there is an 
influential section of the Democrat Party 
which considers that the President of the 
Republic should not be a mere figurehead, 
as M. Bavar himself is said to desire. In 
the opinion of this group, the prestige 
attaching to the office of President is so 
great, especially in Anatolia, that it would 
be wise to defer to public opinion by ap¬ 
pointing a figure of the front rank. 
M. Bayar is therefore being urged by many 
of his supporters to assume the succession 
to President Inonii. The names of 
M. Hamdullah Suphi Tanriover (No. 122 
in the Ankara Personalities Report for 
1948) and of General Ali Fuat Cebesov 
(my despatch No. 100) are also being men¬ 
tioned. although objections are raised to the 
choice of General Cebesov on the ground 
that it is time to break with the tradition 


of appointing generals to the highest office 
in the country. No more “heroes” is 
the cry. 

13. The tidiness of the election is a 
welcome indication of the progress which 
the Turks have made in democratic thought 
and practice; and no doubt some Turks 
will boast that they have learned in thirty 
years what Western countries have taken 
generations to learn. I have heard many 
instances of the “ illiterate dumb peasant ” 
putting the most pointed questions to the 
candidates and there is no doubt that the 
average Turk is already politically minded. 
The highest credit is due to President 
Inonii and to M. Celal Bavar for exercising 
restraint on their followers during the 
electoral struggle. In spite of occasional 
lapses they conducted their compaign in a 
statesmanlike manner. The country can be 
proud of Ismet Pasha, the co-operator 
and follower of Atatiirk, for faithfully 
carrying out the latter’s precept that a two- 
party government must be established on 
modern lines in Turkey. That the Presi¬ 
dent may have thought that the P.R.P. were 
certain to gain the elections this time and 
that therefore no dubious methods of con¬ 
trolling the elections were necessarv. mav 
be possible, though I do not believe it. 1 
believe that the President, after profound 
thought and examination, had come to the 
conclusion that, even if the people were not 
really yet ripe for genuine democracy, the 
public had advanced far enough to make it 
unwise and indeed unsafe to withhold from 
them a free choice any longer. The elec¬ 
toral law. which w r as drawn up by experts 
from both parties, proved to be a perfect 
instrument. President Inonii gave with 
both hands. He expected to be accused of 
exercising pressure. Instead he showed 
supreme wisdom and wished that the elec¬ 
tions should be a model of correctitude and 
an earnest to all countries of Turkey’s 
desire to be a truly democratic State. 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton and Athens, to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office and to the Governor 
of Cyprus. 

I have. &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

G. E. MILLARD. 
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RK 1017/18 


No. 14 




COMPOSITION OF THE NEW TURKISH GOVERNMENT 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 26th May) 


(No. 44. Saving) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) 23 rd May, 1950. 

My despatch No. 140: General elections. 

Ninth Grand National Assembly took 
their seats yesterday and, after electing 
President of the Republic and Officers of 
the Assembly and hearing announcement of 
Cabinet, adjourned until Friday. 

2. Celal Bayar was elected President of 
Republic with 387 votes; Izmet Inonii 

A A / D D D k rfeM/4 Llnlil / \-ii 1 


Customs and Monopolies: Nuri Ozsan. 
Agriculture: Nihat Egriboz. 
Communications: Tevfik Ileri. 

Labour: Hasan Polatkan. 

State Industries: Muhlis Ete. 

I will send notes on personalities by next 
confidential bag. 

5. The final figures for the seats in the 
new Assembly are as follows: — 

I\am/v'rotc AC \1 
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had been thoroughly considered by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. M. Koprulu said that he was 
aware of this, but the times were such that 
the President and the Cabinet were very 
anxious to make progress with the defence 
of this vital part of the world in the interests 
of the world and Turkey. I asked him what 
countries he hoped should be included in 
this pact, and he replied that he referred in 
the first instance to the Arab countries, 
Israel and Turkey. He pointed out later, 
when I mentioned to him that His Majesty's 
Government hoped Turkey would assist us 
in improving our relations with Egypt, that 
a pact would put Turkey in a much better 


declaration about the supply of arms to the 
Middle East. (The secretary-general of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs told me yester¬ 
day that the Turkish Government were 
awaiting a word from you before approach¬ 
ing the Egyptians—see record of your con¬ 
versation with M. Sadak of 5th April in 
Paris.) 

4. M. Koprulu said that he was speaking 
quite frankly to the United States Ambassa¬ 
dor on these lines. He added that the 
Democratic Party had many reforms which 
were necessary to carry through and the one 
he would mention in particular was the 
reform of the army to bring about which 
the Government would elaborate their plans 
immediately. 1 will report about this as 
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may be that the programme will succeed 
in its aim and in that event the party will 
retain the popular support which it has 
won. But if results are not forthcoming 
well before the elections of 1954. there is 
likely to be some strain on the cohesion 
of the party. 

3. The results of the elections have 
created a wave of popular enthusiasm in 
favour of the Democrat Party. Ankara is 
crowded with the new Democrat Deputies, 
and the atmosphere is stimulating and 
fervent. The electorate who have put them 
in power are undoubtedly expecting great 
things, perhaps too great, and there will be 
much disappointment if these hopes are not 
fulfilled. 

4. The Democrat Party programme will 
not be known in detail until next Monday, 
29th May, when it will be announced to the 
Assembly and a debate will take place, 
followed by a vote of confidence. Until 
then the practical steps the Government 
propose to take to implement their economic 
programme must remain a matter for 
speculation. Probably their first legislative 
measures will be a new press law and a 
general amnesty. Both these measures were 
in preparation under the old Government 
and were shelved before the elections. The 
Democrat Party is committed to revising 
the press law in a more liberal sense and 
their amnesty law will certainly provide 
for the release of a number of prisoners 
at present in jail for semi-political offences, 
e g., transgression of law of libel or insults 
to the President of the Republic. Another 
step which the Democrats are committed 
to taking is the introduction of the right 
to strike and this will require to be accom¬ 
panied by more detailed provisions than 
have existed hitherto for arbitration in 
industrial disputes. 

5. The new Government is already 
announcing various minor administrative 
economies and it is learned that M. Bayar 
has given instructions that his own salary 
and allowances are to be almost halved. 
For the present he continues to live in his 
flat in Ankara and uses the official residence 
of the President as an office only. It is 
said that since his election he has already 
been seen in a trolley-bus. It is clear that 
the Democrats intend to inaugurate a 
regime which will be even more austerely 
republican than its predecessor. They will 
indeed be wise to do so; and it is clear 
that if they are to retain their popularity 
they will have to address themselves above 
all else to the condition of the people. 


6 . The hand-over of power has taken 
place with great dignity and calm. In an 
exhausting session of the Grand National 
Assembly on 22nd May, M. Bayar, who had 
after some hesitation been persuaded by his 
supporters to accept the highest office, was 
elected President by an overwhelming 
majority. He subsequently received his 
apparently endless series of congratulations 
from the Deputies, the various dignitaries 
of State and the Diplomatic Corps. 
M. Inonii was not present, since the Con¬ 
stitution forbids the President to attend 
the Assembly, and he legally held that office 
until M. Bayar's election; but the ex- 
President came in the course of the evening 
to pay his respects to his successor. Though 
it is said that his fall from power has been 
a bitter blow, his attitude has been a model 
of correctness, and is acknowledged even 
by his political opponents. He has pub¬ 
lished an article in the P.R.P. newspaper 
thanking the electorate for giving him 
40 per cent, of their votes to enable him 
to conduct the Opposition and describing 
his new duties as every bit as important 
and responsible as the old. His supporters 
are taking a similar line, notably M. Sadak, 
who has resumed his old work as editor 
of the Istanbul paper Aksam. He has 
announced that he had in any case intended 
to retire after the elections ; and that while 
he regrets the landslide which has swept 
away his party, he regards the result as 
salutary and wishes the Democrats every 
success. Some Democrats ascribe the 
docility of their opponents to the latter’s 
fear that irregularities will be discovered 
in the conduct of the previous regime, now 
that the Democrats are in the citadel of 
power and have access to the files. But I 
do not believe this to be the reason. The 
Turks take legitimate pride in the 
prestige which the elections have conferred 
on their country and the P.R.P. seem as 
anxious as the Democrats that nothing 
should inar the effect. 

7. For the same reason it seems most un¬ 
likely that the Democrats will attempt any¬ 
thing like a purge in the administration. 
Indeed the Foreign Minister, M. Fuat 
Kdpriilii, has gone out of his wav to deny 
this. In reply to a question at a press con¬ 
ference as to whether he would make any 
changes in the Embassy at Washington, he 
said that he would not send a new Ambas¬ 
sador. Henceforth all his staff. Ambas¬ 
sadors or clerks, would express his views ; 
and like any other democratic country. 
Turkey would not change staff because of 
a change of Government. There have been 
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reports that a few “ political ” Ambas¬ 
sadors, recently appointed by the P.R.P., 
would be changed, and that even M. 
A^ikalin in London, might have to go. But 
in view of M. Kbpriilu’s statement, all such 
reports must be treated with great reserve. 
What seems more probable is that the 
changes will be limited to the removal of 
two or three provincial governors, like 
those of Bursa and Ivoya. who have been 
accused of conducting propaganda for the 
P.R.P. during the electoral period ; and 
possibly one or two politically minded 
generals, whose departure will be no loss. 
For the rest, moderation seems to be the 
order of the day ; and many responsible 
Democrats express regret that the opposi¬ 
tion will not be more strongly represented 
in the new Assembly. The disappearance 
of men like M. Nihat Erim, deputy Prime 
Minister, who was largely responsible for 
framing the new electoral law. is much 
deplored. 

8 . The new Government seem anxious to 
develop contacts with Turkey’s friends 
abroad. On the day after the installation 
of the new Government, I was invited by 
M. Yalman. the well-known journalist and 


editor, to lunch, to meet among 
other important Democrats, M. Fevzi 
.Karaosmanoglu. It is widely expected that 
the latter will assume the chairmanship of 
the party' if M. Bayar relinquishes it in 
order to remain in his role of constitutional 
President M. Karaosmanoglu, on whom I 
also enclose some biographical notes,(’) is a 
remarkable personality, one of the real 
powers behind the Democrat Party. The 
same evening I dined with the Canadian 
Ambassador to meet both the Prime 
Minister and M. Koprulii. In spite of the 
exciting and exhausting events of the past 
week, both were at pains to be affable and 
M. Koprulii asked me to tell you how much 
he was looking forward to making contact 
with you. My impression is that the new 
Prime Minister will be far more co-opera¬ 
tive and accessible than his predecessor and 
that, as far as the conduct of Turkish 
foreign relations and of Anglo-Turkish 
relations in particular is concerned, we 
shall have no cause to regret the change 
in regime. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


( l ) Not printed. 


RK 1015/5 No. 17 

POLICY OF THE NEW TURKISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Eyres to Mr. Younger. 

(No. 163. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 7 th June, 1950. 

With reference to Sir Noel Charles’s 
despatch No. 153 of 26th May about the 
Turkish elections, I have the honour to 
report that in a speech to the National 
Assembly on 29th May, the Prime Minister, 

M. Adnan Menderes, gave a general review 
of the present situation in Turkey and 
described the policy of his new Government. 

2. After emphasising that 14th May was 
a historic day, since on that day, for the 
first time in Turkish history, an Assembly 
had been elected by the free votes of the 
Turkish people. M. Menderes stated that 
his party had inherited an embarrassing 
legacy from the previous regime. Though 
the Republican Party (P.R.P.) doubtless 
had a few achievements to their credit, it 
was impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
during the long years in which they had 
enjoyed power they had thrown away their 
opportunities. The potentialities of the 
country were vast, but its resources had 
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(Received \'2th June) 

been squandered by a Government which 
was interventionist, monopolistic, bureau¬ 
cratic and wedded to a policy of State 
capitalism. It was inevitable that in these 
circumstances Turkey should be loaded 
with debts and her economic development 
paralysed. The continual increase in 
public expenditure, the inefficient manage¬ 
ment of the State economic undertakings, 
protected though they were by customs 
barriers and innumerable privileges, the 
exaggerated cost of their products, all this 
added to the country’s burdens. The State 
railways were unable to sustain the com¬ 
petition of road transport, in spite of the 
high cost of petrol and the inadequacy of 
the roads. The same spirit of monopoly 
hindered the development of the mercantile 
marine. The monetary and credit policy 
of the late Government had caused high 
interest and discount rates for borrowers, 
and restricted the accumulation of capital 
for productive purposes. The low level 
of agricultural production, the fact that 
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Turkish costs were out of line with world 
prices, and the fall in the gold reserve from 
the high level reached during the war, were 
disquieting symptons. M. Menderes also 
dwelt with particular emphasis on the fact 
that the previous Government had 
apparently failed to reach agreement with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration 
on their proposal to meet the greater part 
of the deficit in the current budget bv the 
use of counterpart funds. In short, he 
blamed the P.R.P. for all Turkey's present 
misfortunes. 

3 . M. Menderes then summarised the 
policy of the new Government in the follow¬ 
ing four main points :— 

(1) State expenditure must be reduced 
by the strictest economies and a real 
budgetary equilibrium established. 

(2) Economic development must be 

accelerated by: 

(a) increasing the amount of bud¬ 
getary expenditure devoted to 
investment and concentrating 
on production; 

( b) taking all possible steps to 

assist the development of pri¬ 
vate enterprise; and to improve 
its sense of security; 

(c) facilitating the movement of 

Turkish capital into produc¬ 
tive enterprises; 

(rf) taking the necessary steps to 
attract as much foreign capital 
and technical help as possible. 

(3) A plan must be drawn up for the 
investment of credits set aside in 
the budget for the equipment of 
industry. 

(4) The productive enterprises of the 
country must lie freed from all 
bureaucratic and State-imposed 
fetters. 

4 . In the opinion of the Government 
these were the only means of stopping the 
increase in the cost of living and of bring¬ 
ing prices back to world levels. He 
anticipated that such a policy would 
rapidly raise the standard of living for the 
great mass of peasants and workers. His 
party were in favour of the minimum 
possible intervention by the State in econ¬ 
omic affairs; they would restrict the invest¬ 
ment of State moneys to public services 
and to those enterprises which, by their 
nature, are closed to private capital. (He 
did not define these). In the Government’s 
view, in a society based on private property 
and the liberty of the individual, economic 


activity should be mainly conducted by the 
private enterprise of individuals or of 
companies. The Government therefore 
proposed to return gradually to private 
interests the enterprises at present con¬ 
ducted by the State, except those connected 
with public services and basic industries. 

5 . Turning to the budget, the Prime 
Minister said that it was the intention of 
the Government to balance their accounts 
at a level justified by the country’s econ¬ 
omic potential, but that this would be very 
difficult, since the State was burdened with 
heavy commitments resulting from past 
policies. He made some rather vague 
comments on the new r income tax law intro¬ 
duced last year, giving the impression that 
though he approved of it in principle, its 
application badly needed reform. He 
mentioned the necessity of easing the bur¬ 
den on those with fixed incomes and of 
encouraging productive activity by reduc¬ 
ing certain impositions which pressed 
severely on the broad masses of the popula¬ 
tion. The Government intended to cut the 
price of certain articles sold by the 
Ministry of Monopolies. The policy of 
State monopolies had long since passed the 
useful limit and the Government would 
in future no longer base their policy in this 
matter upon the convenience of monopolies 
as an easy source of revenue. The Customs 
tariff could be drastically revised to con¬ 
form to intenational agreements. 

6 . The Prime Minister devoted a large 
part of his speech to agriculture, emphasis¬ 
ing the small amount of capital which had 
been devoted to it by previous Governments, 
in spite of the basic importance of this in¬ 
dustry. the foundation of all other econ¬ 
omic activity in Turkey. Steps would be 
taken to deal with the problems of agri¬ 
cultural credits, the equipment of the 
industry, pests, seed improvement, general 
technical progress and irrigation. The 
method of distributing land to the peasants 
would be improved. The existing forestry 
laws would be abolished, since they imposed 
great sacrifices for the preservation of the 
forests and meant privation and despair 
for those whose living depended on the 
exploitation of them. 

7. After agriculture, the Government’s 
next most important tasks would be public 
works and the improvement of communica¬ 
tions. In place of the luxury and waste 
which had characterised previous efforts 
in this direction, the Government would 
substitute a mentality which preferred 
modest undertakings in proportion to the 
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financial resources available. The Govern¬ 
ment would not allow the Treasury or any 
other public institution to undertake work 
which was not absolutely necessary and 
which did not have an economic purpose. 

8 . The Prime Minister then turned to 
public health. This had been sadly 
neglected, above all in the countryside. The 
Government was determined to increase 
the number of hospitals in the towns and 
at the same time to attend to the needs of 
the peasantry. They would undertake a 
more active campaign against malaria, 
tuberculosis and other endemic diseases; and 
would attach greater importance to 
prophylactic medicine. 

9. The Government would also under¬ 
take a fundamental reform of the educa¬ 
tional system. Here again the results 
achieved by the previous regime had not 
been proportionate to the sums which had 
been spent. 

10 . Industrial relations would be regu¬ 
lated according to the principles of social 
justice, and the right to strike would be 
confirmed by law. Social security would be 
developed and the Government would study 
the possibility of introducing the system 
of paid holidays. 

11 . The Government intended to prepare 
and to submit to the Assembly certain con¬ 
stitutional amendments based on the 
separation of powers. They would also 
liquidate whatever still remained of the 
one-partv system. This would involve, 
among other things, the repeal of certain 
anti-democratic laws, such as that on the 
press. The judicial machinery would be 
overhauled and reformed A new amnesty 
law was in preparation and would be pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly shortly. Legisla¬ 
tion would be introduced to protect civil 
servants from victimisation when political 
power changed hands: and at the same time 
the Government would undertake a re¬ 
organisation of the public services which 
should enable economies to be made. 

12 . The Government were determined 
to maintain the heritage of the Revolu¬ 
tion : they would take all necessary steps 
to purge extremist elements, in particular 
those of the Left, which threatened the 
internal stability of the country. They 
would not make the mistake of considering 
this problem as one of individual liberty 
and conscience, since the extreme Left in 
Turkey pursued only destructive ends. 

13. M. Menderes concluded his speech 
with a review of Turkish foreign policy, 
with which I am dealing in a separate 
despatch. 


14. The economic programme of the new 
Government, as announced by M. Menderes, 
.calls for some comment. More than half 
his speech was devoted to it and this em¬ 
phasis is a reflection of the relative impor¬ 
tance of economic questions to all others 
in Turkey to-day. The severe attack on 
the P.R.P., with which he began his speech, 
was of course designed to show how great 
are the difficulties confronting the Govern¬ 
ment and to warn the public not to expect 
too much. The Democrat Party, who have 
only just obtained access to official informa¬ 
tion and the machinery of Government, 
have not yet had time to evolve detailed 
policies for meeting all these difficulties. 
But M. Menderes's programme lends itself 
to criticism in that it is lacking in preci¬ 
sion and reads rather more like an election 
manifesto than a statement of policy by a 
Government in power. There are promises 
of less taxation, a better standard of living 
and benefits for all classes, without any 
indication of where the money is coming 
from. Only time can show how far these 
good intentions can be carried out by a 
Government which is fresh and filled 
with enthusiasm, but also quite inex¬ 
perienced in administration. It is doubt¬ 
ful for several reasons whether the policy 
of turning over State undertakings to 
private enterprise can be pursued very far. 
The amount of private capital available in 
Turkey is difficult to estimate, but it seems 
most unlikely that there exists enough to 
take over considerable industrial enterprises 
like the textile factories of the Sumerbank 
or the mines of the Etibank. If there were, 
the Government c-ould hardly sell these 
assets, which are in general uneconomic, 
at a heavy loss, while it is difficult to see 
how private enterprise could be persuaded 
to take them over on any other terms. 
Again, the proposed reduction in the price 
of monopoly goods will mean a serious loss 
of revenue, which can only be made good 
by other forms of taxation or by drastic 
economies in State expenditure. The 
Government have announced their inten¬ 
tion of reducing the price of sugar, the 
most lucrative of the monopolies, and have 
already cut the price of the cheap cigar¬ 
ettes smoked by the peasants. These 
measures will, it is hoped, start a downward 
movement of prices, as much by their 
psychological effect as by their importance 
in themselves. But there have been no 
indications yet how the loss in revenue is 
to be made good. The minor administrative 
economies which have so far been an¬ 
nounced, such as the abolition of the Prime 
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Minister’s “ Kitchen allowance ” and the 
reduction in the number of Presidential 
motor cars, seem designed for their poli¬ 
tical value rather than anything else. The 
largest field for economies is no doubt in 
the armed forces, but the Government seem, 
wisely, to be approaching this subject with 
caution and have entered into no 
commitments. 

15. There can be no doubt that the Prime 
Minister was right in emphasising the 
basic importance of agriculture, since the 
best hope of accumulating the capital re¬ 
quired for Turkey’s development lies in 
raising agricultural production; and 
only by increased agricultural exports can 
she achieve a balance in foreign payments. 
M. Menderes’s remarks on forestry, on the 
other hand, read rather strangely, since 
there has been practically no afforestation, 
and such forests as still remain in Turkey 
provide an exiguous living for peasants, 
who exploit them in the most wasteful 


fashion, and for the ubiquitous goat. The 
truth is that this is a political question and 
that the PR.P’s efforts to prevent the 
peasants from felling timber in the State 
forests were intensely unpopular. The 
Democrat Party has yet to suggest a 
workable alternative. 

16. In short, the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme remains a statement of principles, 
the details of which have still to be filled in. 
All that can be said at the moment is that 
the atmosphere is in their favour and that 
the country expects and will welcome ex¬ 
periments in the direction of greater 
economic liberalism. 

17. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton, the United Kingdom Delegation to the 
O.E.E.C., to the British Middle East Office 
and the Treasury, Export Credits Guaran¬ 
tee Department and the Board of Trade. 

I have, &e. 

H. M. EYRES. 


RK 1023/3 No. 18 

TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
A Statement by the Turkish Prime Minister 

Mr. Eyres to Mr. Younger. (Received Ylth June) 


f. (No. 164. Confidential) A nkara, 

Sir, 7th June, 1950. 

With reference to my despatch No. 163 
of to-day’s date, paragraph 13. I have the 
honour to report that in his speech to the 
National Assembly on 29th May, the Prime 
Minister, M. Menderes, gave a review of 
Turkish foreign policy on familiar lines. 

2. After alluding to Turkey's sincere 
attachment to the ideals of the United 
Nations, he said that the traditional alliance 
with Great Britain and France and close 
friendship with the United States remained 
as before the basis of Turkish policy, to¬ 
gether with loyalty to her other friends and 
a constant respect for the independence 
and territorial integrity of all other 
nations. He lelieved that this unambiguous 
policy constituted an important element of 
strength in the democratic front The 
Government were determined to consoli¬ 
date still further their political, economic 
ami cultural relations with the United 
States, to whom the Turkish nation were 
bound by sentiments of sincere gratitude 
for the Truman doctrine and Marshall Aid, 
as well as with Great Britain and France. 


3 . In order to ensure the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the importance of 
which for world peace was becoming daily 
more dear, the Government felt it 
necessary to draw the attention of their 
friends and allies to this problem and, at 
the same time, to seek closer relations with 
the States of the Near East. The rapid 
realisation of those objectives was, in the 
Government’s view, of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the security of this whole region, 
and therefore of the world. 

4. M. Menderes here recalled the impor¬ 
tance of national defence. The Government 
would exert every effort to provide the 
Turkish armed forces with the latest 
weapons and to ensure that they were 
trained in the latest techniques, in so far 
as Turkey’s economic resources permitted. 
They would endeavour to extrac t greater 
advantage than in the past from American 
material and technical aid. 

5 . M. Menderes' remarks about the 
security of the Eastern Mediterranean 
confirm earlier statements bv the Foreign 
Minister, M. Fuat Kopriilii. Speaking be¬ 
fore his departure for Paris, M. Kopriilii 
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referred to Turkey’s links with the Middle 
Eastern countries, India and Pakistan and 
suggested that the pact of Saadabad 
(Sir Noel Charles’s telegram No. 158 
of 22nd April) should be revived. 
Tiie Government would work towards the 
realisation of an Eastern Mediterranean 
Pact, if not immediately on paper, at least 
in a “ psychological ” form. He added 
that if a Balkan entente, comprising 
Greece and Yugoslavia were found pos¬ 
sible, Turkey would gladly participate. 

6 . These statements indicate, as indeed 
M. Kopriilii himself told His Majesty’s 
Ambassador (.Sir Noel Charles’s telegram 
No. 253 of 26th May) that increased pres¬ 
sure may be expected from the new Govern¬ 
ment for the conclusion of some form of 
defensive agreement for the Eastern 
Mediterranean. with American and 
British support. The tripartite declara¬ 
tion of 19th May on Greece, Turkey and 
Persia, though received with satisfaction, 
passed almost unnoticed in the turmoil and 
excitement immediately after the elections. 
The Democrat Party will be anxious to 
achieve a success in foreign policy and one 
of their pre-election criticisms of the 
Republican Party was that the latter had 
failed to secure American support for a 
regional defence pact in this part of the 
world. The Democrat Party organ Zafer 
has also recently been urging the admission 


of Turkey to the Atlantic Pact. The new 
Government are therefore virtually bound 
to raise these questions with the Western 
Allies once again, though the vagueness of 
M. Menderes’ and M. KopriilU’s statements 
suggest that they themselves have no illu¬ 
sions about the prospects of success at this 
stage. Another direction in which the new 
Government may be expected to exert their 
efforts is towards the improvement of rela¬ 
tions with Greece. The President of the 
Assembly, M. Refik Koraltan. on assum¬ 
ing office, addressed a friendly message to 
his Greek opposite through the inter¬ 
mediary of a Greek newspaper correspon¬ 
dent and received a reply which has been 
quoted with much satisfaction by the 
Turkish press and the official news agency. 
The Democrat Party, before their advent 
to power, sought to conciliate the Greek 
minority in Turkey and a policy of rap¬ 
prochement with Greece is likely to suit 
both the Government’s internal political 
interests and their long-term objectives in 
regard to the defence of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors in Wash¬ 
ington and Athens, and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have. &e. 

H. M. EYRES. 


RK 1015/8 No. 19 

CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 
The First Weeks of Democrat Party Government 

Mr. Eyres to Mr. Younger. (Received \0rh July) 


(No. 184. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 1st July, 1950. 

At a fork in the road leading up to this 
Embassy there used to stand a sign in 
bastard modern Turkish “ Sofor Yava$.” 
Needless to say, no Turkish driver took 
much notice of it. Soon after the Demo¬ 
crats came into power the sign was removed. 
The removal of the sign might be taken as 
symbolic of the new “ free for all ” spirit 
which is beginning to pervade Turkey. It 
would seem to suggest that under the new 
regime chauffeurs were not now even 
expected to drive slowly. 

2. It seems, indeed, that not only 
chauffeurs but everybody else are to be given 
their head. The Lebanese Minister re¬ 
marked to the Ambassador soon after the 
Elections that the people had learned too 


rapidly and had become too “ democratic.” 
A few days ago M. Fuat Togay, for¬ 
merly Ambassador in Bucharest, whom I 
have known since we were both in China 
together, paid me a visit and said he was 
uneasy about the way things were develop¬ 
ing. M. Togay appears to be on friendly 
terms with the President and I do not think 
that he has any prejudice against the present 
regime as such. M. Togay said that the idea 
had got about that the Democrat Govern¬ 
ment was something quite unprecedented. 
Crowds gathered to see the new Democrat 
Deputies as if they were some new kind of 
animal. People came from as far afield as 
Erzurum and demanded to see the Prime 
Minister in order to claim redress for trifling 
personal grievances. The Deputies them¬ 
selves were not getting down to business but 
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were spending their time in a witch-hunt 
after members of the P.R.P. For the first 
time the proceedings of the Assembly were 
broadcast by loudspeakers in the square out¬ 
side and crowds of vacant minds gathered to 
listen to the unedifying debates. M. Togay 
thought that all this might lead to trouble in 
the future. 

3. It is true that the Democrat Deputies 
are devoting much time to the raking up of 
old scandals. One, for instance, asked to be 
told the names of owners of land expro¬ 
priated for the new parliament building and 
for AtatUrk's mausoleum and the amount of 
compensation paid in each case, the implica¬ 
tion being that prominent members of the 
ancien regime, such as M. Sara^oglu, were 
paid compensation greatly in excess of the 
value of their land. Another asserted that 
an accident in which the ex-President's son, 
Omer Inonii, was involved some years ago 
in Istanbul and in which a man was killed 
(see Sir David Kelly’s telegram No. 460 of 
12th July, 1946) was no accident but a 
murder, which was hushed up by the 
President. It is suggested that Omer Inonii 
was attempting to kidnap the victim’s wife. 
The matter has been referred to the Public 
Prosecutor in Istanbul, who is making 
investigations. If this enquiry should lead to 
Omer Inonu’s being brought to trial on a 
charge of murder, the blow to the prestige 
of the ex-President and to the Republican 
Party would be a severe one, though it is 
possible that ways and means may still be 
found to hush the matter up again. Another 
question was asked about the tax on 
property in 1942 and the Minister of Finance 
admitted that there had been the grossest 
injustices in the assessment of this tax (as 
we know only too well). 

4. The crowds who listen to all this over 
the loudspeaker must come to the conclusion 
that their former rulers were little better 
than gangsters. From this, unless the 
Government soon makes good its numerous 
promises of retrenchment and reform, it may 
be but a short step to the conclusion that 
the Democrats are just as bad. At present 


the chief sacrifice on the altar of democracy 
has been the President himself. Reductions 
in the price of bread and sugar are to be met 
by the disposal of the President's yacht 
(though who will buy this white sea-elephant 
remains to be seen) and of his special train 
and by the suppression of the allowances 
for their upkeep. The President has no 
longer an escort of motor-cyclists. He has 
thrown open to the public at week-ends the 
Presidential grounds and AtatUrk's original 
residence, with the result that milling crowds 
trample over the flower beds, uproot the 
trees and break the windows and glass doors. 
Many members of the President’s entourage 
are horrified at these proceedings. I also 
noticed that when the President attended a 
demonstration by a Vickers “ Attacker ” 
aircraft there was no attempt to clear a 
way for him. Press photographers almost 
trod on his toes, and when we went to take 
up our positions to watch the show we were 
nearly pushed off our feet by the surging 
crowds. In Inonu’s time there would at 
least have been a policeman or two to keep 
a semblance of order. 

5. The sudden abandonment of all the 
diviDity that might be supposed to hedge 
a President, the scandal-mongering in the 
Assembly and the somewhat apologetic 
attitude of the Government towards the 
people must tend to lower respect for 
authority and to give the average Turk the 
idea that all control has been relaxed under 
the new regime. This is a heady draught 
for a people who have for centuries been 
disciplined by the bludgeon. This, I think, 
is what M. Togay and the Lebanese Minister 
had in mind when they made the remarks l 
have quoted above. It is true that the 
Democrats have only been in power for a 
few weeks and it may be hoped that as their 
experience grows they will realise that there 
is more in the business of government than 
a reduction in the price of bread and the 
provision of circuses in the President's 
garden. 

I have, &c. 

H. M. EYRES. 
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THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLICAN PARTY AFTER ITS ELECTION DEFEAT 


Sir N. Charles to Mr. Younger. (Received 10 th July) 


(No. 185) Ankara, 

Sir, 3rd July, 1950. 

It seemed for a time possible that one of 
the results of the General Elections of 


14th May might be the disintegration of the 
People's Republican Party. Founded by 
Ataturk in 1923 as an instrument of 
authoritarian rule and until 1945, except for 
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short periods, the sole party in the State, the 
P.R.P. nas never been firmly based on any 
conerent political principles. Its principal 
members were to a large extent the personal 
adherents of their leader, whose instructions 
were accepted without reference to any 
sealed party doctrine. Like the Democrat 
Party, the P.R.P. did not, and does not, 
represent any one class or group of interests 
in the State. Its heterogeneous elements 
were held together by long association in 
power, and latterly, by the need to present 
a common front to the rising power of the 
opposition. The P.R.P. had been for 
twenty-seven years the ladder to influence 
and office, not only in the Government and 
Civil Service, but in most other walks of 
life. This situation had existed for so long 
that it seemed to form part of the natural 
order, and few believed that it would be 
changed as a result of a general election. 
When, after 14th May, all these advantages 
were suddenly transferred to the Democrat 
Party, together with nearly 400 seats, it 
seemed doubtful whether the P.R.P. could 
survive the blow to its prestige. In the after- 
math of the elections many voices which had 
previously been silent joined in the general 
condemnation of the former regime, and 
outside the immediate party circle it was 
hard to find a Republican in Ankara. It 
seemed quite probable that the P.R.P. 
troops would melt away to the enemy, as 
some dissatisfied elements had already 
begun to do shortly before the elections. 

2. At that time, the P.R.P. had been pre¬ 
paring for its annual congress. This had 
originally been planned to take place at the 
end of May and party leaders confidently 
predicted that it would set the course for 
the next four years of P.R.P. rule. The 
main item for discussion was to have been 
President Inonu’s plan for revising the con¬ 
stitution (my despatch No. 93 of 3rd April) 
which was to have received the endorsement 
of the party. But when the results of the 
elections became known, the congress was 
hurriedly postponed, and did not finally 
meet until 29th June. What had been 
planned as a victory celebration inevitably 
became an inquest on the causes of defeat. 
Dissensions within the party, which had 
been successfully camouflaged in the days of 
prosperity, became evident in the con¬ 
troversies and recriminations following the 
disaster. 

3. That the party has so far survived 
these strains, even if it cannot vet be said to 
have formed an effective opposition, is 
probably largely due to the firm attitude of 


ex-President Inonii himself. From the 
moment when the defeat of his party 
became known, he made it clear, both pub¬ 
licly and privately, that he now regarded it 
as nis duty to complete the political educa¬ 
tion of the Turkish people by demonstra¬ 
ting the role of the Opposition in a 
democracy. He is said to have informed 
his friends that he would devote the next 
two years of his life to this purpose, after 
which he would withdraw leaving the 
leadership of the party in younger hands. 
(The ex-President was much pleased by a 
letter which he received from Mr. Churchill 
a few days after his defeat, expressing sym¬ 
pathy and admiration for the services which 
he had rendered to his country, even during 
the difficult negotiations in 1943 and 1944 
on the participation of Turkey in the war.) 

4 The ex-President had his own explana¬ 
tion for the result of the elections. Address¬ 
ing the Supreme Council of the party, which 
met at the end of May in preparation for 
the forthcoming congress, he said that, 
though there were many lesser causes, the 
main one was the increasing desire of the 
Turkish people for a change. The P.R.P. 
had in the past paid insufficient attention to 
the remoter areas of the country, and he 
recommended that in the future the party 
leaders should visit them more frequently. 
He added that the Opposition had con¬ 
ducted a war of nerves against the Govern¬ 
ment and that “ foreign influences ” had also 
played their part. The implication of 
this remark was presumably that fellow- 
travelling elements had supported the 
Democrats, of which there is no evidence, 
though it is probably true of the National 
Party. 

5. There had been a good deal in the 
press about the need for the reform and 
rejuvenation of the party. M. Sadak had 
written in an editorial that the party should 
weed out those elements which had shown 
themselves hostile to true democracy. The 
public would eventually favour parties 
which stuck to their principles. It was no 
longer possible to continue with the old con¬ 
ceptions and the party should be satisfied 
with a smaller number of adherents, pledged 
to support a new and positive programme. 
It was thought in some quarters that the 
best strategy for the P.R.P. would be to 
come out boldly against the Government’s 
policy of support for private enterprise, in 
favour of more planning and more State 
control. Those who held this opinion 
argued that although the tide of public 
opinion was now running strongly in the 
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direction of economic liberalism, that policy 
would ultimately produce anomalies which 
would be most felt by the poorer classes of 
the population; and that the Opposition 
would then come into its own again. It was 
also suggested that the P.R.P. might best 
safeguard its future by making a firm stand 
for the interests of the peasants against the 
industrialists and large landowners. But the 
role of the P.R.P. as a peasants’ party would 
be a rather difficult one, owing to its 
undoubted neglect of the interests of the 
peasants during its years of power and to the 
fact that the origins and interests of its 
leaders are more or less identical with those 
of the Democrats. Both parties include in 
their upper hierarchy a number of big 
farmers, like the new Prime Minister 
himself. 

6 . It became clear in any case, as the 
congress proceeded, that the party were by 
no means ready to embark on a restatement 
of doctrine. Considerable disagreement 
was caused by the circulation of a 
pamphlet, originating with M. Sadi Irmak, 
and signed by 100 members of the party, 
demanding reform and advocating a com¬ 
mission to examine the “ reliability of 
members. M. Irmak’s own political record 
is none of the best, and he was strongly 
opposed by the more progressive section of 
the party, some of whom even accused him 
of extreme nationalism and “ neo-Fascist ” 
tendencies. The former President himself 
declared in his opening speech that there 
was no reason for radical changes in the 
structure and conception of the party. The 
policy of “ etatisme ” pursued by the former 
Government had been responsible for such 
progress as had been achieved in Turkey 
over the past thirty years. For instance, no 
reconstruction of Anatolia, which offered 
few incentives to the private capitalist, 
would have been possible without the inter¬ 
vention of the State. He complained that 
the moderate criticisms of the Opposition in 
the Assembly had been met by unjustifiable 
allegations on the part of the Democrats. 
The sweeping changes made by the latter 
in the Administration and in the High Com¬ 
mand of the Armed Forces were quite 
unnecessary and would have unfortunate 
effects. 

7. Although this speech did not go far 
enough to satisfy those who were pressing 
for reform, there was no disposition to 
challenge M. InonU’s pre-eminent position 
in the party, or to attribute to him responsi¬ 
bility for the defeat. His prestige is 
undoubtedly still very great and he received 


an enthusiastic ovation whenever he entered 
the room. Probably this was partly 
intended as a demonstration of support for 
M. Inonii against the personal attacks to 
which he and family are at present being 
subjected (Mr. Eyres’ despatch No. 184 of 
1st July). As was expected, at the closing 
session of the congress on 3rd July he was 
elected party chairman by an almost unani¬ 
mous vote. 

8 . The elections for the post of Secretary- 
General were more controversial. The 
choice lay between M. Kazim Giilek, former 
Minister of Communications and Chairman 
of the United Nations Commission in 
Korea, and a prominent member of the 
“ 35 ” (the younger Reformist wing of the 
party), M. Nihat Erim, former Deputy 
Prime Minister who was largely responsible 
for the new Electoral Law and is also a 
leader of the “35,” M. Cemil Said Barlas, 
former Minister of State, and M. Semsettin 
Giinaltay, the former Prime Minister. 
M. Kazim Giilek was finally elected by a 
small majority. He should be a good choice. 
The Reformist wing will also be strongly 
represented in the Supreme Council and 
Executive Committee of the party following 
the new elections to these bodies. 

9. The remaining decisions of the con¬ 
gress were somewhat anodyne. There was 
some discussion of the position of the 
Halkevis or People’s Houses, the cultural 
institutions which have previously been 
administered by the P.R.P. with the help 
of an annual Government subsidy. Their 
future has been in some doubt since the 
elections, because although the P.R.P. have 
strenuously maintained that they remain 
legally the property of the party, this has 
been contested by their opponents, who con¬ 
sider that they should belong to the nation, 
which paid for them. The Government has 
withdrawn the subsidy but has not yet pro¬ 
nounced on the question of ownership. The 
P.R.P. congress decided that the Halkevis 
should continue to be administered by the 
party and should be kept going by local 
resources. It remains to be seen whether 
the Government will leave them in 
possession. 

10. Some minor modifications were made 
in the party regulations, and the discussions 
on its future programme were ended by the 
appointment of commissions of experts to 
study the various questions on which a party 
doctrine was required. There was some 
discussion of the question of a second 
chamber and of primary elections to the 
office of President of the Republic, but no 
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final decisions were taken and constitutional 
reform as a whole was left to the next con¬ 
gress in 1951. In short, results of the con¬ 
gress were distinctly meagre and the public 
are unimpressed. The Republicans are 
evidently not yet ready to learn the lessons 
of their defeat and to come forward with a 
programme which differs fundamentally 
from that of the party in power. Until they 
do so, it is doubtful whether they will make 
much progress towards rallying their forces, 
sence the shortcomings of their administra¬ 
tion are too well remembered. For the 


moment the chief asset of the party is what 
remains of the personal prestige of 
M. Inonii and of some of its younger mem¬ 
bers of the “ 35 ” group. But the fact that 
it has come through the congress of 1950 
without open schism or mass desertions, is 
already something of an achievement. 

11 . Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office. 

I have. &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

H. M. EYRES. 


RK 1015/11 No. 21 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE ADANA DISTRICT * 

Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. (Received 31st July) 


(No. 205) Ankara, 

Sir, 25th July, 1950. 

It is, I believe, of interest to you to receive 
from time to time accounts of journeys 
undertaken in the Turkish provinces. With 
this in mind. I have the honour to enclose 
some economic notes(') written by Mr. J. G. 
Whittall, second secretary (commercial) at 
this embassy, after a visit with Mr. Millard 
to the plain of ^ukurova around Adana. 

2. This region, formerly known as Cilicia, 
is the richest farmland in Turkey as it was 
once one of the richest provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The high Taurus protect 
it from the rigours of the Anatolian winter 
as in the past they protected it from invasion 
and devastation from the north. Only one 
pass leads through this mountain barrier, 
the great gorge known as the Cicilian Gates, 
through which Alexander marched his army 
to conquer the east, and St. Paul travelled 
on foot to proselytise Phrygia and Cappa¬ 
docia. Alexander's inscription can still be 
seen cut in the rocks above the magnificent 
road built by the Royal Engineers during the 
last war. There must be few roads in the 
world which can equal it for scenery or for 
historical associations. 

3. Adana itself is the boom town of 
Turkey. The influx of American machinery 
and the expanding production of the plain 
have brought new wealth to the local land- 
owners and cotton spinners and are begin¬ 
ning to produce sharper social contrasts than 
are usual in Turkey. Luxurious villas are 
going up along the boulevards in suburbs, 
away from the squalor and narrow cobbled 
streets of the town itself. The development 


of orange growing is attracting capital from 
other parts of Turkey and the promise of 
oil is in the air. There are many large 
estates equipped with the latest machinery, 
which pay handsomely; but life for the 
peasant is still hard and in this part of the 
world the farming methods of the Bible and 
those of the Middle West can be seen side 
by side. 

4. The immediate occasion for this 
journey was a visit to a big farm some 
20 miles away from Adana. The farmer, 
Raif Bey Meto, a Turk from Thrace and 
formerly a journalist, is a fairly character¬ 
istic local figure. He is a prominent member 
of the Democrat Party, on whose behalf he 
conducted a vigorous electoral campaign 
among the local peasantry. He is a friend 
of the President of the Republic and of the 
Prime Minister, to whom, although he occu¬ 
pies no official position, he sometimes acts 
as confidant and go-between. He farms 
about 2,000 acres, including the largest 
private orange grove in Turkev, in partner¬ 
ship with his brother, an equally prominent 
member of the Republican Party. This 
divergence of political views does not dis¬ 
turb the harmony of the family, who derive 
an average profit of about £20,000 a year, 
virtually untaxed, from the farm. Raif Bey 
lives on the farm most of the year. His 
former modest house was washed away in 
one of the annual devastations of the 
Cevhan, and has not been replaced. He 
now lives in a two-room wooden shack, with 
which he is apparently not dissatisfied. It 
is rare for Turkish landowners to live on 
their properties and they do not feel the need 
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of country houses. In summer the heat 
inside the shack is intolerable; but the 
clouds of strange insects which rise from the 
banks of the Ceyhan make life out of doors 
almost equally difficult. 

5. Raif Bey attributed the loss of the elec¬ 
tions by the Republican Party in this area to 
their neglect of agricultural interests and 
the lack of flood control measures. 
Mr. Millard accompanied him to a village 
to talk with its principal inhabitants, with 
whom he is on excellent terms. The 
villagers were gossiping outside the mosque, 
which was. as usual, much the newest and 
most imposing building in the village, 
having been rebuilt the year before by a rich 
local benefactor. They were Democrats to 
a man. When asked what they chiefly 
hoped to obtain from the new Government, 
they answered ‘’land”; and after that, 
better seed for their crops. In the 
Qukurova. where land is costly and limited 
in extent, there seems to be a certain ani¬ 
mosity on the part of the peasants towards 
the landowners, some of whom are farming 
3,000 or 4,000 acres, equivalent to perhaps 
100 times the average peasant holding. 
There is little Government land to distri¬ 
bute. and the landowners are strongly 
opposed to the land reform tentatively intro¬ 
duced bv the last Government, which has 
remained a dead-letter as far as private land 
is concerned, although some State property 
has been distributed. This is another 
instance of conflicting interests among 
Democrat supporters, which the Govern¬ 
ment may find it hard to reconcile. 

6 . There is no doubt that the landowners 
are making more efficient use of the land 
than the peasants could. None of the 
villagers possessed machinery, which they 
said was only for the rich. But by compari¬ 
son with the peasants on the plateau, those 
of Qukurova are very well off. The village 
head-man in an average year probably 
obtains an income of about £ 1,000 from the 
40 acres or so of land which he farms. If 
he rents additional fields from a landowner, 
his income is correspondingly increased. 
But the peasants concentrate largely on 
cotton, and if that fails they are badly hit. 
On larger farms a more balanced produc¬ 
tion is possible. 

7. The villagers were evidently very 
pleased with the Government’s decision to 
permit the chanting in Arabic of the call to 
prayer. The Democrat Party seem to have 
gained a good deal of easy credit by this 
measure and the fact that the P.R.P. them¬ 
selves did not venture to oppose it shows 


what a sensitive spot has been touched. In 
this village there is no school and the child¬ 
ren are given the elements of education by 
the Imam. Religion is still strong there, 
even among the young. The danger of 
Moslem reaction probably exists, as the 
critics of the Government maintain, and it 
is becoming increasingly common to read 
of such incidents as the arrest in Istanbul the 
other day of a group of dancing Dervishes. 
It is difficult to believe that a serious revival 
of Islam would not be inimical to foreign 
influence and technical progress. The 
minute ritualistic observances, the ordering 
of the details of life by religious precept, 
and the recitation of meaningless texts, 
induce a fatalism which is deeply in contra¬ 
diction to the Western attitude of mind. 

8 . In the Qukurova, seasonal labour is 
employed in large quantities in the cotton 
fields. The labourers come mostly from the 
mountains, where their own lands are too 
poor to provide them with subsistence. 
They travel in their farm-carts with their 
children and animals and camp by the road¬ 
side near Adana waiting to be hired. They 
are engaged by the week and usually paid 
off at the end of it. (In this region the 
peasants still say special prayers for the soul 
of Ibrahim Pa$a, the son of Mohammed Ali 
of Egypt, who during his governorship of 
Syria in the 1830’s, ordained that labourers 
should rest on Fridays.) They earn the 
equivalent of about £7 per month and are 
fed on the farms. The diet is a monotonous 
one of bread, rice and vegetables. They 
work in groups from sunrise till sunset, with 
two hours' break at midday. In the evening 
they retire to rest, men and women together 
on the roofs of the farm buildings, or camp 
in the fields under mosquito nets. They are 
a mixed collection as a rule, old men. 
women and children of 14 to 15. When 
one speaks to them at work, custom 
demands that they should offer you a cup 
of brownish water from the river, which, as 
Raif Bey remarked, makes excellent 
natural manure. There are two overseers 
to each group, one provided by the landlord 
and the other by the labourers themselves. 
The latter is a kind of agent, an exploiter 
on a small scale, who is in touch with the 
local farmers and undertakes to find the 
labourers work. He receives a commission 
both from them and from the farmers. 

9. The permanent farm labourers are 
much better off. The bailiff on Raif Bey’s 
farm earns about £50 a month and the head 
mechanic about £20 plus his keep. Raif Bey 
is a good employer and pays their medical 
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expenses when they fall sick. Young 
labourers are gradually trained in the use of 
industrial machines and their wages increase 
with their proficiency. Their living con¬ 
ditions are, of course, primitive in the 
extreme, as on all Turkish farms. Further 
south, in the Amouk Plain around Antioch, 
the Arab villages must be among the most 
primitive in the world. They are built of 
reeds, and apparently contain only one 
room, which is shared with the farm 
animals. Living standards must have 
declined since the days of the Hittites, whose 
city mounds cover the plain. 

10. West of the Qukurova, the foot-hills 
of the Taurus come down to the sea and the 
character of the country changes completely. 
The soil is sparse and rocky and the low 
hills are thickly covered with wild olives. 
This is Cilicia Tracheia, or Rugged Cilicia, 
a stretch of coast which runs fcr about 
50 miles between Merain and Silifke. In 
Roman times this land was immensely rich 
in olives; and it is said that the oil was 
pressed out in the hills and allowed to run 
down over aqueducts into the galleys 
waiting at the ports. Mile after mile of 
ruined cities bear witness to the numerous 
population which once lived here. At 
Coricos there is a vast necropolis of early 
Christians, and the Church of St. Paul, 
once the second place of pilgrimage in the 
Christian world, stands in the midst of 
thousands of sarcophagi. Rocky inlets and 
bays run into the coast and contain the mag¬ 
nificent vestiges of Roman harbours, built 
of the local marble. To-day there is little 
cultivation of olives and the land supports 
only a few peasants scratching for crops in 
the thin soil. 

1 1. Coricos. which was once a great city 
and a capital of the Seleucids, is now a tiny 
village dominated by two great mediaeval 
castles, one on the coast and one on an 
island in the sea. Nearby is the place 
known in antiquity as the Corvcian Cave, 
one of the wonders of the world, which is 
elaborately described in the “ Golden 
Bough.” A Roman road leads up the hills 
to some ancient ruins, which stand near the 
edge of an enormous gorge or hole in the 
rock. At the bottom of the gorge is a little 
Byzantine church, built on the site of a 
Greek temple, at the mouth of the cave 
itself. The cave is gigantic and it is possible 
to climb down for hundreds of feet, until 


when one can go no further the roar of an 
invisible torrent is heard inside the rock. 
This place was one of the most famous 
oracles of the ancient world, sacred to the 
worship of Corycian Zeus, whom Frazer 
identifies with the Hittite Baal. 

12. A few yards from the gorge con¬ 
taining the Corycian Cave there is a similar 
but far more awe-inspiring phenomenon: a 
vast circular hole in the earth, like the crater 
of a volcano. The edges are overhanging, 
and no one has ever ventured to explore the 
bottom, hundreds of feet below, which is 
covered in thick vegetation. The ancients 
believed that this was the lair of a malevo¬ 
lent giant called Typhon. described by 
Aeschylus as a “dweller in Cilician caves, 
dread monster, hundred-headed.” To the 
local inhabitants these two caverns are 
known as Heaven and Hell respectively. 

13. These places, once so famous, are 
to-day almost unknown, not only to 
foreigners but to the Turks themselves. The 
whole coast is very beautiful and, if made 
accessible by an adequate road and a few 
simple hotels, would have everything to 
offer to tourists; but no such facilities exist 
and it is very unlikely that they will be pro¬ 
vided in the foreseeable future. The Turks 
are not an imaginative people and, although 
there is much talk of encouraging tourism, 
they have little idea of what is required and 
little real interest in the natural beauty and 
wonderful archaelogical richness of their 
country. It is difficult net to regret the dis¬ 
appearance of the Greeks. For thousands 
of years they made the prosperity of the 
Mediterranean and /Egean shores, and 
although in Cilicia they were submerged by 
Armenians and Ottomans in the Middle 
Ages, further West they were still the most 
advanced section of the population at the 
end of the First World War. What Turkey 
has gained in national unity she has lost in 
human resources, and it is probable that had 
the Greeks been allowed to remain, the 
wealth of her western seaboard would be far 
greater than it is to-dav. 

14. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office, to the 
Joint Intelligence Board and to the Com¬ 
mercial Relations and Exports Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

I have. &c. 

H. M. EYRES. 
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RK 1825/1 No. 22 

THE TURKISH MINORITY IN BULGARIA 


Mr. Mason to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 124) Sofia , 

Sir, 11 th A a gust, 1950. 

I nave the honour to report that in recent 
weeks there has been a mass movement 
among the Turkish Minority, prompted it 
would seem by the Bulgarian authorities, to 
secure permission to emigrate to Turkey. 
Reports have reached me, which it has been 
possible to confirm, that the Turkish Con¬ 
sulates here have been flooded with applica¬ 
tions for visas and long queues of applicants 
have in fact been seen outside these offices. 

2. The legal basis for the present demand 
for emigration facilities is the Bulgarian- 
Turkish Treaty of Friendship of 18th Octo¬ 
ber, 1925, which includes an agreement, still 
in force, covering the treatment of the 
Turkish Minority in Bulgaria and the Bul¬ 
garian Minority in Turkey. Article 2 
thereof provides that the Governments of 
these two countries shall not put any 
obstacles in the way of the voluntary emigra¬ 
tion of the minorities in their respective 
territories. It also lays down that emigrants 
shall be allowed to take with them all their 
movable property and that they shall have 
the right to realise all their immovable pro¬ 
perty. The method of dealing with the 
proceeds of the latter was to be the subject 
of a further agreement between the Bul¬ 
garian and Turkish Governments which was 
never, in fact, concluded. I understand, 
moreover, that under previous Bulgarian 
regimes the basic agreement itself never 
really came into operation. 

3. The whole question has now been 
raised again as a live issue, rather unexpect¬ 
edly, by a note presented by the Bulgarian 
Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Turkish Charge d'Affaires in Sofia on 10th 
August, and I have the honour to enclose a 
copy(') of the text as published in the Bul¬ 
garian press to-day. The note first refers 
to the fair treatment which the Bulgarian 
Government has accorded to the Turkish 
Minority and points out that it is carefully 
observing the 1925 Convention. It goes on 
to state that the Bulgarian authorities have 
in consequence issued declarations to more 
than 250,000 members of the Turkish 
Minority wishing to be “ repatriated," and 
have already issued 54,028 passports. The 
issue of declarations and passports is con- 


{Received 15 th August) 

tinuing. The note then levels accusations 
against the Turks who are said to be— 

(a) Making too many enquiries about 

prospective emigrants. 

(b) Holding up unnecessarily the granting 
of visas. 

(c) Using prospective emigrants for col¬ 

lecting intelligence about Bulgaria. 

( d > Lacking in any sincere desire or 
serious intention of ensuring the 
“ repatriation ” of Bulgarian Turks. 

(e) Creating anti-Bulgarian feelings among 

the Turkish Minority in Bulgaria, and 
in consequence sabotaging Bulgarian 
economy. 

(f) Subjecting to serious privations large 

groups of the Turkish population in 
Bulgaria who, deceived by Turkish 
propaganda, are selling their pro¬ 
perty, leaving their work and 
incurring grave material hardships. 

The note concludes by requesting the Turk¬ 
ish Government to arrange for the 
immediate reception of the 250,000 members 
of the Turkish Minority who, it alleges, wish 
to return to Turkey, with a view to this 
operation being concluded within three 
months; it also requests that the Turkish 
Government should guarantee the unim¬ 
peded acceptance of Turks who may wish 
to return to Turkey in the future. 

4. The Bulgarian note undoubtedly 
reveals a new departure in the policy of the 
Bulgarian Government towards the Turkish 
minority in this country, and must neces¬ 
sarily give rise to some speculation as to 
the motive behind it. While it is true that 
the Bulgarian authorities have consistently 
maintained that Turks who wish to leave 
Bulgaria are perfectly free to do so, in actual 
practice this has not always been the case, 
and they have at the same time depicted the 
Bulgarian Turks as a contented minority 
who were steadily progressing from their 
previously backward condition under the 
aegis of the present Communist regime. The 
immediate parallel which suggests itself on 
a preliminary consideration of this new 
policy is that the Bulgarian Government is 
making preparations to clear the country 
generally, and the Turkish frontier districts 
in particular, of a potentially disaffected 
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racial group, much as the Russians removed 
the Volga Germans and other minorities of 
doubtful loyalty during the war. In a letter 
to Information Research Department, dated 
20th July, 1949 (143/19/49) this post gave 
the numerical strength of the Turkish and 
Pomak minority as approximately 800,000, 
and it will thus be seen that the present aim 
is to get rid of well over a quarter of this 
combined total. The Bulgarian Government 
no doubt has the intention not only of 
attempting to strengthen its own position by 
this move but also of causing as much 
embarrassment as possible to the Turkish 
Government. A mass influx on the scale 
and at the speed contemplated by the 
Bulgars would obviously create much con¬ 
fusion in Turkey, and the Turkish Legation 
here believe that a good number of trained 
agitators would be included among the 
emigrants. The Legation also say that they 
have evidence that Turkish specialists and 
technicians, though admittedly few in num-* 
ber, are being denied facilities to leave. 
From the Turkish point of view they are, of 
course, the most desirable type of emigrant. 

5. A mass exodus would not be, however, 
without serious problems for the Bulgarian 
Government, too. It would be faced with 
considerable disorganisation in the agricul¬ 
tural production of a number of regions and 
with an appreciable loss of recruits for the 
“ Trudovaks ”—an efficient Labour Corps 
run on para-military lines and largely drawn 
from minority groups not sufficiently trusted 
to bear arms. It is possible to suppose that 


the objections on these scores were over¬ 
ruled following a consideration of this prob¬ 
lem in the light of purely Bulgarian interests, 
particularly since the Bulgars have a very 
marked traditional dislike of the Turks in 
their midst and the Bulgarian Communist 
Party has undoubtedly made little progress 
in its attempts to convert them to its creed, 
but one cannot but feel at the same time that 
there has been external guidance in this 
matter. 

6 . As regards the views of the members of 
the Turkish minority itself it is probably safe 
to say that in recent times their natural anti¬ 
pathy against the Bulgars has been exacer¬ 
bated by a destestation of the Communist 
way of life, and that consequently they have 
fallen easy victims to the present Bulgarian 
propaganda campaign for their return to 
Turkey. That the latter is now being 
officially fomented on a very large scale. I 
have no doubt, but no evidence has so far 
been forthcoming to suggest that they are 
being subjected to abnormal pressure. The 
normal pressure to which all are subjected in 
a Communist State would appear to be ade¬ 
quate to secure the Bulgarian Government’s 
purpose. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Ankara, 
who may be able to provide some account 
of the Turkish Government’s reaction to 
this latest development in Bulgaro-Turkish 
relations. 

I have. &c. 

PAUL MASON. 


RK 1071/31 No. 23 

TURKISH POLICY TOWARDS THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sir V. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 21 st August) 


(No. 228. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 15//t August. 1950. 

You will have seen from my telegram 
No. 61 Saving, of 6th July that the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was much dis¬ 
turbed at the Egyptian attitude of neutrality 
and the uncertainty of other Arab States in 
the face of the recent events in Korea. The 
Turkish Government, prompted to some 
extent by my United States colleague, inter¬ 
vened vigorously with the representatives 
of the Arab States, and I understand that at 
least as far as Iraq was concerned, their 
action was not entirely without effect. 

2. This incident shows that the Turkish 
Government are prepared, if they consider 
the issue sufficiently important, to make use 
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of such influence as they possess to bring 
the Arab States into line with Western 
policy; and it may therefore be worth 
defining the attitude of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment towards those States in the context of 
the struggle between Soviet Russia and the 
Western world. 

3. As you know, Turkish foreign policy 
looks westward: the Turks like to think of 
Turkey as a European country. They are 
consequently proud of their membership of 
the Council of Europe and disappointed at 
their exclusion from the Atlantic Pact, for 
admission to which they still hope and work. 
Although there is a revival in Turkey of the 
Moslem religion, to which the new Govern¬ 
ment have made certain concessions, the 
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secular basis of the State remains un¬ 
changed; and there is no support for a 
policy ol solidarity with the Arab States 
Dased on a common religion. But altnough 
the Turks have turned their backs on the 
East and on Islam and presume to look on 
the Arab world with Western eyes, their 
statesmen feel, or would like to feel, that 
Turkey has retained a special influence in 
a grojp of States which until recently 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire. They 
also realise that the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which involves most of the 
Arab States and Israel, is of vital importance 
for Turkey, and they are constantly trying 
to interest His Majesty's Government and 
the United States Government in an 
Eastern Mediterranean pact. Thus, in his 
speech to the National Assembly on 29th 
May, 1950 (Mr. Eyres’ despatch No. 164 of 
7th June), the Prime Minister emphasised 
the importance of the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and referred to his Govern¬ 
ment's intention to seek closer relations with 
the States of the Near East. 

4. The Turks are, however, interested in 
defence arrangements with the States of the 
Middle East only if these are linked with the 
Atlantic Pact or otherwise underwritten by 
Britain and the United States. Their real 
aim in urging the formation of an Eastern 
Mediterranean pact is to involve the 
Western Powers in more specific guarantees 
of Turkish security. They hold the un¬ 
realistic policies and petty armies of the 
Arab States in great contempt and have 
made no attempt to enter into military com¬ 
mitments with those Governments. It is 
true that they voted against the United 
Nations resolution of November 1947 on the 
partition of Palestine; but once Israel was 
firmly established they did not seek Arab 
favour by withholding recognition or 
sympathy from a State by whose achieve¬ 
ments and potentialities they are impressed. 
The Saadabad Pact and the treaties of 
friendship with Iraq and Jordan have little 
practical importance. 

5. Thus the main aims of the Turkish 
Government in the Middle East are similar 
to those of His Majesty’s Government—the 
maintenance of stability and security, a 


satisfactory settlement between the Arab 
States and Israel, and the creation of an 
effective system ol delence against Com¬ 
munist penetration and Russian aggression. 
Tney do not yet aspire to lead the Arab 
worid. for they do not consider it worth 
leading at present. They see themselves 
rather as the senior local partner in a 
defensive system created by Britain and 
America. Meanwhile their policy, if it may 
be called a policy, is to welcome the efforts 
of His Majesty's Government to maintain 
stability in the Middle East. They realise 
the importance to Turkey of satisfactory 
defence arrangements between Great 
Britain and the Arab States, especially 
Egypt; and I am sure that the present Gov¬ 
ernment would endorse the assurance which 
M. Sadak gave you in Strasbourg on 1st 
April, 1950, that His Majesty's Government 
could always count on the support of the 
Turkish Government in the maintenance of 
British bases in Egypt and North Africa. 

6 . It cannot be said that the Turkish 
policy of support for the British position in 
the Middle East has been carried out with 
enthusiasm or has yet had much practical 
effect. However, I believe the Turks would 
be willing to support us in our efforts to 
convince Arab Governments of the dangers 
and needs of the international situation. It 
is for His Majesty's Representatives in the 
Arab capitals to judge whether such support 
would be effective. It is possible that the 
Turks overestimate their influence in the 
Arab world, and that they have failed to 
grasp the nature of Arab nationalism, which 
seems to regard treaties with a Western 
Power not so much as guarantees of national 
security but as steps on the road to complete 
independence from Western “ imperialism.” 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton. Cairo and Bagdad, His Majesty’s 
Ministers at Damascus, Amman, Beirut 
and Tel Aviv, His Majesty's Consulate- 
General at Istanbul, and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

H. M. EYRES. 
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RK 1071/32 No. 24 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Turkey and the Atlantic Pact 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara) 


(No. 128. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 22 nd August, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
to-day to talk about the possible adherence 
of Turkey to the Atlantic Pact. He asked 
whether I had had time since my return 
from Strasbourg to pay any attention to the 
question. I said that I had given a lot of 
thought to it but had not yet brought it 
before the Cabinet. Meanwhile, there was 
one point which had puzzled me about the 
Turkish application and I w’ould be glad of 
any comments he could make on it. Did 
the Turkish Government believe that 
Turkey would actually be in a stronger posi¬ 
tion if she were a member of the Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and if so why did they 
think this? It seemed to me that, so far as 
the provision of supplies and equipment 
from the United States was concerned, 
Turkey was more advantageously situated 
as she was under the Truman doctrine. 
When it came to getting appropriations 
from Congress, Turkey and Greece were 
probably in a better position than the 
individual signatories of the Atlantic Pact 
who had to depend upon receiving a pro¬ 
portionate share out of a common pool, the 
amount of which was always liable to be 
cut as the result of action by pressure 
groups in and around Congress. If the 
Turkish Government thought that they 
were not receiving enough equipment and 
supplies under the present arrangement, I 
would like the Ambassador to furnish me 
with chapter and verse in support of this 
belief. 

2. His Excellency replied that the Turkish 
Government were most grateful for the 
material assistance which they were receiv¬ 
ing from the United States, but that it was 
in fact not sufficient for their needs and he 
would try to provide me with facts and 
figures to show why this was so. They 
certainly thought that they would be in a 
stronger position if they were admitted to 


the Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and their 
reason for thinking this was that they would 
then be able to take their place in the com¬ 
mon arrangements for defence against 
Russia and to play their part in making 
these arrangements. The fact that they were 
excluded from the planning of the Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation constituted an invita¬ 
tion to the Russians to attack through 
Turkey. The Truman doctrine was at best 
a promise of liberation and the Turkish 
Government wanted to have a full guaran¬ 
tee of protection. I commented that if war 
came with Russia our only concern would 
be to knock the Russians out as soon as pos¬ 
sible by whatever means were the most 
effective and we would not be concerned 
with protecting this or that particular area in 
the process of doing so. 

3. The Ambassador also said that Turkish 
feelings had been hurt by the knowledge 
that when the question of Turkey's 
adherence to the Pact had been brought "up 
on a previous occasion some of the minor 
signatories of the Pact had made objections. 
I said that I was not aware of this having 
happened. On the contrary, l remembered 
that when I had discussed the composition 
of the Atlantic Treaty Organisation with 
Mr. Acheson and others in 1949 the 
candidacy of Turkey as such had not arisen; 
what we had discussed had been the advan¬ 
tages of particular areas such as the Eastern 
Mediterranean or the Middle East being 
associated with the Pact. 

4. I told the Ambassador in conclusion 
that this was not a subject upon which I had 
wished to exchange views with the Ameri¬ 
cans at long range and that I would discuss 
it with Mr. Acheson in person when I went 
to the United States next month. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton and Paris. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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RK 1017/28 No. 25 

LOCAL ELECTIONS IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 28 th August ) 


(No. 230) Ankara, 

Sir, 24//? August, 1950. 

In my telegram No. 76 Saving, paragraph 
9, I referred briefly to the elections for 
village elders (Muhtars) which took place 
in Turkey on 13th August. These elections 
are concerned with the smallest unit of local 
government in Turkey, which may perhaps 
be compared to our parish councils. They 
are naturally of greater importance in the 
villages than in the towns. 

2. Complete results are not yet available 
and it may be premature to draw any 
definite conclusions. These elections seem 
to have been rather neglected by the Demo¬ 
cratic Party who, with their overwhelming 
majority in the National Assembly, were no 
doubt confident of their hold on the 
electorate. In the towns the poll was a 
very low one. in some cases apparently not 
more than 5 per cent., but in some rural 
areas up to 90 per cent, voted. Local elec¬ 
tions of this kind cannot, of course, be com¬ 
pared with parliamentary elections, and in 
the villages personalities as opposed to 
parties, play the most important part. More¬ 
over, in local elections, based on single 
candidates and very small constituencies, the 
system is not so overwhelmingly favourable 
to the majority party as the system of large 
constituencies and party lists adopted for 
the general elections. It would not, there¬ 
fore, be safe to assume that the results show 
that the Democrat Party have lost popularity 
since they assumed power. At the same 
time, the results were certainly not encourag¬ 
ing for the Democrats. In Istanbul, for 
instance, where the Democrat Party won all 
the seats at the general elections, the People’s 
Republican Party have won 279 seats, the 
Democratic Party 209 and the National 
Party 8. In certain other towns the P.R.P. 
have a majority and even in the /Egean 
area, which is a stronghold of the Democrat 
Party, they have had a majority in some 
places and an almost equal number of seats 
with the Democrats in others. It is likely, 
however, though not certain, that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party will have a majority over the 
country as a whole, and this is important in 
the country districts, where up to now 95 per 
cent, of the Muhtars have been P.R.P. men. 

3. One reason for the relative failure of 
the Democratic Party was doubtless that 
they were relying on the support of the 
masses, which they had gained at the general 


elections, whereas the P.R.P. made an effort 
to get their supporters to the polls to demon¬ 
strate that in spite of their defeat, they 
remained a force to be reckoned with. The 
result will probably oblige the Democrat 
Party to pay greater attention to local 
elections in future and especially to the 
municipal elections, which are of greater 
importance. These are due to take place on 
3rd September next. The floating vote of 
those who have no definite party allegiance, 
which went to the Democrat Party at the 
elections of 14th May, will not so easily be 
secured by them now that they are the party 
in power. And they can scarcely rely on 
their performance since the elections to do 
the work of electoral propaganda for them; 
not because they have shown themselves to 
be unusually incompetent but because the 
mass of the electorate certainly expected 
far more than any Government could 
achieve in so short a period. The Muhtar 
elections seem to show that there is a cer¬ 
tain weakness in the party organisation of 
the Democrats, although this weakness did 
not show itself in the elections of 14th May, 
possibly because the mass of the electorate 
voted against the P.R.P. rather than for the 
Democrats. 

4. It seems too that the P.R.P., although 
so far ineffective as an opposition, are far 
from having been completely crushed by 
their defeat and the results of these local 
elections should give them greater con¬ 
fidence and lead them to play a more 
vigorous role. This will on the whole be to 
the interest of sound democratic government 
in Turkey, since the Democrats have tended 
to regard themselves as representing the 
nation as a whole. The vitality of the 
opposition, as shown by these elections, also 
gives added importance to their attitude 
towards the Turkish Government’s decision 
to send troops to Korea, though as reported 
in my despatch No. 231, I doubt whether 
they speak for more than a minority on this. 
If the Democrat Government wish to main¬ 
tain the tradition of a non-party foreign 
policy they will have to take the views of 
the Opposition into account and consult 
them on important issues. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have. &c. 

G. G. ARTHUR. 

(For the Ambassador). 
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RK 1015/13 No. 26 

POST-ELECTORAL POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 236) Ankara. 

Sir, 31s/ August, 1950. 

Three months have passed since the 
victory of the Democratic Party at the 
Turkish general elections, and it is now 
possible to form some idea of how the two 
main parties are adapting themselves to their 
reversed positions. 

2. The lack of a strong parliamentary 
tradition and of an educated public, 
interested in the day to day struggles of 
political life, have handicapped the leaders 
on both sides, and it is clear that not only 
are the Republican Party leaders floundering 
ineffectively in their efforts to conduct a 
vigorous Opposition, but that Democratic 
Ministers are continuing to demonstrate 
their inexperience in the handling of affairs. 

3. The active prosecution of the Opposi¬ 
tion to the Government has largely devolved 
upon Mr. Kasim Giilek, the Secretary- 
General of the Republican Party and the 
most able of its younger men. He has been 
touring the country and speaking in all the 
larger centres, and has conducted a vigorous 
campaign, which will no doubt be intensified 
when the Assembly meets in November, 
though Mr. Giilek lost his own seat in May. 
He has so far been handicapped by a lack 
of adequate issues on which to attack the 
Government. Their failure to consult the 
Opposition over the decision to despatch 
troops to Korea has been almost the only- 
controversial subject, and it has been worked 
to death. Latterly Mr. Giilek has found 
another stick with which to beat his 
opponents in that there have been a number 
of signs that the Government are dismissing 
civil servants for political reasons. Mr. 
Giilek has pointed to this as an application 
of the “ spoils system,” and has painted a 
picture of the whole civil service trembling 
for their jobs. So far his description is 
exaggerated and it was not unnatural that 
after the elections, the Democrats should 
have removed provincial Governors and 
other local administrative officials who had 
used their position to favour the People's 
Republican Party; but the Government 
have now gone beyond that and it is clear 
that they have not been able to resist the 
claims of some of their supporters to good 
jobs. Many civil servants in the Central 
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(Received 4th September) 

Administration who are thought to have 
supported the Republican Party too openly 
are being removed. No important changes 
have yet taken place in the diplomatic 
service, although it is reported that Mr. 
Sinasi Devrin, the ambassador at Warsaw, 
who is not a career diplomat but a Repub¬ 
lican Party deputy and ex-Minister of Justice 
appointed quite recently, is being recalled as 
it has been discovered that he has not done 
his military service. However, in some parts 
of the home civil service, changes are un¬ 
doubtedly taking place, some of which 
appear to be frankly political. It is said 
now, that the late Minister of Education, 
Mr. Avni Basman (my telegram No. 72, 
Saving), resigned because he would not agree 
to these changes being made in his depart¬ 
ment, whereas his successor has raised no 
objection. The British Council Representa¬ 
tive here has heard of many impending dis¬ 
missals in the educational administration, 
and says that the administrative confusion 
that has resulted has already made business 
much slower and more difficult. Other in¬ 
stances, such as the replacement of the head 
ol the P.T.T. and of other economic officials, 
appear to have been the result of political 
pressure. But it is still too early to say that 
anything in the nature of a “ general post ” 
will take place on the United States model, 
and, as reported in my despatch No. 153, 
Professor Fuad Kdpriilu has stated that it 
will not, and he also assured members of 
my staff and myself before the elections that 
there would be no wholesale changes. None 
the less, the little that has already been done 
has given Mr. Giilek useful ammunition. 

4. Several of the other Republican Party 
leaders, such as Mr. Barlas and Mr. Erim, 
who were Ministers in the last Government 
but lost their seats at the elections, have 
become frequent, but not very effective, con¬ 
tributors to the press. Mr. Erim has also 
broadcast. Mr. Sadak has returned to writ¬ 
ing for his own paper, the Ak$am, but has 
so far kept clear of party polemics and 
limited himself to general thoughts on 
foreign affairs. The late President, Ismet 
Inonii, has just made a political broadcast 
in which he said that uneasiness reigned 
throughout the country under the Demo¬ 
cratic administration and repeated the 
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accusation that army officers and civil 
servants were apprehensive for their jobs 
He said that difficulties were put in the way 
of Republican deputies wishing to raise 
points in the Assembly, that the Democrats 
had no sense of responsibility in foreign 
policy, that their threat to deport Com¬ 
munists was illegal and that citizens should 
therefore vote Republican at the municipal 
and local elections. 

5. On the Government side the main 
brunt of replying to the charges of the 
Opposition has fallen on the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Adnan Menderes. As the Assembly is 
not sitting, he has had to reply by way of 
press conferences and official statements. 
He does not seem at his ease in dealing with 
attacks on the Government policy; in his 
statements and interviews he uses violent 
language and abuses the Opposition without 
producing any particularly forceful argu¬ 
ments to refute their criticisms. Recently, 
for example, in a speech to Democratic 
Party members and journalists, he referred 
to the Opposition line on the despatch of 
troops to Korea as “ dangerous and despic¬ 
able," and said that their criticisms were 
designed to create disunity in the country, 


that their attitude “ contained the germs of 
provocation,” that this was “ vile ” and 
probably illegal, and that the Government 
would not tolerate it. After this some 
Democrat newspapers talked cheerfully of 
legal action against Mr. Giilek. It is unlikely 
that the Government will go to such foolish 
lengths, but it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Menderes is setting the example in bitter 
and unnecessarily abusive polemics. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the other 
hand, has made a remarkable number of 
statements on foreign policy, few of which 
say anything new, but has been fairly 
moderate in his attitude to the Opposition. 

6. It is to be hoped that as time goes on, 
both parties may acquire more skill in the 
give and take of democratic controversy, 
although, if the Government succeeds in its 
request to have Turkey included in the 
Atlantic Pact, their prestige will be such that 
they will be able to ignore Opposition 
criticism for some time. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have. &c. 

H. M. EYRES. 


RK 1071/46 No. 27 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Turkey and the Atlantic Pact 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara) 


(No. 136. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 4th September, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
again to-day to talk about the possible 
adherence of Turkey to the Atlantic Pact. 
He said that at our last meeting I had told 
him that I had not yet discussed the Turkish 
request with the Cabinet. Had I been able 
since to do so? I replied that the question had 
not been taken in the Cabinet as members 
of the Cabinet had been dispersed, but that 
I had discussed it with my colleagues, who 
felt, as did I, that I should have a personal 
exchange of views with Mr. Acheson before 
a conclusion was reached. 

2. His Excellency asked me whether we 
had had any preliminary exchanges of views 
with the Americans. I replied that as yet 
there had been few exchanges, for we had 
decided that this was a problem to be 
settled by intimate talks and not by tele¬ 


grams. It had been left to me to discuss the 
matter with the Americans and the French 
principally and to report back the result. 
I told Mr. Agikalin in confidence that I 
proposed to talk to Mr. Acheson before the 
Atlantic Conference opened. So far we had 
not received the American view, for the 
State Department had taken the same line— 
that there should be a personal exchange 
of views before a decision was taken. The 
question was not one which could be lightly 
considered, for it was bound up with prob¬ 
lems of defence and commitments elsewhere; 
and, while so far as I was aware there was 
no prejudice against Turkey in the United 
States, the United States Government had 
to carry Congress with them. 

3. The Ambassador said that he could tell 
me in confidence that Mr. Acheson had told 
the Turkish Ambassador in Washington 
that the United States Government had not 
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yet made up their minds. Mr. Acheson had 
said that he wondered whether in fact the 
continental members of the Atlantic Pact 
would be of much help to Turkey. I 
replied that I too had wondered whether 
they might not be a handicap. I frankly 
at present did not know, but I had asked 
the Chiefs of Staff to examine the point. I 
realised that at the moment Turkey looked 
upon the matter largely from the psycho¬ 
logical point of view, but we must be 
satisfied regarding the best course from the 
point of view of defence. 

4. His Excellency asked in conclusion 
that the Turkish Government should be 
kept informed so far as possible of what was 
occurring. The question was one of the 
greatest importance to Turkey. No one 


knew when the next attack might come and 
the Turkish Government were most anxious 
to know what steps would be taken if 
Turkey were attacked. I told the Ambas¬ 
sador that this was the question which I 
proposed to discuss with Mr. Acheson, and 
that I would point out to him that we 
had a treaty with Turkey and increasing 
commitments elsewhere. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris. Rome. Brussels. The Hague, 
Luxembourg. Copenhagen. Oslo, Reykjavik, 
Lisbon and the United Kingdom High Com¬ 
missioner, Ottawa. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


RK 1023/5 No. 28 

TURKISH POLICY TOWARDS THE ARAB STATES 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Attlee. (Received 18 th September) 


(No. 388. Confidential) Alexandria. 

Sir, 14//? September, 1950. 

In paragraph 6 of his despatch No. 228 
of 15th August, regarding Turkish policy 
towards the Arab States, Sir Noel Charles 
stated that it was possible that the Turks 
over-estimated their influence in the Arab 
world. From the angle of this post I should 
say that such is indeed the case at present, 
particularly in so far as it applies to Egypt. 
From what we have been able to observe, 
the tendency of the Turkish Embassy here 
seems to have been to cultivate mainly the 
Egyptian upper-class elements of Turkish 
descent rather than the more purely 
Egyptian and plebian elements. This may 
be partly explained by a community of 
cultural background. At all events, the Turk¬ 
ish influence in Egypt as a whole is almost 
negligible, and politically the two countries 
have not given the impression of having 
much in common. Latterly, Egypt, in com¬ 
mon with other Arab States, has felt resent¬ 
ment towards Turkey by reason of the 
Turkish recognition of Israel and the suspi¬ 
cion that Turkey profited by trading with 
the other side during the Palestine campaign. 
Still more recently the Arab States have been 
indisposed towards Turkey by the latter's 
candidature for the seat on the Security 
Council shortly to be vacated by Egypt at 
a moment when the Arab States consider 
that it is essential that one of their number 


should have that seat in anticipation of dis¬ 
cussions on certain aspects of the Palestine 
question. 

2. In any approaches made by Turkey to 
the Arab States with a view to influencing 
them towards alignment with western policy, 
the Arab States would recognise Turkey’s 
anxieties about her own security and, while 
considering Turkey justified in getting all 
the support she could from the Western 
Powers, they would hardly be likely to see 
any reason to abate their national aspira¬ 
tions for the sake of Turkey’s security. 

3. In a recent conversation with a member 
of my staff, Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha 
remarked that the new Government in 
Turkey was inclined to a policy of what he 
called “ appeasement ’’ towards the Arabs, 
but the Arab States could not overlook 
Turkey's recognition of Israel altogether. 
Azzam Pasha considered that the general 
relations between Turkey and the Arab 
States had for a considerable time been quite 
friendly but not really close; he explained 
this by the fact that Kemalist Turkey had 
looked westwards to Europe, thus rather 
neglecting Egypt and the Arab world, and 
that Egypt had decided that her interests lay 
in strengthening her bonds with the Arab 
world. Thus the respective outlooks were 
for a long time divergent, but now that the 
new Turkish Government seemed inclined 
to pay more attention to the Arab States he 
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saw no reason at all why a friendly and 
harmonious relationship should not develop. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Ankara, 
Bagdad, Damascus, Beirut, Tel Aviv and 


Washington and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


RK 1071/77 No. 29 

TURKISH INFLUENCE IN SYRIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Montagu-Pollock to Mr. Bevin. (Received 16 th October) 


(No. 164. Confidential) Damascus, 

Sir, 10 th October, 1950. 

In paragraph 6 of his despatch No. 228 
of 15th August His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Ankara expresses the conviction that the 
Turkish Government would be willing to 
support His Majesty's Government in their 
efforts to convince the Arab Governments 
of the dangers and needs of the international 
situation on any occasion where such 
support might prove effective. 

2. Syrian feeling towards Turkey is at 
present made up of a curious blend of 
respect and dislike. The Syrians recognise 
Turkish courage in standing up to Soviet 
pressure and admire the country's political 
unity. They were also impressed by the 
free and democratic way in which the recent 
Turkish elections were conducted. At the 
same time they are unable to forget that 
the Arab States at one time formed part of 
the Turkish Empire and that since achieving 
their independence they have not succeeded 
in building themselves an international 
reputation in any way comparable with that 
of the young Turkish Republic. In her 
relations with Turkey I think it would be 
fair to say that Syria suffers from a slight 
inferiority complex. 

3. The recent tussle between Turkey and 
the Lebanon for a seat on the Security 
Council has probably caused a momentary 
set-back as regards Turkey’s relations with 
the Arab States, though I suspect that both 
Turkey and Syria regard Egypt as mainly 
responsible for Lebanese insistence on pre¬ 
senting a candidate. A more permanent 
source of ill-feeling between Syria and 
Turkey, however, is the question of 
sovereignty over the district of Alexan- 
dretta. The Syrians do not feel that the 
French Government had any right to sign 
an agreement as Mandatory Power which 
resulted in the annexation of Alexandretta 
by Turkey. They still feel so bitterly about 
this that no amicable settlement by which 
they would resign themselves to the loss of 


the port would seem to be possible in present 
circumstances. At the same time the 
Syrian Government are careful not to 
labour this point, and my Turkish col¬ 
league, who approves of the present 
Government, has described their policy as 
being “ realistic.” 

4. Relations on the frontier between the 
two countries are reasonably good and are 
improving. 1 am informed that the two 
Governments recently decided to put into 
operation a system agreed between the 
Turkish Government and the French 
Mandatory Power, though not ratified by 
the French Parliament, whereby nationals 
of either country who had crossed into the 
other country and were found within fifty 
miles of the frontier are repatriated without 
extradition formalities. On reading the 
despatch under reference it occurred to me 
that these good relationships at an admini¬ 
strative level might make it possible for the 
two Governments to exchange views at the 
same level on matters such as the effects of 
the propagation of communism and the 
activities of the Kurdish Nationalists which 
affect the frontier region of both countries. 
I now learn from the Turkish Legation here 
that an exchange of information on com¬ 
munism is proposed. I would not, however, 
be too optimistic about the practical value 
of this exchange in view of the state of 
the Syrian machinery for combating 
communism. 

5. When I recently sounded my Turkish 
colleague, who is not a very impressive 
personality, on the possibility of an increase 
of Turkish influence in the direction of 
encouraging the Arab States, and Syria in 
particular, to face up to the Communist 
menace, he replied that the first step was 
for the Western Powers, in consultation with 
Turkey, to formulate a common policy 
towards the Middle East, thereby bearing 
out the suggestion in paragraph 5 of the 
despatch under reference that the Turks see 
themselves as the senior local partner in a 
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defensive system created by Britain and 
America. But when 1 questioned him as to 
what common policy he had in mind, it was 
evident that he had not thought the matter 
out. 

6. In conclusion, I would say that the 
possibility of Turkish influence in Syrian 
affairs is increasing slowly, but is still some¬ 
what small. Such influence can, perhaps, 
best be exercised at the present time through 
agreements for exchanges of information 
between officials in or near the frontier zones 
on the lines referred to in paragraph 4 


above. Should it, however, at any time be 
considered desirable to associate the Turkish 
Government with any demarche to the 
Syrian Government, I would anticipate a 
co-operative attitude on the part of my 
Turkish colleague, with whom I am on 
friendly terms. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the recipients of the despatch under 
reference. 

I have, &c. 

W. H. MONTAGU-POLLOCK. 


RK 1071/72 No. 30 

RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND THE TURKISH DELEGATE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


(1) Turkey and the Atlantic Pact; (2) Korea 

Mr. Attlee to Sir N. Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 148. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 4th October, 1950. 

I enclose for Your Excellency’s informa¬ 
tion a copy of a record of a conversation 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Turkish delegate to the United Nations in 
New York on 28th September, 1950. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosure to His Majesty's Repre¬ 
sentatives at Washington, Paris, Rome, 
Brussels. The Hague. Luxembourg. Copen¬ 
hagen, Oslo, Reykjavik and Lisbon and to 
the United Kingdom High Commissioner 
at Ottawa. 

I am, &c. 

C. R. ATTLEE. 


Enclosure in No. 30 

Record of a Conversation between the 
Secretary of State and the Turkish 
Delegate to the United Nations in New 
York on 28 th September, 1950. 

M. Sarper, after expressing his apprecia¬ 
tion that Mr. Bevin had made time to see 
him, referred to the communication which 
Mr. Acheson had recently made to the 
Turkish Ambassador in Washington on 
behalf of the Atlantic Council. M. Sarper 
said that he was speaking without instruc¬ 
tions from his Government but he wished 
to ask one or two questions. In the first 


place if, as a result of having agreed to join 
in planning talks with the Atlantic Powers, 
Turkey was attacked by Russia, what 
assistance could she count on? Mr. Bevin 
replied that he could not of course speak 
for the United States, but it seemed clear 
that if Turkey was attacked her treaty with 
the United Kingdom would come into force. 

Mr. Bevin said that the general feeling 
had been that it would be premature to 
expand the Atlantic Pact at this moment. 
In the meanwhile Turkey enjoyed great 
advantages under the Truman doctrine and, 
what with this and the British and French 
treaties, he thought that she was in a strong 
position. He wished to make it clear that 
there was no question of the Atlantic 
countries under-estimating the importance 
of Turkey but their hands were very full 
with the problem of building up an inte¬ 
grated force in Western Europe and they 
felt they must concentrate on this first. 
Mr. Bevin said it seemed to him that there 
was a risk of Turkey losing the privileged 
position she now held with regard to the 
supplies of military equipment and economic 
assistance from the United States if any 
further change was made, and he thought 
the Turkish Government would be well- 
advised to accept the present position. 

M. Sarper then referred briefly to the 
situation in Korea saying that he thought 
it was a very good thing that the Russians 
had initiated action there rather than in 




















some more vital spot. His impression, 
based on the attitude of M. Vyshinsky and 
his colleagues, was that the Russians were 
now very much on their best behaviour. 

Mr. Bevin replied that he had always 
believed that, if the Western Powers 
remained firm and took the necessary steps 
to organise themselves, the Russians would 
know when to stop, and he quoted the 
example of the Berlin airlift. He thought 
that the quick reaction of the Security 
Council over Korea had checked and upset 
Russian plans. 


In conclusion Mr. Bevin assured 
M. Sarper that His Majesty’s Government 
attached great importance to maintaining 
close and friendly relations with Turkey. 
M. Sarper, in return, spoke very warmly 
about his own experiences of Anglo-Turkish 
co-operation and said he wished to assure 
Mr. Bevin that Turkish morale was very 
sound. The Turks had lost nothing of 
their old stubbornness. 

28//i September. 1950. 


RK 1071/78 No. 31 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Turkey and the Atlantic Pact 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara) 


(No. 158. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 18//* October, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day in order to thank me, on behalf of 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
for the help which 1 had given to the 
Turkish Government over their application 
to join the Atlantic Pact and for the under¬ 
standing which I had shown for their 
position. I asked the Ambassador to inform 
M. Kopriilii that I much appreciated his 
message. I had been worried lest the 
Turkish application should result in their 
losing the advantages which they enjoyed 
as a result of their special position under 
the Truman doctrine. As it had turned out, 
they had not lost these advantages and had 


yet been put in a position which would 
enable them to receive such information on 
military matters as it was rignt that they 
should receive. In reply to the Ambassa¬ 
dor's question, 1 said that 1 did not think 
that the manner in which the Turkish 
Government would be associated with 
Atlantic Pact planning had yet been 
discussed by the Standing Group, but I 
would not lose sight of the matter and 
would do my best to ensure that there was 
no unnecessary delay. 

2. Copies of this despatch have been sent 
to Washington, Paris, Athens and the 
B.M.E.O. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


RK 1051/6 


No. 32 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Chinese Moves in Tibet 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 163. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 28 th October, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called upon me 
to-day in order to say good-bye before going 
on four or five weeks' leave and to introduce 
M. Kadri Rizan, the Minister Counsellor, 
who will be Charge d’Affaires in his 
absence. His Excellency proposes to meet 
M. Kopriilii in Rome, and to return to 
Turkey with him. 


2. M. A^ikalin asked me about the re¬ 
ported Chinese moves in Tibet. He thought 
that, even if these moves were not altogether 
unexpected, they might have taken Mr. 
Nehru by surprise, and he suggested that 
*hey might in some way be connected with 
the existence of the parallel authorities of 
the two Lamas in Tibet. I replied that the 
Chinese action was not unexpected to us, 
and could not have come as much of a 
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surprise to Mr. Nehru either. 1 did not 
think that rivalries between the Lamas had 
anything to do with it: strategic pressure 
was being put on India, and this was a 
serious threat to that country. 


3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors at Wash¬ 
ington and Pans. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


RK 1051/7 


No. 33 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

French Proposals for Integration of German Military Units into a 

European Army 


Mr. Bevin to Sir 

(No. 164. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 28//* October, 1950. 

When the Turkish Ambassador called 
upon me to-day he referred to the French 
proposals for the integration of German 
military units into a European army. There 
seemed, he thought, to be some lack of 
co-ordination between the decisions taken 
at the Atlantic Council meetings and the 
French plan. I explained that round the 
Atlantic Treaty Council table our approach 
was severely practical, while in Paris the 
French Government were faced with public 
feelings which they could not ignore. There 
had been too much lighthearted talk about 


N. Charles ( Ankara ) 

the unity of Europe. The French people 
had suffered severely at the hands of the 
Germans, and the healing process must be 
slow. To the Americans, removed from the 
scene by the Atlantic Ocean, the prospect 
might look different, but I myself was not 
unduly alarmed and thought that we should 
evolve some solution. The important point 
was that we should not start criticising each 
other. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors at Wash¬ 
ington and Paris. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


RK 1015/20 No. 34 

TURKEY: FIRST SESSION OF THE NINTH GRAND NATIONAL 

ASSEMBLY 


Inaugural Speech of 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 305) Ankara, 

Sir, 6 th November, 1950. 

I have the honour to inform you that on 
1st November, 1950, President Celal Bayar 
opened the first session of the Ninth Grand 
National Assembly. 

2. In his inaugural speech the President 
first expressed his pleasure that, as a result 
of the general elections of 14th May, 1950, 
Turkey had achieved democracy with tran¬ 
quillity and calm, that Turks could now' 
enjoy in security their freedom and rights, 
and that, with the nation and the Govern¬ 
ment working hand in hand, Turkey's future 
was assured more strongly than ever. He 
promised that plans for the repeal or 
amendment of anti-democratic laws would 
shortly be submitted to the Assembly. 


President Celal Bayar 

(Received 11 th November ) 

3. The President then turned to review 
the internal policy of the Government. He 
gave details of improved measures against 
tuberculosis and malaria and hoped to 
remedy the shortage of doctors and nurses. 
He emphasised the importance of primary 
education and said that, in accordance with 
Ataturk's wish, a University must be 
founded in the eastern provinces. In 
agriculture he urged the Government and 
farmers to fresh efforts, promised a new 
forestry law, and gave figures of the 1950-51 
Marshall Aid allotment to agriculture and of 
recent distributions of land and pasturage 
to the peasantry. He added that a Bill 
designed to encourage the tourist trade 
would be laid before the Assembly during its 
present session. 
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4; After speaking of the necessity for a 
stable but free economy, the President said 
that although it was still too early to judge 
the effects of the new foreign trade regime, 
exports for August and September 1950 
were £T.42 million higher than last year; 
there were, therefore, good grounds for 
optimism. New draft laws on mining and 
industry were being prepared. Of public 
works, priority would be given to small 
irrigation projects giving quick returns; and 
a number of ports were being constructed, 
whilst others would be extended or im¬ 
proved with the assistance of the loan from 
the International Bank. The State mono¬ 
polies would be liquidated gradually: for 
the present it had been thought fit to transfer 
matches, beer, spirits and sporting equip¬ 
ment to private enterprise, and a Bill 
authorising this would soon be sumbitted. 
Speaking of the military and economic 
importance of the country's communica¬ 
tions, the President said that, principally 
because of bad organisation, all the various 
branches of communications were running 
at a loss and that the Government would 
shortly give its attention to these problems. 

5. Turning to public finance. M. Bavar 
told the Assembly that the budget, which 
has for several years shown a deficit, must 
at all cost be balanced. He condemned 
taxation which led to a rise in costs and 
hindered commercial operations: unfor¬ 
tunately, the transactions tax. which had 
this effect, accounted for too important a 
part of the revenues of the State for the 
Government to abolish it soon, but steps 
must be taken to minimise its effect on 
production. 

6. Fiscal and monetary stability, con¬ 
fidence, and cheap credit, added the 


President, were the chief factors which 
would induce an increase in the volume of 
business in the country. The Government 
must make conditions attractive for the 
investment of local and foreign capital; the 
recent nine million dollar loan from the 
International Bank was a good start. He 
commended the Agricultural Bank for giving 
more credits to farmers and hoped that all 
banks would co-operate in lowering the 
rate of interest on credits extended to public 
and private enterprise. The Government 
would take steps to avoid the dangers both 
of inflation and deflation. 

7. In a free economy based on private 
enterprise the labourer's right to strike 
should be recognised, within the limits of the 
public interest, and the Labour Law was 
being modified to suit modern conditions 
and provide for this right. 

8. The President then expressed his 
confidence in the skill, leadership and 
courage of the Turkish Army, whose 
September manoeuvres he had attended. Its 
fighting potential must, however, be in¬ 
creased still more: the system of training 
must be modified and the numbers of 
specialist personnel and n.c.o.s increased. 

9. The last part of the President's 
speech consisted of a review of Turkey’s 
foreign relations, on which I shall be report¬ 
ing in a separate despatch. I shall also be 
dealing in greater detail with the President's 
remarks on economic subjects. 

10. After M. Bayar’s speech, the 
Assembly re-elected M. Refik Koraltan as 
its President and adjourned until 6th 
November. 

I have, &e. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


RK 1825/40 No. 35 

RE-OPENING OF THE TURKISH-BULGARIAN FRONTIER 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 9th December) 


(No. 335. Restricted) Ankara, 

Sir, 5th December, 1950. 

With reference to my despatch No. 307 
of 6th November, I have the honour to 
report that the Turkish-Bulgarian frontier 
was re-opened on 2nd December after being 
closed since 7th October. The re-opening 
of the frontier was the result of an agreement 
reached between the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Turkish Charge 
d’Affaires in Sofia, a few days previously. 


on the subject of the conditions on which 
members of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria 
would in future be admitted into Turkey. 

2. The terms of the agreement are as 
follows: — 

(i) Emigrants into Turkey from Bulgaria 
will in future only receive Bulgarian 
exit visas if they have already been 
granted entry visas into Turkey. 

(ii) The Bulgarian Government have 
undertaken not to oblige members 
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of the Turkish minority to liquidate 
their possessions until they have 
received Turkish visas. 

(iii) The Bulgarian frontier authorities 
will not in future permit emigrants to 
cross the frontier without Turkish 
visas. 

(iv) The Bulgarians will re-admit into 
Bulgaria any emigrants who, in spite 
of these provisions, have crossed the 
frontier without Turkish visas. 

(v) The Bulgarians agree to re-admit 
some 369 gypsies at present at 
Adrianople who crossed the Turkish 
frontier without visas. 

This last point represents a minor concession 
on the part of the Turks, since the latter had 
originally maintained that between 1.20C 
and 2,000 gypsies had crossed the frontier 
illegally and were insisting that the 
Bulgarians should take these people back 
before the frontier was re-opened. The 
Bulgarians, however, were able to prove that 
many of these people were really of Turkish 
descent, and the Turks therefore agreed to 
compromise on the figure of about 360. It 
is understood that the frontier was re-opened 


to normal trarfic as soon as these gypsies 
had been re-admitted into Bulgaria. 

3. The Turkish Government regard the 
above agreement as something of a triumph 
for their policy. The closing of the frontier 
seems to have come as a disagreeable sur¬ 
prise for the Bulgarians, who have since been 
casting around for a means to come to terms 
without losing too much face. In fact the 
first move in the negotiations which have led 
to the new agreement came from the 
Bulgarians. It is to be noted that they have 
dropped all mention of the figure of 250.000 
refugees: and that there is no longer any 
talk of a time limit for their acceptance. It 
is the Turks who now control the rate of 
emigration through the issue of visas. 

4. The Turkish authorities state that 
approximately 33,000 refugees of Turkish 
race have been accepted into this country 
since the beginning of the year. Of these, 
however, by far the greatest number have 
come here since June, when Bulgarian pres¬ 
sure on the Turkish minority began. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Minister in Sofia. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


RK 1015/23 No. 36 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 21th December) 


(No. 337. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 14//; December, 1950. 

In my despatch No. 162 of 5th July, 1949, 
reporting a conversation with Mr. Celal 
Bayar when he was still leader of the 
Opposition, I said that among his followers 
there seemed to be few with the makings of 
Cabinet Ministers and that if the Democrats 
were returned to power in 1950, their policy 
might well prove to be indistinguishable 
from that of their predecessors. I also 
suggested in despatches written after the 
elections had taken place that the new 
Government, which was quite inexperienced 
in administration, would have difficulty in 
translating their good intentions into prac¬ 
tice; and that there would be much disap¬ 
pointment if the great hopes which had been 
raised were not fulfilled. 

2. Subsequent developments have tended 
to confirm these opinions. The President of 
the Republic himself is almost the only 
Democrat leader whose stature has increased 
since his party came to power. Mr. Bayar 


has succeeded better than his predecessor in 
remaining above politics in the role of a con¬ 
stitutional President: and though it is said 
that he personally inspires the incessant 
campaign against the People's Republican 
Party Opposition in the Democrat Party 
newspaper lafer, I doubt whether this is 
true. There is probably more substance in 
the story that there was recently some 
friction between him and Mr. Menderes, 
when the latter complained that the Presi¬ 
dent presided too frequently over Cabinet 
meetings. But in his speeches Mr. Bayar is 
invariably moderate and discreet. When I 
accompanied him recently on a journey from 
Ankara to Bursa. I was impressed, as in the 
past, by his grasp of affairs and by the easy 
way in which he talked with all kinds of 
people who came to lay their grievances 
before him and present their petitions. He 
undoubtedly enjoys great prestige and 
popularity. 

3. The Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
has made a rather poor showing both as an 
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orator and as the leader of the party. He 
has given the lead to his followers in recrimi¬ 
nations against the Opposition, and as a 
result, an inordinate amount of time has 
been spent by the National Assembly in 
discussing the alleged scandals of the pre¬ 
vious regime. The affair of the Kayalibay 
murder, involving ex-President Inonii's son, 
still drags on, and only recently the Demo¬ 
crats have demanded an enquiry into the 
sale by the Ministry of Finance of some land 
in Istanbul to Mr. Inonii while he was still 
in office and the Prime Minister has accused 
the former Deputy Prime Minister of 
enabling some of his friends to evade the tax 
on wealth. Mr. Fevzi Lutfi Karaosmanoglu, 
the Minister of State in charge of Marshall 
Aid, and Mr. Samet Agaoglu, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, have also taken leading 
parts in this campaign against the Opposi¬ 
tion, and their activities have not increased 
the Governments prestige. Mr. Karaos- 
mano^lu, who was formerly a power behind 
the scene, has assumed increasingly since his 
appointment as Minister in July, the role of 
party leader, though Mr. Menderes officially 
holds that position. Mr. Agaoglu has not 
only devoted his energies largely to party 
controversies, but has also shown himself 
noticeably inadequate in the duties of his 
office. He has become something of a 
laughing-stock and it is said that he is using 
his position to further the interests of his 
family. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Kopriilii, has wisely abstained from the 
more violent party polemics. His reputa¬ 
tion as a statesman was not increased by his 
handling of Turkey's application for 
membership of the Atlantic Pact, but he 
seems to be redeeming the situation. 

4. The previous regime was undoubtedly 
corrupt in some respects and it was inevit¬ 
able that the Democrat Party on coming to 
power should find evidence of this. But they 
have so far done little to show that they are 
less given to favouritism than their predeces¬ 
sors. The public is ceasing to take much 
interest in the disclosures about the Opposi¬ 
tion and it is difficult to believe that they do 
the P.R.P. much harm. Indeed, they 
probably discredit the Democrats quite as 
much, since the impression remains that the 
latter are more interested in destroying 
their opponents than in attending to the 
many urgent problems facing the country; 
and that they are using the misdeeds, real or 
imaginary, of the P.R.P. to hide the Govern¬ 
ment's poverty in ideas and lack of achieve¬ 
ment. The leading P.R.P. publicist, Mr. 
Hiiseyin Cahit Yal^in, has compared all this 


to the discussions of the Byzantines, at a 
time when the Ottomans were besieging the 
city, about the sex of angels; and he has 
announced his intention of abstaining from 
party politics so long as Turkish troops are 
fighting in Korea and a mortal danger 
threatens the country. 

5. It is unfortunate that the Democrats, 
who owe their power to the fact that ex- 
President Inonii, against the advice of some 
of his followers, insisted on free elections, 
should not have seen fit to forget the past 
and adopt a more tolerant attitude towards 
their opponents. They have already dissi¬ 
pated in these undignified squabbles some 
of the prestige which Turkey gained by the 
elections. Although the Turks are very 
proud of the progress which their country 
has recently made towards a liberal 
democracy, they remain in fact incurably 
one-party minded and the Democrats seem 
to be so even more than the P.R.P. The 
Director of the Press Bureau was severely 
rebuked by the Government recently 
because an article by Mr. Philip Toynbee 
contained some favourable references to the 
Opposition; and the President's principal 
aide-de-camp, who had been twenty years 
with Inonii and Ataturk, and who was 
recently relegated to a post on the Eastern 
frontier for suspected P.R.P. sympathies, 
was described to a member of my staff by 
the editor of the official Government news¬ 
paper as Inonii's " homme de confiance and 
informer." It is not uncommon to hear 
members of the Government majority 
indulging in the wildest talk about the 
necessity of destroying the P.R.P. as an 
Opposition, and there have been foolish 
rumours that the Opposition was about to 
be suppressed and the one-party regime 
restored. The proceedings against Mr. 
Kazim Giilek, the Secretary-General of the 
P.R.P. (my despatch No. 236 of 31st August) 
over his alleged statement on the despatch of 
Turkish troops to Korea, are continuing, and 
Mr. Giilek recently told me that he would 
like nothing so much as to be arrested in 
order to be able to denounce the Govern¬ 
ment for tyranny, and that he had a volume 
of Mr. Churchill’s memoirs already packed 
in his bag. 

6. The fairly frequent resignations of 
Ministers (my despatch No. 302 of 1st 
November) and rumours that a group of 
nearly a 100 Democrat Party deputies were 
preparing to form an independent parlia¬ 
mentary group under the leadership of 
General Ali Ihsan Sabis, who is regarded as 
one of the extremists of the party, have 
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given the impression that all is not well 
within the Democrat ranks. They have 
always had some difficulty in controlling 
internal dissensions and this difficulty has 
been increased now that they have over 400 
seats in the Assembly. There is certainly 
some unrest among the wilder spirits, many 
of whom their party never expected to see 
elected, since their names had been placed 
on the Democratic lists only in order to fill 
up gaps. Rumours that Mr. Menderes is 
about to resign to make way for a new 
Democrat administration (possibly under 
Mr. Karaosmanoglu) have been repeatedly 
denied; but it now seems probable that there 
will be some reshuffle of the Government as 
soon as the budget, which was tabled on 
8th December, has been passed by the 
Assembly. Some of the present Ministers 
have come in for heavy criticism from their 
own party and it is expected that they will 
be dropped. 

7. The Government have so far done 
little to implement the ambitious programme 
outlined in Mr. Menderes’s speech of 29th 
May (my despatch No. 163 of 7th June) and 
their failure in this, no less than the indi¬ 
vidual performances of Ministers, has been 
a disappointment to the public. Their 
legislative output has been small and two of 
the most important measures, the amnesty 
and the press laws, had been initiated by the 
P.R.P. before the elections. Perhaps the 
most important political step taken by the 
Democrat Government so far has been the 
series of concessions to religious opinion: 
the reading of the Koran on the radio, the 
permission to recite the call to prayer in 
Arabic, and the introduction of religious 
teaching in primary schools. Each one of 
these has been comparatively unimportant 
in itself, but when taken together they 
amount to a considerable departure from 
the principles of Ataturk's secular revolu¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that these measures 
have proved popular among the peasantry 
and some of the working classes in the 
towns, who hanker after a return to the old 
forms of Turkish life. But the goodwill 
which the Democrats have gained among 
these more backward sections of the popula¬ 
tion has been to some extent offset by the 
mistrust aroused among those who believe 
that fanaticism and reaction may yet undo 
much of the progress of modern Turkey. 

8. The right to strike, which was promised 
by the Democrats at the time of the elec¬ 
tions, has not yet been granted and the 
absence of agitation on this subject suggests 
that there is little real demand for it.' The 
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Government are apparently now examining 
similar legislation in more advanced 
countries with the view to framing a bill. 
The fact that the Turkish Trades Unions are 
of comparatively recent origin and lack the 
organisation and financial strength of their 
Western counterparts, makes the question a 
difficult one; and a further complication is 
that the majority of Turkish workers in 
large scale industry are employed by the 
State. 

9. But it is on their economic policy that 
the Democrats will be mainly judged. 
Although here again, their achievement has, 
so far, fallen short of their promises, their 
approach to the subject is perhaps more 
realistic than that of their predecessors. The 
P.R.P., loyal to what they conceived to be 
Ataturk's principles, had pursued a policy 
of ambitious public works and rapid 
industrialisation, often without regard to 
Turkey s real needs or to her financial 
strength. Very large sums were spent on 
industrial projects, often ill-sited and badly 
designed, providing good conditions for the 
workers and producing high cost goods with 
the help of a Government subsidy. These 
products had to be protected against imports 
by tariffs, with harmful effects upon the cost 
ol living. Many imposing public works 
undertaken by the P.R.P., on which millions 
have been spent, remain unfinished; and 
they represent a considerable waste of 
resources in a country which needs capital 
investment above all. 

10. The best hope of accumulating capital 
in a country like Turkey, where so many of 
the population live almost on the subsistence 
level, consists in raising the level of agri¬ 
cultural productivity; but, although the 
national income derived from agriculture 
was slowly increasing under the P.R.P., the 
standard of living of the peasants improved 
hardly at all and it was in fact they who bore 
the main burden of the Government’s 
policy. 

11. At the time of the elections, the ideas 
of the American Aid Mission had already 
begun to exert some influence. The new 
Government, according to their programme, 
have taken these ideas to heart, they will 
avoid the spectacular schemes of their pre¬ 
decessors and lay greater emphasis on the 
development of agriculture and of Turkey’s 
natural resources of minerals and power. 
They announce their intention to concen¬ 
trate ^ on more modest public works, 
especially those of direct benefit to agricul¬ 
ture and capable of giving quick returns. 
They have increased the rate at which State 
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land is being distributed to the peasants and 
they propose to give greater attention to the 
efficient and economic operation of the 
ports, roads and railways. They have intro¬ 
duced a new foreign trade regime, much of 
which is merely the redemption of their 
obligations as a member of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, but 
the sum of which is designed to reduce the 
cost of living and the price of Turkish 
exports; and they propose to reorganise the 
taxation system so as to place the burden 
where it will hurt least. 

12. None of this is sufficient in the eyes 
of the public altogether to redeem the fact 
that more than six months have passed since 
the Democrats took office, with scarcely any 
sign of the sweeping changes and improve¬ 
ments which the new Government was 
expected to produce. It is too early yet to 
say whether this disappointment has resulted 
in any important movement of opinion 
away from the Democrats. I doubt this: 
certainly the Municipal elections in Septem¬ 
ber and the Vilayet General Council elec¬ 
tions in October did not suggest it. But 
more recently I have heard from His 
Majesty's Consul-General in Smyrna that in 
his area the Democrats have lost a good deal 
of ground; and that it is not unusual to hear 


formerly ardent Democrats say that they 
will vote for the P.R.P. next time. I think 
that this is probably true of other parts of 
Turkey as well. The Democrats can no 
longer blame everything on their predeces¬ 
sors, and they are beginning to have to bear 
the responsibility of unpopular policies 
themselves. When they offered a Turkish 
force for Korea, their decision was 
acclaimed by the majority. There were 
some who wondered whether the Govern¬ 
ment was not showing its inexperience by 
acting too hastily, but it was expected that 
at least Turkey would secure important 
advantages in foreign affairs and, above all, 
admission to the Atlantic Pact or an 
American guarantee. The invitation of 
Turkey to participate in military planning 
for the Eastern Mediterranean area does 
not, in the eyes of the public, make up for 
either of these things, and now that the 
United Nations offensive in Korea has failed 
and Turkish troops have suffered severe 
losses, confidence in the Government is 
likely to be somewhat diminished. 

13. Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


RK 1051/8 No. 37 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

International Situation 


Mr. Bevin to Sir 

(No. 193. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 22nd December. 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on 
22nd December, on his return from leave, 
for a general conversation about the inter¬ 
national situation. He said that his Govern¬ 
ment were uneasy as a result of recent 
developments and he would like to know 
my views. 

2. I asked the Ambassador first of all to 
convey to the Turkish President and 
Government my admiration at the magnifi¬ 
cent conduct of the Turkish troops in Korea. 

I said that I believed that the Soviet and 
Chinese Governments had made up their 
minds to oust Western influence from 
Eastern Asia, that they might then turn their 
attention elsewhere, and that a very serious 
situation might develop. I said that I 


1. Charles ( Ankara ) 

was everywhere handicapped because the 
countries outside the Soviet orbit would not 
close their ranks. I instanced the case of the 
Egyptian Government, whose approach to 
the problems of defence was unrealistic. 

3. The Ambassador said that the Turkish 
Foreign Minister also considered that the 
Egyptians were difficult to handle. 
M. Koprulli wondered whether Egypt could 
not be included in a system of regional 
defence. I said that I had been considering 
for some time the possibility of the countries 
of the Middle East themselves suggesting a 
regional system in association with us. It 
might be possible to replace the Anglo- 
Egyptian Alliance by a multilateral one. I 
had not, however, yet seen any desire on the 
part of the Middle Eastern countries to put 
forward such a suggestion. 
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4. M. Afikalin said that the Middle East 
was particularly exposed to Soviet designs. 
The Turkish Government had been worried 
about the recent Persian agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. It was not that the terms of this 
were objectionable, but it was the spirit 
which the Persians had shown in concluding 
it. The Ambassador said he thought that 
the Shah was dissatisfied after his visit to the 
United States and that he had adopted a 
policy of neutrality, hoping to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Soviet Union. The danger 
was that- the spirit was infectious and that 
other countries in the Middle East might 
follow Persia's example. 


5. In conclusion I told the Ambassador, 
in reply to a question, that if all went well 
we should in a few years’ time be strong 
enough to meet a Soviet attack and that, 
although there was always a risk of the 
Soviet Government committing some act 
which might lead eventually to world con¬ 
flict, I did not think that they would embark 
on open aggression in the meantime. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washington, 
Cairo and Tehran. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

RK 1012/1 No. 38 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 19//; November) 


(No. 312. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 1 3th November, 1950. 

With reference to my despatch No. 283 
of 16th December, 1949, 1 have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith my report for 
1950 on the leading personalities in Turkey. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

H. M. EYRES. 


Enclosure 

Leading Personalities in Turkey 

Index 

1. Aqikalin, Cevat. 

2. Adalan, Sevket. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan. 

4. Adivar, Mine. Halide Edip. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet. 

6. Agaoglu, Sureyva, Mile. 

7. Akaygen, Melnnet Enis. 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni. 

9. Aksal, Ismail Rii?tii. 

10. Aksalur. Izzet, General. 

11. Aksan, Re?at. 

12. Altinean. Sadik, Vice-Admiral 

13. Alyot, Halim, Dr. 

14. Ara8, Dr. Tevfik Rii?tu. 

15. Atay, Falih Rifki. 

16. H. A. H. Athenagoras I. 

17. Atimer. Mehmet Esat. 

18. Avan, Halil. 

19. Baban, Ciliat. 

20. Balta, Talisin Bekir. 

21. Banguoglu, Tahsin. 

22. Barlas, Cemil Sait. 

23. BarutQii, Faik Ahmet. 

24. Ba?rnan, Avni. 

25. Bayar, Celal. 

20. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip. 

27. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet. 

28. Bole. Refet, General. 

29. Belen. Fnliri, General. 

30. Belger, Nihat Re?ad. 

31. Berkoz, Mahmud, General. 

32. Birsel, Munir. 

33. B6lukhu?i, Osman. 

34. Burge, Fazil Serafettin. 

85. Cakir, Hiisnii. 

36. Qakmak, §efik, General. 

37. Carim, Fuat. 

38. Cehesoy, Ali Fuat, General. 

39. Devrin, SJinasi. 


40. Deymer, Sefik Hiisnii. 

41. Dicleli, Yedat. 

42. Dogrul, Omer Riza. 

43. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

44. Egriboz, Nihat. 

45. Ergin, Sait Naci. 

46. Erim, Nihat. 

47. Erisirgil, Emin. 

48. Erkin, Feridun Cemal. 

49. Earner, Ahmet §ukrii. 

50. Ete. Muhlis. 

51. Etili, Ziya Gevher, 

52. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik. 

53. Gdkay, Fahrettin Kerim. 

54. Goker, Muzaffer. 

55. Gdkseniu, Muzaffer, General. 

56. Giilek, Kasim. 

57. Gunaltav, Semsettin. 

58. Hatipoglu, $evket Re§it. 

59. Hikmet, Nazim. 

60. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin. 

61. IIkin, Nedim Veysel. 

62. Ileri, Tevfik. 

63. Ince, Refik Sevket. 

64. Incedayi, Cevdet Kerim. 

65. Inouii, Ismet, General. 

66. Irmak. Sadi. Dr. 

67. Kunatli, §iikrii, Lieutenant-General. 

68. Karaosmauoglu, Fevzi Lutfi. 

69. Karaosmauoglu, Yakub Kadri. 

70. Kirdar, Lutfi. 

71. Kopriilii, Kemal. 

72. Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat. 

73. Kor&l, Ridvan. Vice-Admiral. 

74. Koraltan, Refik. 

75. Kurtbek, Seyfi. 

76. Kurtoglu, Faik. 

77. Menderes, Adnan. 

78. Menemencioglu, Numan. 

79. Meto, Raif. 

80. Must-ecapioglu, Esat Adil. 

81. Nadi, Nadir. 

82. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin. 

83. Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurtyebe. 

84. Okan. Zeki, General. 

85. Okmen, Miimtaz. 

86. Olcar. Dr. Kadri. 

87. Oral, Cavit. 

88. Orbav, Hiiseyin Rauf. 

89. Or gun, Ihsan, General. 

90. faalp. Kazim, General. 

91. fadeniz. Necati. Vice-Admiral. 

92. fade?, Rifat. Admiral. 

93. Ozsan, Nuri. 

94. fayoriik, Halil. 

95. Polatkan, Hasan. 

96. Rizan, Basri Kadri. 

97. Sadak. Necmettin. 

98. Saka, Hasan. 

99. Snracoglu, §ukrii. 

100. Sari}, Celal ftmer. 

101. Sarper. Selim Rauf. 

102. Satir. Dr. Kemal 
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103. Sertel, Sabiha. 

104. Sertel, Zekeriya. 

105. Siinavi, Sedat. 

106. Sipahi, Einin Ali. 

107. Sirer, Re§at ^emsettin. 

108. Sirmen, Ali Fuat. 

109. Sokmensiier, $iikru. 

110. Sumer, Nurullah Esat. 

111. Sunter, Furuk. 

112. Tanriover, Harndullah Suphi. 

113. Tarav, Ceinal Husnu. 

114. Tarhan, Ali Rana. 

115. Ta^kent, Kazim. 

116. Tinaztepe, Asim, General. 

117. Togay, Hulusi Fuat. 

118. Tolgay, Cevdet, Colonel. 

119. Torehan, Habib Edip. 

120. Tozan, Satvet Lutfi. 

121. Tugsavul, Muzaffer, Lieutenant-General. 

122. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieutenant-General. 

123. Leaner, Fevzi, General. 

124. Unaydin, Ru$en Esref. 

125. Uran, Hilini. 

126. t'rgliplu, Suat Hayri. 

127. Cstiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

128. Uz, Behqet, Dr. 

129. Velibe^e, Ziihtu. 

180. Yahjin, Huseyin Cahit, 

131. Yalman, Ahmet Emin. 

132. Yamut, Nuri, General. 

133. Yucel, Hasan Ali. 

134. Zamangil, Cahit. 

185. Zorlu, Fa tin Rii§tii. 


1. Acikalin, Cevat 

Bom 1898; studied at Gaiatasaray and graduated 
at Law Faculty of Geneva 1921. Acted as secre¬ 
tary to Financial and Economic Commission at 
Treaty of Lausanne 1923. In 1924 secretary in 
Warsaw. 1925 assistant to Chief Legal Adviser at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1926 sent as T^egai 
Adviser to Afghan Government. 1928 charge 
d’affaires in Prague. 1930 counsellor at Tehran. 
1931 transferred to Moscow. 1933 head of Second 
Department at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1935 
Director-General of First Department. 1936 attended 
Montreux Conference. Given the rank of minister 
in February 1938. Sent to Antioch as Turkish High 
Commissioner in the Hatay prior to its incorporation 
in the Turkish State. Became deputy Secretary- 
General of the Ministry in 1939. Accompanied 
M. Saracoglu to Moscow in Septeinber-October 1939 
and made contacts with Allied Commanders-in-chief 
in Angora in October, and in 1940 at Aleppo and 
Haifa in company with members of the Turkish 
General Staff. In June 1941 went to Berlin to 
exchange ratifications of Turco-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Angora on 18th June, 1941. 
Appointed Turkish Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1942. In July 1943 recalled to Ankara to 
become Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Was head of the Turkish Economic 
Mission which went to London in February 194*>. 

Appointed Turkish Ambassador to London in 
October 1945. 

M. A^ikalin is one of Turkey’s most experienced 
and intelligent diplomatists but is considerably 
handicapped by his deafness, which has not, however, 
prevented him from becoming thoroughly proficient 
in the English language. 

His wife is a sister of the former wife of Ataturk 
and thev have, in comparison with other official 
Turks, substantial private means. 

2. AdaUn, Sevket , 

Bom about 1896. M. Adalan has been a member 
of the Republican Party for a long time. He was 


well-known to business circles in Istanbul in 1942 
when he was head of the Financial Department of 
the Municipality. As such, he played a prominent 
part in assessing the levy on wealth. He later 
became the Chief Inspector in the Ministry of 
Finance. A friend of the former Prime Minister, 
Sukrii Saracoglu, in 1947 he became Minister of 
Customs and Monopolies, in June 1948 Minister of 
Finance and in January 1949 Minister for Public 
Works in the Gunaltay Cabinet. Formerly Deputy 
for Izmir, lie was defeated in the 1950 general 
elections. He is difficult to meet and socially 
retiring, as he speaks Turkish only. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan 

Born at Gelibolu in 1882 and educated at the 
Istanbul Medical Faculty, he became prominent at 
the beginning of the War of Independence, and was 
Minister of the Interior, acting Foreign Minister, and 
President of the Grand National Assembly in the 
early days of the Republic. In 1926, after a quarrel 
with Ataturk. he left Turkey with his wife, Halide 
Edip (q.v.) and spent several years pursuing his 
historical interests, mainly in England and France. 
He returned to Turkey just before the death of 
Ataturk, was on good terms with President Inonii, 
and in 1946 was elected Independent Deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1950 lie failed to get the support of 
either the Democrat or Republican Party and did not 
stand for re-election. 

He is chairman of the special commission which 
is publishing the Encyclopedia of Islam in Turkish 
and he occasionally writes political articles in the 
Istanbul press. He was aptly described by 
Armstrong in “ Grey Wolf ” as a “ capricious and 
emotional spinster.” Ho speaks English, French 
and German. 

4. Adivar, Mme. Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donnie parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning of 
the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to influence Ataturk she quarrelled with him 
and left Turkey with her second husband, Adnan 
( q.v .) in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been translated into English, and she 
is still a very important figure in the intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French very 
well. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet 

Born about 1910, his family are Azerbaijani 
Turks. He is a brother of Mile. Sflreyya Agaoglu 
(q.v.) and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu, 
once an influential Deputy and, together with 
M. Fethi Okyar, started the Free Party in the 
late '20s. Sainet’s career began at the Ministry of 
Commerce, where he held several appointments as 
head of department. Ho left the Ministry to join 
the Democrat Party and by 1949 was a member of 
the Party’s Administrative Council. Elected 
Democrat Deputy for Mugln in 1950, lie was 
appointed Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
State soon after the formation of the first Democrat 
Government. 

He is a close friend of the Prime Minister, 
M. Menderes, and a member of the Executive 
Council of the Democrat Party. He has so far been 


a figurehead. Before his appointment he was in 
financial difficulties. His sister Sureyya and his 
brother Abdurrahman, a businessman," are alleged 
to be taking advantage of Samet’s position. He 
speaks some French. 

* 

6. Agaoglu, Sureyya, Mile. 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, sister of Samet 
Agaoglu (q.v.) and daughter oi Azerbaijan Nationalist 
leader and writer who subsequently became a 
Turkish Republican till his disagreement with 
Ataturk. On arrival in Turkey in 1920 she studied 
law, obtaining Turkish nationality about 1921. The 
pioneer practising woman lawyer in Turkey, she has 
built up a lucrative practice including commercial 
interests and she has an office in London. She was 
very pleased with her reception and the help she 
received in England in late 1947. Strongly anti- 
Russian and anti-German, she was secretary of a 
Liberal association in Istanbul, but she often adopts 
the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks Eng¬ 
lish, French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. 

7. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born about 1887. From 1907 until the Great War 
was an official of the Ministry of Interior. Became 
vice-consul at Ancona during the war and in 1925 
was counsellor at Moscow. In 1926 became 
Director-General of Political Affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and in November 1927 became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed 
minister at Athens in 1929 and ambassador at 
Tehran in 1934. Appointed ambassador in Athens 
in August 1939. 

In June 1943, after some hesitation on the part 
of the Turkish Government, he proceeded to Cairo 
to take up his post with the Greek Government 
established there. Subsequently returned to Athens. 
Retired June 1945. 

Akaygen is pleasant and capable. In spite of 
indifferent health, he for some time carried the entire 
burden of the Foreign Ministry and was universally 
liked by all who came into contact with him. Is 
straightforward and honest. 

Was a Democratic Deputy for Istanbul, and 
went to the United Kingdom with the Turkish 
parliamentary delegation in the spring of 1947. 

He joined the National Party early in 1948 and 
in July 1949 became a member of its executive 
committee. He was not returned in the general 
elections of 1950. 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Between 1937 and 1939 he served as consul at 
Aleppo and consul-general at Beirut. He returned 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in July 1939 
and became Director-General of the Third (General) 
Department. Appointed head of First Department 
in 1942. Minister at Sofia in January 1945 and 
ambassador at Moscow' in 1946. In June 1949 he 
returned to the Ministry as secretary-general. 

M. Akdur is the precise opposite of his predecessor, 
M. Fuad Carim. The change from M. Carim’s iron 
rule seems welcome to the Ministry. 

He is polite, very friendly and quite communi¬ 
cative. 

9. Aksal, Ismail Rii$tii 

Born in 1911, Pamukova. He was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. Tn 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high posts in the Ministries of 
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Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
Deputy for Kocaeli and became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Gunaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. 

Defeated in the 1950 elections, be is still 
influential in the P.R.P., to whose progressive wing 
he belongs. Both he and his charming wife speak 
good English and French. 

10. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Born 1894 at Tosya. 1912, entered military 
college. 1914, commissioned in the infantry. Pro¬ 
moted lieutenant 1915. Served Dardanelles (where 
he was twice wounded); in Palestine (where he 
found himself behind the British lines for a week 
and subsequently escaped); and on the Russian 
front. 1920, promoted captain. Served in the War 
of Independence. 1922 promoted major. 1923-25, 
student at the staff college. 1929, promoted 
lieutenant-colonel and on military mission to 
Afghanistan. 1931, instructor at the staff college. 
1933, promoted colonel. 1939, promoted brigadier- 
general. 1940, G.O.C. 1st Division. 1941, promoted 
major-general. 1942, Chief of Staff, First Army. 
1944, G.O.C., XVII Corps. 1946, promoted 
lieutenant-general, G.O.C., IX Corps. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general, G.O.C., Third Army. 1949, Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated w r ith 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950 but 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and is no%v a member of the 
Supreme Military Council. 

Izzet Aksalur is very short and very rotund. He 
does not look as though he wore physically very 
active. Has a very pleasing personality and was a 
very popular commander. 

He w-as one of the most able of the Turkish higher 
commanders. 

An expert on the Eastern frontier and its 
problems. Is receptive to modern ideas, very 
Anglophile and forthcoming to British officers. 
Speaks fair French and some German. Apart from 
his time in Afghanistan, his only visit to a foreign 
country has been a short, trip to Germany. 

Married. No children. His wife is about twenty 
years younger than her husband. She speaks 
French and is very friendly. 

11. Aksan, Re$at 

Born in Istanbul in 1912, he was educated at 
Gaiatasaray and the School of Economics and 
Commerce. In 1930 he joined the Ottoman Bank, 
and from 1936 to 1940 worked with the Agricultural 
Bank, rising to be assistant manager of the Istanbul 
branch. Director of “ Takas ” (Barter Transactions) 
from 1940 to 1944, when he w as appointed inspector 
in the Central Bank. Manager of the bank’s foreign 
department 1946-49. Appointed assistant director- 
general in 1949, and since May 1950 has been acting 
director-general. 

Despite his previous connexions with the P.R.P. 
he would probably be appointed director-general 
were he not below- the minimum age (40). Is intelli¬ 
gent and extremely hardworking. Sympathetically 
inclined towards us but believes that the Bank of 
England is no better an institution than the Turkish 
Central Bank, nor sterling more dignified than the 
lira. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
French and is learning English. 

12. Altincan, Sadik, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Izmir about 1900. Promoted to rear- 
admiral, vice-admiral 1947. He was until August 
1949 Admiral Commanding the Naval Training at 
Heybeliada, wdiere he took active steps to 
inaugurate the new* system of training officers and 
ratings on Royal Navy lines. A submarine specialist 
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who received his early training in Germany. 
Altincan is a progressive and efficient officer and 
is not married. Speaks little English and good 
German. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish Navy in July 1949 in the place of Admiral 
Ali Ulgen. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post correspond¬ 
ing to that of First Sea Lord. 


13. Alvot, Halim, Dr. 

A Turk from Crete, born about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray, he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. At first a lecturer in law at Istanbul, he was 
later a translator in the Press Bureau and a legal 
adviser in the Ministry of the Interior. In 1950 
he was appointed head of the Press Bureau. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is friendly and energetic but 
ambitious and well aware that his present appoint¬ 
ment is a political one, which may lead him to 
higher things. He speaks French. 


14. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Rii$tii 

Born about 1885. Secretary-general of C.U.P. 
Congress in 1909. Served as doctor during Balkan 
war of 1912, when he was captured by Serbs. 
Director of an Ankara newspaper during Kemalist 
movement. Became Deputy in 1923 and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Commission. Later in same year 
became President of Turkish Commission for 
Exchange of Populations. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1925 and held post until 
Atatiirk’s death in 1938. Highlights of his tenure 
of this poet were signature of Mosul Treaty in June 
1926, attendance at meetings of Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva, conclusion of 
Graeco-Turkish rapprochement in October 1930, 
attendance at London Economic Conference in Juno 
1933, signature of Balkan Pact in 1934, President of 
Council of League of Nations in 1935, and conclusion 
of Straits Convention of Montreux in July 1936. 
Was appointed Turkish Ambassador in London in 
January 1939, but was not ft success there and was 
recalled in February 1942. Subsequently, Dr. Aras 
lived in retirement writing his memoirs, but in 1945 
he emerged to urge in the press and on the platform 
closer Turco-Russian co-operation. He suffered a 
signal defeat in the “free ” elections at Zonguldak 
in June 1945. 

In 1946 Dr. Aras left the Republican Party and 
endeavoured to join the Democratic Party as an 
electoral candidate but was refused on account of 
his propaganda for Russo-Turkish co-operation. He 
did not improve matters by his association with a 
•* Human Rights Declaration ” suspected of Com¬ 
munist origin, to which Field-Marshal Qakmak was 
trapped into adhering. At the end of 1946, however, 
he showed signs of deciding that he had backed the 
wrong horse and when President Truman made his 
declaration about aid to Greece and Turkey, Dr. Aras 
declared his approval. 

At the end of 1947 he secured the Turkish repre¬ 
sentation of the Ellerman Shipping Line and con¬ 
fined himself to business activities. 

After flirting with the National Party he made 
hia peace with the Democrats after their victory 
in the 1950 elections, and in July 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish representative on the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

His daughter is married to Fatin Ru§tu Zorlu 
tq.a.). Volatile but intelligent, be maintains friendly 
contact with this embassy. 


15. Atay, FaJih Rifki 

Born in 1894 at Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Saray College, where he w’as later a teacher. 
Was secretary to Cemal Pasha in Syria in 1916-18, 
after which he took up journalism. In 1920 joined 
Mustafa Kamel and wrote for the Nationalist press. 
Deputy for Bolu 1923-35, and in the 1923-27 
Assembly w as secretary of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. In 1927 he went to Rio de Janeiro as 
Turkish delegate at the International Parliamentary 
Congress, and in 1928 attended the International 
Press Conference at Cologne. On his return he 
became president of the Commission for the Reform 
of the Turkish Alphabet, and, after the Gazi, has 
probably done more than anyone else to secure the 
general adoption of the new script. He was a former 
director of the Anatolian Agency. In September 
1930 visited Moscow with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in April 1931 went to Albania on a 
mission connected with Balkan Union. In 1933 
was member of Turkish delegations to Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in Geneva and Economic Confer¬ 
ence in London. Is one of the leading exponents 
of “ new Turkish,” in which he habitually con¬ 
tributes leading articles to Ulus , of which he was 
once editor. Deputy for Ankara 1935-50. In June 
1939 he visited the United Kingdom among a group 
of six journalists at the invitation of the British 
Council, and was again in London in May 1940 with 
a larger group of the Council's guests. As chief 
.eader-vvriter of the Ulus, he became the mouth¬ 
piece of the Turkish Government, and his articles 
after the outbreak of war showed an admirable 
appreciation of the Allied point of view. In the 
beginning of 1943 he headed a party of Turkish 
journalists to India, lie was an excellent head 
of delegation, courteous, untiring and punctilious. 
He showed much ability in hjs conversations with 
Indian journalists in avoiding pitfalls which might 
have trapped many others. As president of the 
Turkish Press Federation he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to San Francisco in April 1945. 
In July went to London with the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. He again visited England earlv 
in 1947. 

Following the fall of the Peker Government in 
September 1947 Atay resigned his post as chief 
leader-writer of the semi-official paper Ulus. He 
had been heavily committed to the extremist views 
of the Peker regime and had for months been the 
target of malevolent attacks by Opposition writers. 
While his views may have been embarrassing to the 
Ulus directorate, the loss of his talents caused a 
rapid fall in the circulation of Ulus. But, at the 
end of 1949. when the more extremist elements again 
increased their influence in the Republican Party, 
he again started writing editorials for the paper. 

Atav, who has accumulated a substantial fortune 
through hotel and other speculations, spent the 
intervening two years in Istanbul engaged in 
writing his memoirs. Of all Turkish journalists he 
has probably been our most consistent and steady 
supporter. He speaks good French. 

16. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Born in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Ilnlki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support, of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1916 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu. He took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1930 was appointed 
Archbishop of New York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 


Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Mgr. Athenagoras is an impressive figure and a 
man of great tact. His attempts to reform the 
Greek Orthodox Church have made him unpopular 
with his clergy but lie still enjoys the full support 
of the Greek Government and is popular with the 
Turks, for he often makes flattering statements 
about them and is careful to support Turkish 
charitable organisations. He says that he is in 
excellent relations with the Turkish Government. 
Well disposed to Britain and America. He knows 
English, French, Turkish, Russian, Italian and 
German. 

17. Atuner, Mehmet Esat 

Born in 1886; a diplomat dc carrierc. Director 
of the first branch of political affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs m 1924, then appointed charge 
d’affaires at The Hague. He served at Vienna and 
Stockholm and returned to Angora in 1928 as 
Director-General of the Second Department of the 
Ministry. In 1929 lie was transferred to the First 
Department. In August 1931 he was appointed 
Second Turkish delegate on the Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, which was certainly not promotion, and he was 
believed to have incurred the disapproval of Ismet 
Inonti. In 1936 he was promoted to the post of 
head of the new Department of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs which deals with questions arising 
from tiie application of the new Straits Convention. 
On the reorganisation of the Ministry in April 1937 
he became head of the Third Department. Was 
offered the post of minister in China in August 1939, 
but declined, and remained at the Ministry as legal 
adviser. In 1943 his name was put forward as 
candidate for the post of minister to South Africa, 
which the Turkish Government wished to create but 
which did not meet with the approval of the Union 
Government on the grounds that they did not wish 
new diplomatic missions opened during the war. 
Appointed minister at Madrid in May 1944. 

A very good European Turk, he speaks excellent 
French, and goes about a good deal in society 
Collects antiques on which he is knowledgeable, but 
otherwise is a formidable bore. 

18. Avan, Halil 

Born in 1904 and educated at the School of 
Political Science. Entering the Corps of Inspec¬ 
tors of the Ministry of Finance in 1928, he spent 
a period of training in France and rose to be 
Inspector-General in 1943. Subsequently he was 
Director-General of the Treasury, Under-Secret ary 
of State for Finance, and in 1944 Under-Secretarv 
for State in the Prime Minister’s Office. Elected a 
Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was appointed Mini¬ 
ster of Finance in the first Democrat Government. 

A smooth character, he goes out of his way to 
please President Celal Bayar. 

19. Baban, Cihat 

Born at Istanbul in 1911. Studied law. Was joint 
editor and proprietor of the newspaper Tasvir until 
October 1949, when the paper ceased publication 
owing to disagreement between the partners and 
falling circulation. 

A sprig of the princely Kurdish family of the 
Bnbnns of Bhahrizor, Cihat Bey is proud of his 
Kurdish origin. Elected as Independent (Opposi¬ 
tion) Deputy for Istanbul in 1946, he was active in 
opposition to the Government both in the press 
and in the Media. In 1949 he visited Switzerland 
at the invitation of the Swiss Government. 
Elected Democrat Deputy for Smyrna in 1950, he 
is a member of the Foreign Affairs Commission of 


the Grand National Assembly and was a Turkish 
delegate to the 1950 Assembly of the Council of 
* Europe. 

A burly, dark-visaged, dynamic man, Cihat is 
married to a dull wife and leads a modest life. He 
is pro-British and anti-Soviet and probably xeno- 
phobe at heart. If he can control his emotional 
views and violent methods of expression Cihat Bey 
should have a future in Turkish politics and 
journalism, though he is quite unreliable. Good- 
humoured. Speaks fair French and German. 

20. Balta, Tahsin Bekir 

Born at Pazari in 1898 and studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. He is a professor of law r and speaks 
French and German. He was appointed Minister of 
Economy on the formation of the Peker Cabinet in 
August 1946. 

Was appointed Minister of Labour in September 
1947 and retained his portfolio on the change of 
Government in June 1948, but lost it on the forma¬ 
tion of the Giinaltay Cabinet in January 1949. He 
lost bis seat in the 1950 general elections. He is 
amiable, hard-working and helpful. 

21. Banguoglu, Tahsin 

Born at Drama, Greece, in 1904. he studied at the 
faculty of literature and at Berlin and Breslau 
Universities under German turkologists. He was 
Docent of the faculty of languages, history and 
geography at Angora, and has written books on 
linguistics, studies of the ancient Osmanli languages, 
and the main principles of Turkish grammar. 

He is married to a pretty wife and lias two 
children, and speaks German and French. 
Nationalist and xenophobe. 

He was appointed Minister of National Education 
in June 1948 and retained this portfolio in 
January 1949. Lost bis seat in the 1950 elections. 

22. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Was bom at Istanbul in 1905. Studied law at the 
Universities of Istanbul and Heidelberg. Speaks 
German and French. Practised law and was for 
some time legal adviser to the Eti Bank. Married, 
has two children. 

He was elected Deputy for Antep in 1947, 
became Minister of Commerce in June 1948 and 
in June 1949 Minister cf State in charge of foreign 
aid in succession to M. Nurullah Sumer and acted 
os Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absences of 
M. Sadnk. In July and November 1949 he visited 
Paris for the meetings of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

He lost ms seat in the 1950 general elections and 
returned to practise ns a barrister; but he is still 
a prominent member of the People’s Republican 
Party, for whom he writes articles in the press. He 
is a pleasant and approachable man who always 
seemed ready to be helpful to us but is somewhat 
volatile and liable to make impetuous statements to 
the press. As a Minister he favoured German 
interests. 

23. Barutfu, Faik .Ahmet 

Born in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul I Diversity. Published a newspaper 
during \\ ar of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
Deputy for Trabzon in 1939. he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September), Minister of State and Deputy 
Trime Minister in Hasan Saka’s Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948, but lost it on the formation of the Gfraaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 













Re-elected Deputy for Trabzon in 1950, he is now 
chairman of the People’s Republican parliamentary 
group, and has taken the leading part in the 
Assembly debates on behalf of the Opposition. 

24. Barman, Avni 

Born about 1896, he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as Inspector. Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, 
ho was appointed Minister of Education in the first 
Democrat Government, but resigned after three 
months, nominally for reasons of health, hut actually 
because he was unable to face criticism of his 
Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Basmau speaks fluent English and is very 
friendly to us. He was said to he so fend of the 
British that lie was nicknamed ** Ingilizi Avni.** 

25. Bayar, Celal 

Born at Geiulik about 1880 and educated privately, 
lie became cashier in the Brusa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. Joined Mustafa Kemal at 
an early stage, and served with distinction in the 
War of Independence as a guerrilla leader, disguised 
as a “ hoca.” In 1923 was elected Deputy for 
Smyrna, and was appointed Minister of National 
Economy the same year. In 1924 became Minister 
of Reconstruction (for the settlement of refugees) 
in Ismet Pasha s second Cabinet, but soon resigned 
to become director-general of the Is Bankasi on the 
recommendation of the Gazi. In 1928 was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly. In December 1931 was 
elected Vice-President of the Supreme Economic 
Council. In September 1932. at the height of the 
financial and economic crisis, finding his bank's 
operations hampered by the Government’s 
exaggerated policy of State control of trade and 
industry, Celal went direct to the Gazi, with the 
result that he was appointed Minister of National 
Economy. Went to Athens in May 1933 to nego¬ 
tiate commercial agreement (signed 9th May) and 
established cordial relations with Tsaldaris Govern¬ 
ment. In June accompanied Tevfik Rvistii Aras 
to London as “ second head of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation to the Economic Conference. On this 
occasion visited also Paris and Berlin and negotiated 
4 * clearing ” agreements with the French and 
German Governments. In September 1937 he 
became Acting Prime Minister to allow Ismet Inonii 
a period of rest. The following month Ismet resigned 
and Celal became Prime Minister. He formed his 
second Cabinet after the election of Ismet Inonii 
as President in November 1938, but it was short¬ 
lived; Celal resigned unexpectedly in January 1939 
at a time when several serious financial scandals, 
notably the ** Impeks ” affair and the Denizbank 
case, were being investigated. No stigma of direct 
responsibility for the scandals exposed attached 
itself to Celal personally. 

At the end of 1945, with Adnan Menderes ( q.v .) 
and Fuat Kopriilii (q.t?.), he founded the Democrat 
Party and became its leader. He himself was elected 
Deputy for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won 
only about fifty seats, and maintained that the 
elections had been rigged by the People’s Republican 
Party administration. In the general elections of 
May 1950 his party was returned to power with a 
large majority and he was subsequently elected 
third President of the Republic, at the same time 
resigning the official leadership of the Democrat 
Party. As President, he has, like his predecessors, 
retained nearly all of the effective power in his own 
hands. 

Celal, who is married and has two children, lias a 
straightforward and earnest character. He is 
generally reputed to be n man who may be relied 
on to carry out his undertakings, a reputation which 


can he fully endorsed by the embassy’s experience 
of him. A hard worker and abstemious. He is an 
experienced banker and economist and enjoys much 
prestige and popularity in the country. He was 
always very close to Atatiirk. 

He has had more contact with the West than his 
predecessor, and as President has been much more 
forthcoming. His maimers in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to dis¬ 
pense with the? formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Inonii and to mix more freely with the 
people. He is intelligent, speaks some French and 
has a sense of humour. He is very well disposed to 
Britain and 1ms been particularly friendly to myself. 

26. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhodes. In 1923 was 
appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. Trans¬ 
ferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 
transferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, re¬ 
appointed ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to 
Ankara and appointed ambassador to Washington in 
January 1945 and to Rome in June 1948, where he 
is very popular. 

Is of pleasant address, unmarried, speaks good 
French, and is well looked upon in the highest Angora 
circles. Possibly the best Turkish Ambassador to 
Russia since the establishment of the Kemalist 
regime. Entertains generously and with good taste. 

27. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Constantinople about 1882. Educated at 
the Galata Sarny College. Entered the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service and served as a secretary at 
Paris and Berlin. Returned to the Sublime Porte 
early in the armistice, but in 1920 went to Ankara, 
where he at once became Political Director at the 
Foreign Ministry, and accompanied the Nationalist 
mission to Europe in 1922. In 1924 was counsellor 
in London, and in January 1925 again became head 
of the Political Section of the Foreign Ministry. In 
the summer of 1925 he became minister at Belgrade, 
holding the post till November 1927, when he became 
private secretary to the President of the Republic. 
In July 1928 was appointed ambassador at Kabul, 
where "he was not a success, but his position was 
made very difficult by the collapse of Amanullah 
and the consequent eclipse of Turkish influence. 
Became Secretary-General to the Presidency of the 
Republic in the "spring of 1932, and on resigning 
the post in October 1933 was elected Deputy for 
Manisa, which he represented until 1950. Soon 
afterwards appointed Minister of Education. 
Resigned this post in July 1934, ostensibly in order 
to devote himself to historical studies. Joined the 
Democrat Party in the spring of 1946 and left in 
1948 to join the National Party, of which he was 
elected chairman in spring 1950. Defeated in the 
1950 general elections, he remains leader of the 
National Party. 

Yusuf Hikinet is short, dark and insignificant in 
appearance. He is, however, intelligent and 
pugnacious, but has agreeable manners. Once pro¬ 
fessor in the History Faculty at Ankara University 
and a member of the Turkish Historical Society. 
M. Bayur played a leading part in voicing criticism 
of the Government after the record of Assembly 
debates became available to the public in the spring 
of 1945. His courage is certainly equal to his 
intelligence and he is no respecter of persons. Ha9 
a charming wife who is, however, something of a 
cripple. 

28. Bele, Refet, General 

Bom in 1881 at Trnovo. 1898-1908 was employed 
in the gendarmerie in Macedonia. Commanded the 
gendarmerie battalion in the Army of Liberation in 
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1908. Went to the staff school in 1911, and was 
sent to Damascus in 1912. Became famous as the 
defender of Gaza in 1916, and 1918 received the 
command of the XXIIIrd Army Corps in Palestine. 
At the armistice was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie, and in May 1919 commander of 
the Illrd Army Corps at Sivas. Landed at Samsun 
with Mustafa Kemal, and immediately became one 
of the latter’s chief lieutenants. In September 
commanded the Nationalist forces at Konya and in 
March 1920 was appointed commander on the Avdin 
front. In September was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, holding the post till April 1921. After 
holding various commands. w r as Minister of National 
Defence from July 1921 to January 1922. After the 
Mudanya Conference was appointed Governor of 
Thrace, but remained in Constantinople, where he 
rapidly overthrew the Sultan’s Government and 
established Nationalist authority. In July 1923 
elected Deputy for Constantinople. In the autumn 
began to show* Opposition tendencies over the 
proclamation of the republic, and was in close touch 
with the Caliph and Rauf Bey. Resigned his 
deputy ship in May 1924 and thereafter lived 
quietly in Constantinople, though maintaining 
close touch with Rauf and other Opposition 
leaders. In October withdrew his resignation 
of deputyship, publicly joined forces with the 
Oppositionists, resigned from the People’s Party and 
became one of the leaders of the new* Progressive 
Party. In July 1926 was tried at Angora for partici¬ 
pation in the alleged plot against the life of the 
President of the Republic, but was acquitted, 
supposedly because of his prestige with the army. 
In October he announced his abandonment of 
political life, and in November finally resigned his 
deputyship. In 1931 he visited Angora, and it was 
rumoured that he was to return to political life. 
Later he was put forw ard as independent candidate 
for Istanbul at the parliamentary elections, hut his 
candidature was vetoed by the Popular Party and 
came to nothing. He was, however, returned as an 
independent Deputy for Istanbul in February 1935. 
Visited the United Kingdom in May 1940 as the 
guest of the British Council with a group of 
journalists. 

General Refet was one of the most able of the 
Nationalist leaders and of considerable political 
ability. In 1922 at Constantinople, showed himself 
to he an extremely keen and clever tactician. 
Dapper and speaks French. 

Was elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1947, but lost 
his seat in 1950. However, he remains on good terms 
with the Democrat leaders and is still Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Near East Relief and Works Agency. 

29. Belen, Fahri, General 

Born at Dolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istanbul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War, the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of staff 
appointments, taught at the War Academy, and 
wrote a number of hooks on military history. In 
1950 lie retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu. was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
reasons of health, though he had had differences with 
his colleagues. He speaks only Turkish. 

30. Belger, NihaC Resad, Professor Dr. 

Born about 1884. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, with whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 


After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
. hospital there. Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. 

He is ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French. 

31. Berkoz, Mahmud, General 

Born about 1894. Commissioned in 1914. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Served in the first 
European War and in the War of Independence. 
Nothing is known of this officer’s career between 
1923 and 1939, except that he was at one time 
Chief of Staff of the IX Corps. 1939, promoted 
brigadier-general. 1940, G.O.C., Izmir Fortress 
Group. 1941, promoted major-general. 1942. Chief 
of Staff, Second Army. 1943, G.O.C., Dardanelles 
Fortress Group. 1944, promoted lieutenant-general, 
G.O.C., VI Corps. Chief Under-Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of National Defence. 1948, promoted 
general. 1949. G.O.C., Third Army. 1950, Member 
of Supreme Military Council. 

Is genial and pleasant in his rare excursions into 
society, hut his past reputation when dealing with 
British officers is that, although correct in his official 
dealings, lie is secretive and even an obstructionist; 
and one who acts according to the letter and not 
the spirit of his instructions. He has a rough sense 
of humour. Is a severe disciplinarian and not very 
popular with his subordinates. 

This officer’s promotion has been rapid. Very 
hardworking. He has probably no interest in. and 
no knowledge of, modern military trends. 

Xenophobe at heart. Does not speak any foreign 
language. Has not travelled abroad. Married. No 
outside interests. 

32. Birsei, Miimr 

Born in Izmir in 1897, he graduated from the 
faculty of law before entering the Grand National 
Assembly. He was chairman of the Administrative 
Council of the Republican Party in Izmir. Though 
described as a quiet and rather insignificant person, 
he was once a member of the independent move¬ 
ment within the Republican Party with Ali Rani 
Turban. He is married, and speaks French and a 
little English. 

Appointed Minister of National Defence in 
September 1947. ho resigned just before the change 
of Government in June 1948, on account of Opposi¬ 
tion speakers quoting his association with tlie 
Whittall family who were being attacked along w tit 
the Government over alleged export scandals. He 
had. in fact, had hardly any connexion with the 
merchant members of the Whittall family, only with 
a lawyer member of it long since dead, hut it has 
been alleged that the Chiefs of Staff forced his 
resignation on account of his unsuitability as 
Defence Minister. 

From 1949 to 1950 was Minister for the newly 
created Ministry of State Enterprises. 

Deputy for Izmir until 1950, when he lost his seat. 

33. B51tikba$i, Osman 

Born in Kirselur about 1905, he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946. but quarrelled with the party leaders and 
founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar, was arrested, hut was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 









Elected Deputy for Kir^eliir in the 1950 general 
elections, he is the only National Party Deputy in 
the Assembly. He is a vehement and emotional but 
effective speaker. He knows no foreign language. 

34. Burge, Fazil Serafetiin 

Dorn Istanbul 1899, graduate of the Istanbul 
Medical Faculty. Worked in Paris for one year and 
in Vienna for two years as a doctor and was there¬ 
after Dean of the Medical Faculty for three years 
and held a post of tuberculosis specialist at the 
Heybeliada Sanatorium. In 1943 he became a 
specialist in internal diseases at the railway 
hospitals and was elected Deputy for Kocaeli. 
Minister of Customs and Monopolies from 1949 to 
1950, he was not returned in the 1950 general 
elections. 

Dr. Burge is pleasant and extremely polite. He 
talks very reasonable French and clearly under¬ 
stands English though he prefers to use an 
interpreter. 

35. £akir, Husnu 

Born at Hopa in 1892. Educated at the School 
of Political Science, Istanbul. Participated in the 
Nationalist movement in Asia Minor. Served as 
kalmakam at Tirebolu, Guziantep, Ordu, Yozgat and 
Tokat. Director-General of Monopolies. Deputy 
1931 to 1950. Member of the Accounts Commission 
of the Assembly. In December 1938 lie was elected 
to the council of the Popular Party and appointed 
Minister of National Economy the same month, 
retaining his post in Dr. Say dam's Cabinet formed 
in January 1939. Resigned from post of Minister of 
National Economy in July 1941 ostensibly on 
grounds of ill-health, but actually owing to a dis¬ 
agreement with the President of the Republic over 
the control of factories, of which there had been 
complaints. 

Minister of National Defence 1948 to 1950, he lost 
his sent in the 1950 general elections. 

36. £akmak, Sefik, General 

Born in 1890 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the end 
of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division at 
Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942 His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Stuff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and he continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks would 
be able to absorb or maintain them. 

General Qakmak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He was prematurely retired at the age 
of 50 (normally retiring age of a major-general is 60b 
probably because of his alleged introduction of 
politics into service affairs. He is jovial and has 
a pleasant manner. He has a working knowledge 
of French and is learning English. Married to a 
daughter of the late Field-Marshal Qakmak, by 
whom lie was much influenced. 

He is active in tin* National Party, but failed to 
get a seat in the 1950 elections. 

37. Carim, Fuat 

Bom about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub Prefect of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Put en 
disponibiliif on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of compara¬ 
tively secondary importance—consul in Milan 


for some years. Recalled to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and put 
in charge ot the Fourth Department. Subsequently 
consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed minister to 
Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four months and 
appointed deputy secretary-general. Secretary- 
general from 1947 to 1949, when he was appointed 
ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. (He had been want¬ 
ing a post abroad after four years in the Ministry.) 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. Like all seeretaries- 
general here, he was overwhelmed with work owing 
to the passion for centralising and retaining all 
initiative at the top. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

38. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Boru in Constantinople in 1882. Grandson on 
his mother’s side of Mehemet Ali, field-marshal, who 
was Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. He has 
both German and Polish blood. Graduated from the 
military school in 1905. 1908-11 military attach^ 

at Rome. During World War I fought on the 
Palestine and Caucasus fronts. Was one of the 
first Turkish generals to join the Kemalist move¬ 
ment, and was one of Mustafa Kemal s most trusted 
leaders until his tendency to take an independent 
line in the field led, late in 1920, to his appointment 
as Kemalist Ambassador at Moscow, where lie 
negotiated the Turco-Russian Treaty of March 1921. 
Was recalled in April 1922 and resumed his military 
command. In 1923 was elected Deputy for Ankara 
and Vice-President of the Assembly. Later became 
inspector-general at Konya, but resigned in October 
1924, by which time he had become associated with 
the ltauf-Adnan-Refet Opposition group. In 
November he resigned from the People's Party and 
became secretary-general of the new Progressive 
Party. In 1926 was arrested and tried at Smyrna 
for participation in the alleged plot against Mustafa 
Kernel, but was acquitted. His reception by the 
President in November 1926, and again early in 1927, 
gave rise to a rumour that Ali Fuat was returning 
to the Kemalist fold, but this was not confirmed, 
and he ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927. 
Lived in retirement until June 1933, when he was 
elected Deputy for Konya. After taking little part 
in parliamentary life for six years he was appointed 
Minister of Public Works in April 1939. Ali Fuat 
took a keen interest in the various British projects 
put forward in 1941 and 1942 for improving com¬ 
munications with S\ ria, and by comparison with 
other departments the work was singularly free from 
petty administrative interference. In February 1943 
became Minister of Communications, where he did 
good work. 

He ceased to be a Minister with the change of 
Government in 1946. During the following year he 
continued to retain the confidence of the President 
but let it be known that he was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the liberalising “rebels” of the 
People's Republican Party and secured a good press 
with the Opposition. 

On the death of General Karabelcir in January 
1918, General Cebesoy was almost unanimously 
elected president of the Grand National Assembly. 
In the autumn of 1948 he was replaced by 
Saraco£lu through the action of some P.R.P. 
elements—clearly supported by the President—who 
objected to his intimate relations with members of 
the Opposition. Just before the general elections of 
1050 he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Eaki^chir. When the first 
Democrat Government was formed he hoped to 
become Minister of Defence or President of the 
Assembly and was disappointed when no appoint¬ 
ment was offered to him. 


Behind the facade of the elderly bachelor viveur , 
General Cebesoy has an acute and even cunning 
brain. He has played his cards well. 

He even has obscure relations with the extreme 
Left (the Communist poet Nazim Hikmet and the 
gifted Lettish journalist Mehmet Ali Aybar are his 
nephews). 

Agreeable and urbane, General Cebesoy's tastes 
are essentially European. He was formerly on 
friendly terms with the Germans. Parsimonious in 
his habits, he occasionally gives pleasant intimate 
parties and likes bridge. He is believed to be some¬ 
thing of a sensualist and has more than one discreet 
liaison. 

39. Devrin, §inasi 

A Thracian Moslem, born in 1905. From a Turkish 
Lycee he went to the College of St. Jean Baptibte 
and from there* to Paris, where he eventually became 
a doctor of law at the Sorbonne and obtained a 
diploma at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. After 
holding several posts in the Ministry of Justice he 
took part in 1930 in the International Conference 
at The Hague for the Codification of International 
Law and in 1935 was elected Turkish member of 
the permanent Turco-Dutch Mission of Conciliation. 
In 1937 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the League of Nations to establish the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Hatay. More 
recently lie was one of the Turkish delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference. For some years he 
represented the mining district of Zonguldak in the 
Assembly, and was the spokesman of the Assembly's 
legal committee. He made a number of fiery 
speeches in defence of the Republican Party. He 
has written several books, mostly on law, but one 
on the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Minister of Justice 1946-48. Appointed ambassa¬ 
dor at Warsaw in 1949, he was recalled for a time 
in 1950 after allegations that lie had not done his 
military service. 

40. Deymer, Sefik Hitsnii 

Leader of the Turkish Workers’ Party, Dr. $efik 
Hiisnii wa6 born in Saloniea of donmc parents. He 
is now over 60 years of age. He is a fanatical ortho¬ 
dox Marxist and is believed to have spent some years 
in Russia between the two wars. With Sabiha Sertel 
(q.v.) he shares the distinction of being probably the 
only highly-trained Turkish Marxist. He formed his 
parry m the early months of 1946 and became very 
active in building up cells in the Istanbul factories 
and in inspiring the outcrop of ephemeral dailies 
and weeklies, Marxist in colour, which appeared 
during the autumn of 1946. He was arrested, 
together with other alleged Communists, in Decem¬ 
ber 1946 and was sentenced to several years' bard 
labour. He was released under the amnesty of 1950. 

41. Dicleli, Vedat 

Born at Divarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. Deputy for Divarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married with one child. He speaks good French. 

42. DogruU Omer Riza 

Born about 1885, he studied for some time at 
A1 Azhar, became an expert on Islam and Middle 
Eastern affairs, and has written a Turkish com¬ 
mentary on the Koran. 

During the war he was in Nazi pay, and wrote 
pro-Nazi articles in Cumhuriyet. In the 1950 
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general elections he was returned as D.P. Deputy 
for Konya and became a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 

Ambitious, unreliable and a pompous bore, he 
speaks English. 

43. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Bom about 1895. Educated at Galata Sarav 
School and at Istanbul Law Faculty. Was proprietor 
of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly pro-German 
in sympathy during greater part of war. Through 
his newspaper M. Ebuzziya exercised some influence 
particularly in the provinces. Was unsuccessful as 
independent Opposition candidate for Konya in 1946, 
but was returned as Democrat Deputy for Konya in 
1950. Went to Strasburg as a member of the 
Turkish delegation to the Council of Europe. 

A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-^48. He is a 
spendthrift and an alcoholic, and effective control 
of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed to his 
colleague, Cihat Baban before it ceased publication 
in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is intelligent and speaks good French 
and German. 


44. Egriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, including 
lectureship at the Agricultural College, Veterinary 
and Forestry Colleges he created the first Agricul¬ 
tural Museum in Turkey and ran it for many years. 
He serv ed as a reserve officer in the first world war 
and subsequently fought in the War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Canakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government. 

45. Ergin, Sait Naci 

Born in Nigde 1908 he graduated from the Lyc4e 
in Konya in 1927 and the School of Political Science. 
Istanbul, in 1930. From 1930 to 1932 he served in 
the Ministry for the Interior and from 1932 to the 
present day in the Ministry of Finance. He became 
Director-General of (he Tax Collection Department 
in 1944 and in 1946 General Director of the Treasury 
Department. lie has been abroad on several 
occasions to deal with financial problems of national 
importance. He is capable though not of outstand¬ 
ing personality. Since the change of Government 
has been promoted to Under-Secretary. 

46. Erim, Nihat 

Born at Kandira in 1912; studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

Minister of Public Works 1948—49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still an 
active member of the P.R.P. Opposition and writes 
daily leading articles in the Opposition paper Ulus. 
In October 1950 he was appointed a professor of law’ 
at Ankara University. 

A favourite prot^g^ of Ismet Inonii, he was largely 
responsible for the new electoral law* under which 
the 1950 elections w r ere held. Intelligent but dull, 
he speaks French and some English. He is bitterly 









disliked by the Democrats, largely owing to his 
critical attitude towards the despatch of Turkish 
troops to Korea. 


47. Erisirgd, Emin 

Born in Istanbul in 1891. Graduated in 1912 from 
School of Political Sciences. Director of Kadikoy 
Lycee. Professor of philosophy, Istanbul University. 
After proclamation of Republic, became Director in 
the Ministry of Education. Director of the School 
of Political Sciences, Ankara. Professor of economic 
history at the same school. Dean of the faculty of 
languages, history and geography. Professor of 
sociology at the same faculty. Formerly member 
of the executive committee and deputy secretary- 
general of the People s Republican Party. Minister 
of Customs and Monopolies 1948-49 and of the 
Interior 1949-50. 

In the 1950 elections he lost his seat for Zonguldak, 
which he had represented for ten years. A French- 
speaking reactionary, he is now trying to return to 
the School of Political Sciences. 


48. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898. Educated at Istanbul and was at 
first destined for business career. About 1924, 
however, became associated with exchange of 
Turco-Greek populations and came to notice of 
M. Saracoglu, then president of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion. As a result, he entered Turkish diplomatic 
service and went to London in 1928 as first secre¬ 
tary. In 1929 recalled to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, which he soon left for the Ministry of 
Public Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
head of the section dealing with British Empire 
affairs. Later acting head of the Consular Depart¬ 
ment. In 1932-33 he accompanied M. Saracoglu on 
his financial mission to Paris in connexion with the 
Public debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
in Berlin. 1935-37 consul-general at Beirut. In 
1937 head of the Commercial Department at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and in July 1938 consul- 
generaf in Berlin. In July 1939 returned to Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs and was appointed Director- 
General of the First Department, which brought him 
into constant contact with His Majesty’s Embassy 
In October 1939 he accompanied M. Saracoglu, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his mission to 
Moscow. In August 1942 M. Erkin was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Chief expert adviser to Turkish 
delegation to San Francisco in April 1945 and subse¬ 
quently accompanied Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to London. 

M Erkin, who owed his advancement to 
M. Saracoglu (q. r.) also enjoyed the confidence of 
President Inomi and was thus able to survive a 
Cabinet change which brough to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs M. Hasan Saka, with whom his 
relations were not good. 

In June 1948. however, the general feeling in 
Turkey, that her situation was not properly under¬ 
stood in the United States led to M. Erkin s appoint¬ 
ment to Washington, since he is, with the exception 
of Menemencioglu, the most quick-witted and 
intelligent of the Turkish diplomatists. H* is, how¬ 
ever, apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He is 
also rather vain and very sensitive, faults which 
are more than shared by his wife, who is handsome 
in an oriental way (she comes from Bagdad), dresses 
expensively an d has a fine mezzo-soprano voice of 
professional standard. 


49. Earner, Ahmet $tikrij 

Born about 1888 of Turkish Cypriot origin. A 
journalist by profession. During the armistice period 
he was on the staff of the 1 (licit, to which he con¬ 
tributed manv attacks on the Allies. Represented 
his paper at the Lausanne Conference, and became 


chief editor of the Son Saat in 1926. Atatiirk 
charged him with the reorganisation of the Turkish 
press and by 1931, as editor of the Milliyct, he had 
become a person of considerable importance in the 
journalistic world, and his leading articles became 
gradually less anti-British (except during the 
disorders in Cyprus). In 1933 he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to the London Economic Con¬ 
gress. Deputy for Istanbul 1939, when he became 
secretary of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; in June he was nominated a member of 
the newly constituted Independent group of the 
People’s Party. Visited the United Kingdom in May 
1940 as one of a group of journalists invited by the 
British Couneil( and in the autumn of 1941 was a 
member of another group which visited the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In 1944 one of 
two representatives of Turkey at Conference >f 
International Labour Bureau at Philadelphia. 

M. Earner, who was educated at Columbia 
University, speaks fluent English, and is married 
to a pleasant lady of Finnish origin, who also 
speaks good English. He was foreign editor 
of the semi-official Ulus. His articles were un¬ 
emotional and clearly reasoned, and generally 
favourable to the British point of view*. Outlook 
definitely Western with strong American sympathies 

Was appointed head of the Turkish Information 
Office set up in New* York in 1947 and director- 
general of the Press Bureau in 1949. He contested 
Ankara unsuccessfully as People’s Republican Party 
candidate in the 1950 elections. Soon after the 
elections lie had to resign from the Press Bureau 
and became Professor of Diplomatic History at the 
School of Political Science. 

He is h bore, but his wife is an amusing and 
malicious gossip. 

50. Ete, Muhlis 

Born in 1904, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics. He has published a number 
of treaties and studies and edits the review 
Turkish Economy. Formerly a member of the 
Supervising Council of the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment. He was elected Democrat Deputy in 1950 
and became Minister of State Industries in the first 
Democrat Government. 

He is reputed to favour liberalisation of trade, and 
often criticised State monopoly of industry during 
the People’s Republican Party regime. He now has 
an opportunity of giving effect to his convictions, 
since he has been given the task of returning State- 
owned industries to private enterprise. 

51. Etili, Ziya Gevher 

Born about 1890. Joined the staff of the old 
Tanin. owned by Huseyin Cahid Ynlcpn, at the age 
of 18. Reserve officer and served in First World 
War. Thereafter went into business. Joined the 
Kemalist Movement and was editor of the 
Nationalist newspaper Hakimiyct-i-MQli (now Ulus 
up to 1926. 

One of the founders of the Ankara Bus Company, 
since taken over by the Municipality. Deputy for 
Qanakkale from about 1930 up to the general elec¬ 
tions of 1940. In 1940 he visited the United King¬ 
dom with a party of journalists and Deputies in¬ 
vited by the British Council. An intimate friend 
of M. Reeep Peker, he was appointed director of 
the Istanbul branch of the Anatolian Agency in 
August 1946, when M. Peker was Prime Minister. 
Promoted to be director-general of the Anatolian 
Agency in May 1948. In the 1950 elections he 
unsuccessfully contested <7an«kkale as a People’s 
Republican Party candidate, but has managed to 
keep his job in the Anatolian Agency. 


A die-hard, he was instrumental as a Deputy in 
causing all non-Turkish employees of the Anatolian 
Agency to be dismissed in May 1942. 

M. Etili is a pleasant-spoken rather shy man. He 
has a good working knowledge of French. A 
widower, he has two children and a clever mistress 
who acts as his secretary. 

52. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1902. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law, he took up journalism 
early and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 
of the Anglo- French-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party 

In 1946 Fenik. who was no longer a supporter of 
the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
(q.t?.). Returning to Ankara in 1949, he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafcr, which 
has developed ‘into the official organ of the Demo¬ 
crat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence early in 
1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor. 
Fenik is a close friend of Celal Bayar and Adnan 
Menderes. He is well disposed to us and speaks 
French. His wife, also a journalist, was elected 
to the Ankara Municipality in September 1950. 


53. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eskisehir, the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 
faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1933 professor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul m 194.. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the Party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his 
post in spite of the Democrat Party’s victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man, and he has shown himself to 
be an able administrator. He is extremely friendly. 
He speaks French and German and his wife speaks 
English. 

54. Goker, Muzaffer , 

Born in 1889 and studied history at Istanbul ana 
Paris In March 19:44 and again in February 1935 
Deputy for Konva, and shortly afterwards became 
member of Foreign Affairs Commission of 
Assembly. From 1936 to 1938 combined parliamen¬ 
tary duties with those of Chair of History at Angora 
University, which had been established by Atatiirk, 
with whom, during this period, he was on terms of 
very close personal friendship. Dropped Ins univer¬ 
sity duties soon after becoming rapporteur of Foreign 
Affairs Commission in 1938 and devoted himself 
increasingly to political work after Ins appointment 
to chairmanship of Commission in 1940. In April 
1944, after requesting an appointment abroad, 
primarily for financial reasons but also in order to 
obtain experience in foreign affairs, he was appointed 
ambassador in Tokyo, probably because the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs resented and feared his 
increasing influence in Turkish foreipn policy and 
therefore chose for him a distant and unpopular post. 
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He got away from Tokyo in 1949 and wasfor a 
time with the Turkish delegation at the United 
Nations Organisation. 

He was appointed to Ottawa in 1047 and trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow in 1949. He was always pro-Ally 
and friendly to this embassy, and lie is a personal 
friend of ex-President Inonii. 

55. Gbkscnin, Muzaffer, General 

General Goksenin is an enormous ogre-like man 
with flashing gold teeth and a deceptively lazy 
manner. He was for some years Under-Secretary 
of Air at the Ministry of National Defence, in which 
capacity he was one of the air triumvirate. 
(Generals Dogan and leaner were the other two 
members). He aroused the antagonism of General 
Dogan, who found him less pliable than he had 
expected, and who may also have scented a possible 
rival in him. In 1949, when the reshuffle of the 
Turkish General Staff and Ministry of National 
Defence took place it was expected that he would 
be given an important appointment. Instead he 
was relegated to a nominal post with the Judge 
Advocate-General’s Department. During this period 
he rarely made any appearances in public life. 

In October 1949 he was appointed to the command 
of Air Defence Command. This was the first time 
that an air force officer had ever held this appoint¬ 
ment. Previously it was always held by an 
army officer. This appointment was probably not 
due to a reconciliation with General Dogan so much 
as to the fact that he was the only suitable officer 
for the post. 

After the forced political retirement of General 
Doean in 1950, General Goksenin was made 
Commander-in-Cliief of the Turkish Air Force. This 
was a popular appointment: he has ability and an 
independent mind. He is learning English. 

56. Giilck, Kasim 

Dorn at Adana about 1901, of a prosperous Adana 
familv. Educated at Columbia University (Eco¬ 
nomics) and was for a short time at King’s College, 
Cambridge. Has travelled extensively and is a 
remarkable linguist (nine or ten languages). Deputy 
for Seyhan until 1950 and. since 1943. member of 
the Administrative Council of the Peoples lartv 
He became the party’s economic and labour expert 
and was also their adviser on British affairs and 
“ reception officer ” for distinguished foreign visitors. 

Having eo-operated with Erim and others in the 
revolt of the thirty-five younger men, lie was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Public Works in September 194,, 
and exchanged this for the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in Hasan Saka’s second Cabinet of June 1948, 
having refused to take on Ministry of Commerce. 
As a Minister he was very efficient and helpful to 

this embassy. . ,. , 

He was (unexpectedly) given no portfolio on the 
formation of the Giinnltay Cabinet m January 1949 
presumably owing to his unpopularity with the Bight 

wing of the P R F- . . . m 

During 1949 he plaved a prominent part as Turkish 

delegate to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, and was later chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. He lost his seat 
at the 1950 general elections but was soon after¬ 
wards elected secret ary-general of the P R P- Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 

organiser. , 

M. Giilek is proud of having been a pupil of l^ora 
Keynes, and his personal library is almost entirely 
English and French and a well-chosen one. He is 
energetic and very intelligent. His brother repre¬ 
sents several British firms. 
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57. Giinaltay, Semsettin 

Elected Deputy for Sivas in 19*26. He became 
in 1930 a member of the Committee of Public 
Construction of the Grand National Assembly. In 
1939 he was elected a vice-president of the G.N.A. 
and a professor of the Faculty of Languages, History 
and Geography at Ankara University. In January 
1949 he was appointed Prime Minister in succession 
to Hasan Haka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end b\ the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party were returned to power: he 
himself was elected P.R.P. Deputy for Erzincan. 

58. Hatipoglu, §evket Re$it 

Born at Menemen 1898. Studied at Menemen 
and at Agricultural Secondary School at Brusa. 
Finished his higher studies at the Agricultural School 
at Halkali as first of his year. Taught in Agricultural 
College at Smyrna. Studied in Europe, where he 
remained for five years and took his doctor’s degree 
at Berlin and Leipzig. Appointed head of the 
Agricultural Institute (Ankara) on his return from 
Europe. Subsequently teacher and professor at 
School of Economics. Appointed professor at School 
of political Sciences (Ankara). Deputy since January 
1941. In July 194*2 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in M. Saracoglu’s Cabinet. 

Ceased to hold office on the formation of the Peker 
Cabinet in August 1946, and lost his seat in the 1950 
general elections. 

59. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist, believed to have inde¬ 
pendent (“ Trotskyist ”) tendencies. Aged about 50. 
Is the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yahva Keinal who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and has both Ger¬ 
man and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non-Com- 
munists. Celal Bayar, who was Prime Minister in 
1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years’ penal servitude has stated that 
he always keeps Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yaruz. There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (q.v.) and M. Yalman (q.v.). 

He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950. He has written another long epic whilst in 
prison. 

60. Hozar, Faik Hiisevin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Hus seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berlin, whence he returned in 1943 to 
Ankara to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded with the rank of Minister to reform the 
Anatolian Agency. 

Was appointed Minister to Prague in 1946 and in 
January 1948 returned to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs as Assistant Secretary-General and in 1950 
was appointed Minister to Vienna. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him liking for Germany, hut in 
Ankara he was favourably disposed towards British. 
He is married and has one grown-up daughter. He 
speaks French, 


61. llkin, Nedino Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish Foreign 
Service. Was for many years on staff of Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and there closely associated 
with permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 was private secretary to 
M. Saracoglu, then Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
accompanied latter in same capacity when he 
became President of Council in August 1942. 
Became Director-General of the Press Bureau with 
the rank of Minister in 1944 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the coronation of Queen 
Juliana (M. llkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. 

M. llkin, is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. He and his young wife are 
seen a good deal in society. 

62. lleri, Tevfik 

Born 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry of Public Works, 
including the posts of engineer at Erzurum, Director 
of Public Works at Qanakkale, Adrianople and 
Samsun and a directorship in the State Highways 
Administration. Elected Democrat Deputy for 
Samsun in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
munications in the first Democrat Government, and 
was transferred to Education to replace M. Basman 
{q.v.) three months later. 

Since his appointment to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion M. Uleri has been making a series of threaten¬ 
ing speeches about communism. 

63. luce, Refik $evket 

Born about 1887 at Izmir. He studied law and 
became Minister of Justice soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was Republican Deputy for Manisa until 
194*2 but was not popular in the party as he was 
frequently critical of the regime. From 1942, when 
he was not nominated for re-election, he practised 
law in Izmir and joined the Democrat Party soon 
after its foundation in 1946. Elected a Democrat 
Deputy in the general elections of 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of National Defence in the first 
Democrat Government. 

He is a close friend of the Prime Minister, Adnan 
Menderes, and has a reputation for integrity and 
sense of duty. He speaks French. 

64. Incedayi, Cevdet Kerim 

Born at Sinop in 1894 and educated at the 
Military Academy, Istanbul. Deputy for Sinop since 
1935. Member of Council of the People’s Party 
since 1938. In November 1940 was appointed 
Minister of Communications. Resigned in Novem¬ 
ber 1941 in consequence of the sinking by an 
unknowm submarine of the Turkish steamship Refah , 
which w'as transporting to Egypt the Turkish crew6 
of the destroyers and submarines ordered bv the 
Turkish Government from the United Kingdom, and 
a party of eight Turkish air cadets on their wav to 
the United Kingdom for flying training. During his 
tenure of office he was found to he helpful, although 
the efficiency of his department left much to be 
desired. Appointed president of the Parliamentary 
Commission for National Defence in February 1943 

He became Minister for Public Works on the 
formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He 
is alleged to be one of the tougher and more 
unscrupulous members of the Republican Party and 
his private life is said to be disapproved by Inonti. 
He has been friendly with this embassy. 


In 1947 he ceased to be a Minister with the fall 
of the Peker Cabinet, hut was elected Vice-President 
of the Grand National Assembly. He w’as re-elected 
People’s Republican Party Deputy for Sinop in the 
1950 general elections. He speaks French, but his 
halitosis and expletive delivery always make con¬ 
versation an ordeal. 


65. lnonii, Ismet, General 

Born in 1880 at Smyrna and brought up in 
Malatya where his father was a small official. 
Educated at the military college, and from 1906-12 
saw service in Thrace and the Yemen. Joined 
the General Staff in 1914. 1915-16 Chief of 
Staff of the Caucasus army. 1917-18 in Pales¬ 
tine, and became Under-Secretary for War in 
the autumn of 1918. Early showed National¬ 
ist sympathies, and joined Mustafa Kemal in 
March 1920, at once becoming Chief of Staff of 
the Nationalist forces. Assumed command of the 
Western army in December 1920, and was chief 
Turkish delegate at the Mudanya Conference in 
October 1922. In the same month was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in November went 
to Lausanne as chief Turkish delegate. Signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne on behalf of Turkey in July 1923, 
and in October became Prime Minister, retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. At the same time 
Mustafa Kemal delegated to him the functions of 
president of the People’s Party. During 1924, owing 
to his ill-health, his administration became more and 
more unpopular, and he resigned in November. On 
the outbreak of the Kurdish revolt in March 19*25 he 
was again summoned to power by Mustafa Kemal, 
and remained Prime Minister until October 1937. In 
August 1926 he was promoted general of the first 
class, and in November 1927, after the general 
election, at w hich he w’as re-elected for Malatya, he 
reconstructed his Cabinet on more moderate lines. 
In 1930 his health was not good, and he was sub¬ 
jected to much criticism, but defended himself 
strongly on formation of Liberal Party in August, 
His triumph was again complete when Fethi Bey 
w*as forced to dissolve that party in November. 
Re-elected for Malatya in April 1931, and soon after 
again became Prime Minister with the same col¬ 
leagues as before. Paid official visits to Moscow and 
Rome in the spring of 1932 and to Sofia in September 
1938. Given the surname of Inonii (the scene of 
his principal victory over the Greeks) by the 
President of the Republic in 1934. Again Prime 
Minister after the general election of February 1935. 
In April 1937 he paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
and in May represented the President of the Republic 
at the Coronation of His Majesty King George VI. 
In September it was announced that he would take 
six weeks’ holiday; all rumours of a disagreement 
between him and the President were consistently 
denied, but in October he finally resigned and Celal 
Bavar became Prime Minister. During the following 
twelve months he did not leave Angora, though he 
frequently appeared in public and seemed to have 
lost none of his popularity. It was said that he w>as 
never called to Atatiirk’s bedside during his last 
illness. He was usually considered the most likely 
candidate for the presidency, his only possible rivals 
being Fethi Okyar and Marshal Fevzi Qakmak. His 
election did not therefore cause surprise, but rather 
admiration for the rapidity and orderliness with 
which it was effected, and the scrupulous adherence 
show r n to the terms of the Constitution. He showed 
no inclination to conciliate the more turbulent 
among Atntiirk’s entourage, such ns Siikrii Kava, 
who was immediately ejected from the Cabinet after 
holding the post of Minister of the Interior since 
19*27, and also that of secretary-general of the 
People's Party; a number of Atntiirk’s boon com¬ 


panions also lost their seats at the elections which 
followed in March 1939. To Ismet’s desire to rid the 
Administration of corruption was attributed the 
revelation of a number of grave financial scandals in 
January and February 1939, which resulted in the 
resignation of Celal Bayar and other Cabinet 
Ministers, and the dismissal of a number of lesser 
Govermneut officials. No | ersonal animosity against 
Ismet seemed to have been aroused, however, and in 
June 1939 he reverted to a scheme which Atatiirk 
had attempted with results dangerous to his own 
position—the creation of an Opposition in the 
Assembly. Ismet’s Opposition was, however, on a 
modest scale, and consisted of members of the 
People’s Party, who were chosen to form an indepen¬ 
dent group within the party. 

Ismet in his army days w as regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable staff officer, an indefatigable worker, 
and was, to a large extent, responsible for the final 
Nationalist success against the Greeks in 1922. At 
Lausanne he showed himself a stubborn but able 
negotiator. Is courteous and never show’s signs of 
being ruffled, but suffers from deafness, which, how¬ 
ever, he probably finds convenient at times. Accord¬ 
ing to Halide Haniru (July 1926): “ He subordinates 
himself entirely to the Guzi and only wants to hang 
everybody.” Though this estimate is undoubtedly 
overclouded, there is certainly a hard strain in 
Ismet's character, while, as regards the Gazi, it is 
probably truer to say that they made an admirable 
combination, Ismet uot always being merely the 
organ of execution of reforms, but sometimes, at any 
rate, l>eing even more thoroughgoing than his chief. 
Became a zealous student of English in the autumn 
of 1935, taking lessons from an American Rhodes 
scholar, and in 1936 from an Englishman at Ankara 
University. 

As President he did not. show himself possessed 
of the same forceful characteristics as Atatiirk, and 
the pace of westernisation slowed down in conse¬ 
quence. After the outbreak of the u>ar in 1939 he 
showed himself a staunch supporter of the pro- 
British policy initiated by Atatiirk. Though his 
popularity w’as sometimes questioned, he enjoyed 
universal respect and his word was law. In 1944 
he began to identify himself more actively with 
public business and particularly with Turkey’s 
foreign relations. His meeting with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo in December 
1943 gave him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. He wished this 
development to take place however without undue 
precipitancy in view’ especially of the international 
situation, and the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946 alarmed him and he allowed a certain amount 
of interference with the elections. After nearly a 
year of recriminations between the tw ? o parties he 
set himself the task of soothing the Democrats and 
moderating the attitude of the official party. 

In the free general elections of 1950, which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, 
Tnbnii himself was defeated in Ankara but returned 
by small majority in Malatya. lie remains chairman 
of the People’s Republican Party and is leader of 
the Opposition in the Media. 

He has been n consistent friend of Britain, and is 
a wise and cultivated man. Married, with three 
children, he has always led a quiet and domestic 
life. His brother, a dubious financier in Istanbul, 
and bis son Omer, a flashy young man who lias been 
accused of murder, have given his opponents a 
chance to besmirch his name. 










66. Irmak, Sadi. Dr. 

Bora in 1904 and educated at the Konya Lyceum. 
Completed his education at Berlin University where 
he studied medicine and natural science. After 
working in various hospitals in western Germany 
he returned to Turkey where he taught biology. In 
1933 he became assistant professor of physiology 
at the Ankara University. Has published some 
volumes of medical notes and scientific works and is 
the author of ** Social Biology, *' \ ital Problems of 
the Structure ul ti Nation. “ Reasons for Com¬ 
mitting Offences, ’ *“ Towards Ourselves. Edu¬ 
cational Results of Succession. He translated into 
Turkish Xietzche’s “ Thus Spake Zurathustra, and 
in a preface strongly supported the doctrine of the 
superman. 

In addition to his medical work, L>r. Irmak has 
held several posts in the People s Republican Party. 

In 1940 was a member of the Board of Administra¬ 
tion of the party in the vilayet of Istanbul, and has 
served as party inspector in several provincial 
vilayets. He first stood for the National Assembly 
in 1942. when he was elected Deputy. Appointed 
first Minister of Labour in June 1945. He fell with 
the Peker Government in September 1947, lost his 
seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still a Repub¬ 
lican party inspector 

He speaks German and French and is pro-German. 

67. Kanatli, Sukrii, Lt.-General 

Born at Erenkoy in 1891 and commissioned in 
1909. Took part in the First Balkan War, the First 
World War and the War of Independence. Appointed 
to the Intelligence Bureau under the republic, he 
later served in the operations against the Kurds and 
first became known when, as a regimental com¬ 
mander, during the occupation of the Hatay, he gave 
blood for transfusion to a French officer who had 
been wounded by a Turkish soldier. Promoted briga¬ 
dier in 1941, major-general in 1943, and lieutenant- 
general in 1946. From 1947 to 1949 he commanded 
the gendarmerie and in 1950 was made General 
Officer Commanding, First Army. 

General Kanatli 1ms a high reputation and has been 
given accelerated promotion. He is resolute and 
popular with his subordinates. He is regarded as an 
expert on Turkey's eastern frontier. He has been 
very friendly and helpful to us. He speaks no foreign 
language. He is married and has two children. 

68. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Born about 1897 of a well-known family, who trace 
their ancestry to a commander in the Ottoman army 
which first invaded Anatolia, cousin of \akup Kadri 
Karaosmanogiu (q. a.). A wealthy gentleman fanner 
of Manisa, he worked as a journalist in his youth on 
the staff of several well-known Istanbul newspapers. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Manisa in 1950. he 
was left out of Adrian Menderes’s original Cabinet, 
but was appointed Minister of State for Marshall aid 
a month or two later. 

One of the strongest personalities and most 
powerful leaders of the Democrat Party, he is often 
described as their eminence grise. He has a good 
knowledge of political party routine, and it was 
mainly through his intervention that in the past more 
than one serious crisis within the party ranks was 
peacefully settled. 

A fall from a horse affected his spine and gave hirn 
the appearance of a hunchback. He is married and 
understands, but does not speak, French. 

69. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Bom about 1880. Cousin of Fevzi Liitfi Karaos- 
manoglu (q. v.). A journalist by profession and the 
author of a number of novels. Deputy 1927-34. In 
1927 he was elected a member of the Foreign Affairs 


Commission of the Assembly. Was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary Con¬ 
gress at Paris in June 1928, and to the (first) 
Balkan Conference at Athens in October 1930. In 
1931 was one of the Turkish delegates to the 
(second) Balkan Conference at Constantinople. 
Was one of two Turkish delegates to Journalists 
Congress at Moscow in the summer of 1934, 
when he was appointer minister to Albania. 
Transferred as minister to Prague in March 1936. 
Transferred to The Hague in September 1939, but 
was unable to follow the Dutch Government to 
London. In September 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Minister in Berne and in August 1949 
ambassador at Tehran. 

M. Karaosmanoglu is small and undistinguished m 
appearance, and of a delicate constitution. His wife 
is pleasant, and speaks English. 

70. Kirdar, Lutfi . 

A native of Kirkuk. Originally an oculist, trained 
in Germany, and he was \ ali of Istanbul for eight 
years until 1949, when he was elected Deputy for 
Manisa. He lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections. 

An impartial administrator, he insisted oil fair 
elections in Istanbul in 1946, and the Democrat Party 
won eighteen out of twenty-three seats. Although 
a member of the P.R.P., he is therefore liked by the 
Democrats and may be employed under their 
administration. 

Dr Kirdar speaks German and some French. He 
went to the United Kingdom in May 1949 for a visit 
of some weeks at the invitation of the British 
Council. 

He has always been friendly to this Embassy. 

71. Kopriilii, Kemal a 

Finished his law studies at Istanbul University 
in 1912. Served in the Great War. In 1920 was 
appointed chief clerk to Amasya Independence 
Tribunal and transferred to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in the same year. Appointed First Secre¬ 
tary in London 1923. Consul at Geneva 1927, 
Consul-General at Alexandria 1929 and returned to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1930. Acted as 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
arbitration board appointed in 1934 for the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier dispute between the Persian 
and Afghan Governments. 1935 appointed legal 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Took 
part as a Turkish delegate in the negotiations 
of 1936 with the Persian Government leading 
to the Saadabad Pact. 1935-42 Legal Adviser 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs.^ 1942, April, 
appointed Turkish Ambassador to Kabul. In 1945 
transferred to Tehran and in 1949 to Belgrade. 

72. kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Historian and one of tiie leaders of the Democratic 
Party. Fuat Bey is a descendant of the famous 
Kopriilii family of Grand Viziers. With his 
insignificant appearance, his malicious wit and his 
addiction to strong drink, he is well in the family 
tradition. In a society of political parvenus, he 
undoubtedly enjoys prestige as the bearer of almost 
the only surviving historical name in Turkey and as 
a man of great learning and real personal integrity. 

Bom in 1890, the son of Ismail Fais Bey, First 
Secretary of the Penal Court of Bey oglu Kopriilii 
became professor of history at Istanbul University 
at the early age of 23. A contemporary of Jorga and 
Filov of the Universities of Bucharest and Sofia. 
Kopriilii is the one survivor of the luckless trinity of 
Balkan professors who received international recog¬ 
nition in the decades between the two world wars. 
Honoured by many Continental Universities, 


Kopriilii visited Russia (including Baku) in 1925 
and 1929, Czechoslovakia also in the latter year and 
Tehran in 1934. 

A prolific writer, his best-known works are his con¬ 
tributions to the 44 Encyclopaedia of Islam ” and he 
is the leading authority on the literature of the Azer¬ 
baijan and Uagatay Turks. 

Fuat Bey was Deputy for Kars for many years and, 
in 1924, held the post of Under-Secretarv for Public 
Instruction. 

M. Kopriilii was cue of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party, and he was a prominent critic of 
successive P.R.P. Governments. In May 1950 lie 
was elected Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs under Adnan 
Menderes. 

An irrespressible talker, but able, he has always 
maintained friendly relations with this Embassy. 
Married to a heavy wife who speaks some German, 
he himself speaks fluent French. 

73. kora!, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain in 1941 and rear-admiral 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. 

Very charming but rather shy, he speaks good 
French and German and a little English. 

74. Koraltan, Refik 

Deputy for I<jel, Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Vali of Bursa, lie was Deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of AtatOrk. He was re-elected a Deputy in 1944, 
1946 and 1950. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Party, he was elected president of the Grand 
National Assembly after the Democrat victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is mostly friendly. 

75. Kurtbek, Seyfi 

Born perhaps about 1905 and educated at the 
Istanbul Military School and War Academy. He 
spent most of his life in the army, was a military 
attach^ in Paris before the war and in Greece during 
the early part of the war. Later in the war he was 
a military observer attached to the Britisli Eighth 
Army. By 1950 he was a staff colonel and acting 
head of tile Mobilisation Department. On the eve 
of the 1950 general elections lie resigned and joined 
the Democrat Party, wrote some articles for the 
Democrat Party newspaper advocating a reduction 
of military expenditure, and was elected Democrat 
Deputy for Ankara. In August 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Comm unicat ions vice 
M. Uleri (g.v.). 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several hooks on 
military subjects. He is said to speak some Greek. 

76. Kurtoglu, Faik 

Born about 1895. Formerly Turkish commercial 
representative in London and Brussels. In 
June 1933 he was a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the London Economic Conference. Became 
president of the Tiirkofisi in 1934, and in November 
of that year Under-Secretary at the Ministry of 
Notional Economy. In January 1935 he was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Balkan 
Economic Conference, and in August 1936 he headed 


the economic mission to London which negotiated 
* the Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments Agreement. 
In the summer of 1937 he negotiated a new com¬ 
mercial agreement with Germany, and in December 
he led a Turkish delegation to Bucharest, resulting 
in a new commercial agreement with lioumania. 
Deputy for Manisa in 1938 when he was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. He retained the post in 
Celal Bayar’s second Cabinet (November 1938;, but 
lost it on the formation of Dr. Saydam’s Cabinet in 
January 1939, owing, it was said, to the unpopularity 
of his policy among the peasants. He was again 
appointed Minister of Agriculture in the Peker 
Cabinet of August 1946 and lost the portfolio on the 
formation of Hasan Saka’s first Cabinet in Septem¬ 
ber 1947. Visited the United Kingdom as a member 
of the Turkish Parliamentary Delegation in 1949. 
He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections. 

Kurtoglu is knowledgeable (though not apparently 
about agriculture), energetic and, during his period 
of office as Minister of agriculture, showed himself 
most anxious to promote trade relations between 
England and Turkey. He used enthusiastically to 
take up vast and over-optimistic schemes for trade 
development and investment with individual British 
experts. He is apt to he inconsequential. 

77. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
A large landowner and practical farmer, Adnan Bey 
became chairman of the People’s Party in A\din, 
and in 1933 lie was elected Deputy for that place 
and became a member of the Finance Commission 
of the Meclis. 

A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat Deputy for 
Kiitahva in 1946, and soon became well known as 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions, M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bayar s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

A hard worker and a forceful but often rash and 
provoking speaker, M. Menderes enjoys the con¬ 
fidence of M. Ba\ ar, but has been finding it difficult 
to control the more ambitious and irresponsible 
among his followers. 

He dresses carefully, is married and lias one son. 

78. Menemencioglu, Numan 

Born in 1890, a son of Meaemenli Zade Rifat Bey, 
ex-President of the Ottoman Senate. After passing 
through tialata Snray College went to Switzerland 
in 1913 to study jurisprudence. On the outbreak of 
war entered the Hnrbiye College as a cadet, but 
through his father’s influence obtained in February 
1915 the post of third secretary at Vienna. Trans¬ 
ferred in 1916 to Berne, where he remained till 
transferred to The Hague some years after the war. 
Appointed first secretary at Athens in 1926, and in 
August transferred to Budapest as charg^ d’affaires. 
After serving for a time as consul-general at Beirut, 
was in June 1928 appointed Director-General of the 
First Division at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in June 1929, in which post he completed the 
work of reorganisation initiated by his predecessor, 
Ennis Bey. In 1933 was promoted to rank of 
ambassador and appointed Secretary-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, a new post. Played a 
prominent part in the negotiations of the Montreux 
Conference, and was entrusted with an exploratory 












mission sent to London before the opening of the 
conference. In December 1936 he accompanied 
Dr. Aras to Geneva to discuss the Alexandretta 
question, and led the Turkish delegation for the sub¬ 
sequent discussions in February and March 1937. In 
March also he was elected Deputy for Gaziantep 
in order to fill the newly-created post of Parlia¬ 
mentary Under-Secretory of State for Foreign Affairs 
—a post which was abolished in November 1937. 
when he resigned his seat in the Assembly and 
returned to the Ministry as Secretary-General. 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in June and 
September 1937. Went to Geneva in March 1938 
for discusions concerning the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
and headed a delegation to Berlin to negotiate 
a new commercial agreement. He was again 
in Berlin in January 1939, when he signed the 
Turoo-German Credit Agreement. Conducted the 
final negotiations leading to the signature of the 
Angio-Franco-Turkish Treaty in October 1939, 
during the Minister's absence in Moscow. Went to 
London in November for economic and general 
discussions, and returned to London in January 
1940 for the signature of economic and financial 
agreements. In August 1942 he was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which capacity lie had been 
acting since M. Saracoglu became Prime Minister. 
Re-elected in February 1943. Resigned in June 1944 
owing to disagreement with Cabinet over the 
question of permitting German vessels to pass 
through Straits. Ambassador to Paris since 
November 1944. Accredited also to Lisbon 
July 1949. He has (unexpectedly) managed to 
retain his post in Paris since the Democrat Party 
came into power. 

For many years Nuinan was unquestionably the 
leading authority on ioreign affairs, and his influence 
in shaping Turkish policy was considerable. He is 
extremely intelligent, with a quick and subtle brain 
and a capacity for hard work. These qualities make 
him an able negotiator, especially as he is perhaps 
not too scrupulous in diplomatic dealings. He is 
very deaf and has indifferent health. He is conse- 
quentlv somewhat retiring, but is a good bridge- 
player, speaks excellent French and is friendly in 
manner and likeable. 

Probably more than anyone else Numan must bear 
responsibility for Turkey’s failure to enter the war 
earlv in 1944. It is still questionable whether he 
was actuated by pro-German rather than purely 
patriotic motives and perhaps nepotism played a 
greater part in his fall than any other single factor. 

79. Meto, Raif 

Born about 1907, of a family of wealthy Adana 
landowners. After studying at Galatasaray, he took 
to journalism and was for several years Ankara 
correspondent for prominent Istanbul newspapers. 
He has been closely connected with the leaders 
of the Democrat Partv ever since its foundation, and 
is a proteg^ of Celaf Bayar and Adnan Menderes. 
He diil not, however, stand os a Democrat Party 
candidate in the 1950 elections since his elder 
brother was a People’s Republican candidate for 
Adana. He has recently been appointed Turkish 
Government director on the board of the Ottoman 
Bank and is one of the directors of the newlv-founded 
Turkish News Agency, which is sponsored by the 
Democrat Party. 

He remains on close terms with Bayor and 
Menderes and is politically very ambitious. He 
intends to enter politics when the by-elections take 
place next year. 

Friendly and helpful to us. He takes himself 
verv seriouslv. He is not married and speaks 
French. 


80. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adil 

Formerly a judge and prison governor who was 
responsible for the organisation of the model prison 
at ImralL Some years ago Esat Adil resigned from 
public service and devoted himself to social reform. 
In the early part of 1946 he formed the Turkish 
Socialist Party and began to publish a newspaper. 

He was arrested at the end of 1946, ancl high 
police officials alleged that there was evidence that 
lie had been receiving literature and funds from the 
Soviet Consulate. He was, however, acquitted and 
released for lack of evidence in 1949, and in 1950 
refounded bis Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Gergck. 

An earnest man in bis late fifties, he was by no 
means a dogmatic Communist, and before his arrest 
be showed great interest in social legislation in 
Britain. Since bis release he has shown no undue 
pro-Soviet leanings, though some of his articles 
have urged that Turkey’s foreign policy should 
incline neither to the Western nor to the Eastern 
bloc. 

81. Nadi, Nadir 

Born about 1912. Son of Yunus Nadi (who died 
in 1945), owner and proprietor of Cumhuriyet. Nadir 
is acting editor of this paper, which is one of the 
most powerful in the country (circulation 35,000). 
Nadir Nadi studied in Germany and Austria and is 
a profound admirer of German culture. He was 
formerly a warm supporter of the Nazi cause. Now 
he is supporting the Anglo-Turkish alliance, and 
enjoys a good reputation amongst official circles in 
Ankara. 

The paper gave intermittent support to the 
Democrats during Fhe Peker regime, but since the 
appointment of Sadak—a close friend of Nadi—as 
Foreign Minister it gave a qualified support to the 
P.R.P. Government. In 1950 Nadi was elected 
Independent Deputy for Miigla with Democrat Party 
support and is now a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Media. His paper is still inde¬ 
pendent but generally supports the Democrat 
Government. He has an intelligent wife, she speaks 
French. 

An amateur musician with sociable tastes, he 
leaves the management of the paper to his younger 
brother Dogan—hard-drinking and disreputable, but 
a competent newspaperman. 

In 1948. 1949 and 1950 Nadi attended a number 
of international conferences as an official Turkish 
delegate. 

82. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin 

Born in 1894 at Skutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of Icjol in 1935 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
After four more governorships he was placed 
er\ (Utponibilitti in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950. he was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. 

83. Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurtgebe 

Born about 1892. An infantry and general staff 
officer, he took part in the Balkan wars, served in 
Iraq during the first great war and commanded a 
regiment during the War of Independence. 1924-26, 
military attach A, Rome, whence he went on one 
occasion to England to attend army manoeuvres 
For several years between 1926 and 1937 w r as an 
instructor in tactics at the staff college. 1937 pro¬ 
moted brigadier-general. Date of promotion to 
major-general is not known. 1941 promoted 
lieutenant-general (accelerated promotion); 1942-44 
General Officer Commanding, Vth Corps; March 
1943 visited the North African battlefields and made 


a good impression on the British officers he met 
there; 1944 Assistant Chief of Staff (Operations); 

1945 General Officer Commanding, Third Army 

1946 promoted general. 1948 chairman of the 
National Mobilisation Committee. 1949 member of 
the Supreme Military Council. 1950 Commander- 
in-chief, Land Forces. 

Kurtgebe Noyan is a very plump little man about 
5 ft. 6 in. with thin grey hair cropped in the German 
fashion. He enjoys a high and fully deserved 
reputation as he has a quick brain and is energetic 
and intelligent. He has a most genial manner and 
a strongly-developed sense of humour. Responsi¬ 
bility appears to rest lightly on his shoulders but 
he would probably be a determined leader in w*ar. 
He is most popular with all ranks and takes an 
interest in the welfare of his subordinates. 

Ts most Anglophile and goes out of his way to 
welcome and assist British officers in Turkey. Has 
been married twice and has a son of school age by 
his first wife, llis second wife is very shy and 
retiring and would probably feel more at home under 
the conditions which governed family life before the 
Atatiirk Revolution. He speaks good German, fair 
French and is learning English. 

84. Okan, Zeki, General 

Born about 1896, and commissioned about 1915. 
He served in the First World War and in the War 
of Independence. In 1939 lie was promoted 
brigadier and commanded a cavalry brigade. Pro¬ 
moted major-general and a divisional commander in 
1940. 1944 Inspector of Signals; 1947 G.O.C. Air 

Defence; 1948 promoted lieutenant-general and 
corps Commander; 1950 Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 

General Okan is energetic and ready to learn 
modern ideas, blit he is self-opinionated, conscious 
of his rank and rather quick-tempered. He is 
married. 

85. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born at Ankara in 1895. Deputy for Ankara 

1935— 50. Minister of Commerce 1940-42. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1943 became president of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. 

A former judge, lie lias had a sound legal train¬ 
ing and is much respected. Sound rather than 
brilliant. Has no foreign language but is a master 
of his own and made easily the best speeches in the 
debates preceding the rupture of relations with 
Germany in August 1944 and the declaration of war 
in 1945. A convinced supporter of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in April 1946 and m 
September 1946 vice-president of the Council and 
Minister of State. Lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections. Though no longer in office or Parliament, 
lie is still a leading influence in Right-wing P.R.P. 
circles. 

86. Olcar, Dr. Kadri 

Born in Izmir 1901; the son of a Government 
official, he was educated in Izmir. He obtained his 
M.D. from the Istanbul University Medical School 
in 1930 and then specialised in bacteriology. From 

1936- 38 under a Rockefeller fellowship he studied 
at the John Hopkins University School of Hygiene, 
United States, and obtained a degree in public 
health. He lectured at the Ankara School of 
Hygiene until 1944, when lie went to the Ministry of 
Health. In 1947 became Director-General of Health, 
Education and Vital Statistics. He attended the 
International Congress on Public Health in Harro¬ 
gate in 1948 

He is well disposed to us und speaks fluent English. 
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87. Oral, Cavit 

. A native of the Black Sea coast. Born in 1904. 
Studied at Wurteinberg Agriculture School and the 
Istanbul School of Political Science. Elected Deputy 
for Nigde in 1935. Elected one of the six secre¬ 
taries of the Grand National Assembly in 1937 
and in April 1939 principal secretary. In 1943 was 
elected Deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Gun alt ay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections but remains a member of the 
Executive Council of the P.R.P. 

He owns and at one time edited the Biigiin 
Gazetc of Adana and lias written an historical and 
political book on the Mediterranean. 

88. Orbay, Hiiscyin Rauf 

Born 1881. The son of a captain in the Turkish 
navy. He was trained as a naval officer, and first 
distinguished himself as captain of the Hamidiyeh 
during the Balkan wars. He was sent to England 
to take command of the tw r o battleships built for 
Turkey and taken over bv the British navy in 1914. 
During the Great War, having been suspected of 
forming a pro-British cabal in the Turkish navy, he 
was not at first given a naval command. Having 
served, however, in Persia and Mesopotamia, he 
eventually became C.N.G.S. As Minister of War in 
Izzet Pasha’s Cabinet at the close of the war. he was 
sent to Mudros to sign the armistice of the 
30th October, 1918. During the months following 
the armistice he was almost as influential as Mustafa 
Kemal in creating the Nationalist movement, 
especially in Smyrna and the West. In 1920, after 
the general election to the Ottoman Parliament, 
Rauf came as Deputy to Constantinople, and was 
among those leaders arrested and deported to Malta. 
In 1922 he was elected Vice-President of the new r 
Grand National Assembly, and then became Prime 
Minister. He held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during Ismet Pasha’s absence at 
Lausanne. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne he resigned as a protest against the policy 
of the Gazi over constitutional questions. His 
career from then until 1939 w^as spent either in exile 
or in opposition. In 1924 he became the figurehead 
of the official Opposition led by Adnan. Ismail 
Jambolat and Refet Pasha. TTe resigned from the 
People’s Party and became president of the new 
Progressive Republican Party, which was dissolved 
in March 1925. In 1926 he visited London with 
Adnan. He was tried by default on a charge of 
complicity in the Smyrna plot against the life of the 
Gazi, and was sentenced to ten years in a fortress. 
In 1936 he returned to Turkey (an amnesty having 
been declared in the meantime), but, in spite of 
numerous approaches, refused to see Atatiirk on the 
latter’s conditions, and afterwards it was only with 
some difficulty that a reconciliation with President 
Inonii was brought about. In 1939 he w*as elected 
Deputy for Kastnmonu. At the same time a state¬ 
ment was issued with the authority of the President, 
exonerating him from any part in the plot against 
Atatiirk. In February 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in London. In March 1944 he 
retired allegedly on grounds of ill-health, but actually 
because he was completely at loggerheads with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Numan Menemencioglu 
In 1949 he was defeated as an Independent 
candidate in a by-election in Istanbul. 

Rauf is a consistent and ardent supporter of the 
cause of Anglo-Turkish friendship and is prepared to 
use his influence to that end. A charming and 
popular man. he is on good terms with both the 
Democrat and Republican Parties, but has himself 
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made no serious effort to return to politics. He 
speaks English well. 

89. Orgiin, lhsan, General 

General Orgiin formerly commanded the Air 
Division at Eskisehir. He is now Chief of Staff and 
Deputy Coimnander-in-Chief of the Turkish Air 
Force. He has an alert, dispassionate mind and is 
one of the few senior air force officers who can give 
an immediate decision and adhere to it. A strict 
disciplinarian. He is perhaps rather more friendly 
to the British than the Americans. 

90. Ozalp, Kazim, General 

Born at Yeles (Kdpriilu) about 1884. A staunch 
adherent of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Held various commands in the eastern vilayets, and 
during the war of 1014-18 was Director-General of 
Administration to All Fuat Pasha. In July 1919 
was in command of troops at Balikesir, and there 
worked for the Nationalist cause. Appointed 
Governor of the Balikesir area in January 1920. In 
J uuc was given command on the northern front and, 
after the battle of the Sakorya, was promoted Pasha, 
becoming, in the following month, January 1922, 
Minister of National Defence. Held this post till 
November 1924 when lie became President of the 
Assembly. In August 1926 was promoted to he 
divisional general of the first class. Following the 
general election in September 1927, at which he 
was again returned for Karasi (Balikesir), he was, in 
November, re-elected President of the Assembly. 
Was president of the Turkish Linguistic Congress at 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1932. Minister of 
National Defence from 1933 to 1939, when he 
resigned. The official reason given was that he 
wished to facilitate investigations into a scandal con¬ 
nected with a bogus purchase of aeroplanes from a 
Canadian company, in the course of which trans¬ 
actions his signature was alleged to have been forged 
on a vital document. The “ Ekrem Konig ” case, as 
it is known, came up for trial in Ankara in July 1943. 
after the extradition of Ekrem Hatndi Bakan (known 
as Konig) had been obtained. In June 1943 Ozalp 
was appointed vice-president of the Parliamentary 
Group of the People s Party. He was re-elected 
P.R.P. Deputy in 1940 and 1950. 

General K&xim Ozalp is fairlv well educated, and 
speaks a little French. He is considered to be 
tenacious though reasonable, but he does not strike 
one as a strong character. Has poor health. He 
was friendly and helpful during the last war and 
works for closer relations with Britain. On good 
terms with both Inonii and Bayar. he is said to have 
used his position to acquire wealth. 

91. Ozdeniz, Nccati, Vice-Admiral 

Promoted to rear-admiral 30th August, 1945, pro¬ 
moted to vice-admiral 30th August, 1940. Bom in 
Istanbul about 1890. Speaks good German and fair 
French, but his English is weak. A genial, straight¬ 
forward man; is most friendly and co-operative with 
British. Received his early training in Germany 
and was present in the Von tier Tann at the battle 
of Jutland. Was Chief of Naval Staff (new title. 
Commander of the Naval Forces) until August 1949, 
when, much to his disappointment, he was appointed 
to the Staff College, Istanbul, instead of being made 
Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet. Has a 
charming wife who speaks good French. 

92. ttzdes. Rifat, Admiral 

Bom in 1902. he graduated from the Turkish Naval 
Academy in 1921. He was promoted commander in 
1934 and subsequently passed the War College. He 
was naval attach^ in London during the war. was 
promoted to captain in 1942 and rear-admirul in 1947. 
In 1949 he retired from the post of Chief of Opera¬ 


tions Department, joined the Democrat Party and 
was elected Democrat Deputy for Kirsehir in 1950. 

A popular and intelligent man, Admiral Ozdes 
has been pushing himself into the President’s 
entourage. He speaks English, French and German, 
and the President finds him a useful interpreter. He 
is married to a good-looking wife. He is most 
friendly. 

93. Ozsan, Nuri 

Born in 1905 in Mugla, and lawyer by profession. 
He was elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies in 
the first Democrat Government. 

He is a member of the Democrat Party Central 
Executive Committee and of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Turkish Group of the European Parlia¬ 
mentary Union. He is married and lias two children. 

94. Ozyoruk, Halil 

Born about 1886. Graduating from the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law, lie entered Government service in 
the Ministry of Justice, was a judge in several dis¬ 
tricts, an inspector at the Ministry and finally 
President of the Court of Appeal. 

Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Justice under Adnan 
Menderes. He is a popular and respected man. He 
is married and speaks a little French. 

95. Po’atkan, Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tatar family of Eski§ehir, he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bunk until 1946. when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. 

He is a pleasant young bachelor and speaks some 
French. 

96. Rizan, Basri Kadri 

Born about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
was appointed Counsellor at Rome in 1931 and later 
transferred to Warsaw. Recalled to the Ministry 
in 1936; counsellor at Brussels in 1937 and at 
London in 1938. Again recalled to the Ministry in 
1942, he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members of 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed eounsellor in London. 

M. Rizan, who, as “ Chef du Protocole M was com¬ 
petent but not always tactful, speaks fluent Eng¬ 
lish and takes a pride in his English outlook. He 
is cultured, but not an engaging man; he is n snoh. 
A bachelor. 

97. Sadak, Necmettin 

Born about 1890. Son of a judge of Afyon- 
karahisar. His family is of Janissary origin and 
probably Slav (Macedonian) blood. Owner and 
chief editor of the Ak§an i newspaper. Deputy for 
Sivas 1927-50, and member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, 1928-50. In Novem¬ 
ber 1930 he accompanied, as journalist, the Turkish 
delegation to the preliminary Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva. Accompanied Ismet Pasha 
and Tevfik Ruijtu on their official visit to Athens, 
October 1931, and on his return was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople. Member of Turkish delega¬ 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Geneva, 
July 1932, and to the Disarmament Conference in 
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January 1933. Was commissioned by the Gazi to 
reply to accusations contained in Harold Arm¬ 
strong’s “ Grey Wolf,” which he did in a series of 
articles in the Aksam containing violent personal 
attacks on that author. In January 1935 and 
September 1936 he accompanied the Turkish delega¬ 
tions to Geneva, and became permanent Turkish 
delegate to the League of Nations. Visited the 
United Kingdom in May 1940 with a group of 
journalists as guests of the British Council. In the 
beginning of 1943 accompanied group of Turkish 
journalists on a \isit to India. 

Was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
first Hasan 8aka Government in September 1947, 
and retained this post until May 1950, when he lost 
his seat in the general elections and went back to 
Ak§am . 

He appears to me the most thoroughly gallicised 
among the Westward-looking group of Istanbul 
editors to which he belongs. He regards all religious 
belief and custom, whether Moslem, Communist or 
Christian, as both cranky and harmful. A first-rate 
journalist, his articles, chiefly on foreign policy, are 
balanced, sensible aud superior to nearly all others 
which appear in the Turkish press. He was an 
accomplished and efficient Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

llis health deteriorated towards the end of his 
tenure of office. His good-looking and intelligent 
third wife, who speaks good English and perfect 
French, was an asset to him socially but. owing to 
her extravagance, a liability financially. He speaks 
French well. 

98. Saka, Hasan 

Born in Trebizond in 1884 of Laz origin. 
Educated at Constantinople and in Paris, where 
from 1909-14. he studied at the School of 
Political Science. During the war was head of the 
Economic Section of the Ford Supplies Directorate. 
Deputy for Trebizond since 1919. Joined the 
Kemalist movement in March 1920, and in May 1921 
became Minister of Finance, holding the post until 
April 1922. By this time he was apparently very 
pro-Bolshe\ik in sympathy. From May till July 
1922 Minister of Economics and Public Works. In 
November was appointed member of the Turkish 
delegation to the Lausanne Conference, when he 
acted as financial expert. In September 1923 was 
again Minister of Economics. In March 1924 
Minister of Commerce, and in March 1925 again 
Minister of Finance, resigning in July 1926, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. In 1927 he 
became first vice-president of the Assembly. Was 
president of the Turkish delegation to the Balkan 
Congress at Athens, Oetol>er 1930. In May 1931 
went with the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Geneva 
to attend the European Union Conference. In 
October was president of the Second Balkan Con¬ 
ference, held at Constantinople, and in December 
was elected president of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Led the Turkish delegation to the Third 
and Fourth Balkan Conferences at Bucharest and 
Salonica in 1932 and 1933 respectively. Re-elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Assembly in Novem¬ 
ber 1935, when he was also elected chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. Headed 
the Turkish delegation to Balkan Economic Con¬ 
ference at Athens in March 1937, and was elected 
vice-president of the Inter parliamentary Conference 
held at Paris in September 1937. Led Turkish 
delegation to the Balkan Economic Conference 
(Istanbul, March 1988). In Mnv 1939 he led the 
Turkish delegation to the Economic Conference of 
the Balkan Enicnte at Bucharest. After five years 
of comparative obscurity he became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in September 1944. Attended San 
Francisco Conference and visited London in 
July 1945. 
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M. Saka retained the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in the Peker Cabinet in August 1946, and on the fall 
of the Peker Cabinet in September 1947 he was 
called upon to form the new Government. In June 
1948 when criticism of the Government was mount¬ 
ing dangerously the President called on him to form 
a new Cabinet which he did by throwing out most 
Ministers who had been in the Peker Government. 
At the same time President Inonii, while 
attempting to take the wind out of the critics' 
sails by jettisoning the Peker Ministers and intro¬ 
ducing younger men, retained a Prime Minister who 
was malleable. However, criticism of his Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the economic situation, within as 
well as outside the Cabinet, continued to increase 
and after heated debates in which Deputies came to 
blows on proposals for increased income tax, 
M. Saka was forced to resign in January 1949. 
Re-elected P.R.P. Deputy for Trebizond in 1950, he 
is now member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly. 

M. Saka, as his record suggests, is thoroughly 
rus£ and subtle and shrewd. His cunning has 
served him well in his successful career, but he 
has not got a really good brain and as Prime Minister 
he was a failure, lie is affable and has a sense of 
humour but his table manners are reminiscent of 
a pig-sty. 


99. Saracoglu, $iikrii 

Born about 1885. Declared in a public address 
that he was the son of a saddle maker, and he has 
been criticised for having avoided military service 
during the War of Independence. His record is, 
however, only definitely known since he became 
a Deputy for Smyrna in 1923 and in the same year 
President of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. Minister of Public Instruction 1924-25; 
chief delegate in 1925 on the Commission for Ex¬ 
change of Populations, and signed the Turco-Greek 
convention in 1926. He conducted the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Anatolian Railway in 
1927-28, and, becoming Minister of Finance m the 
latter year, was concerned in the Ottoman Debt 
Settlement. He resigned from ill-health but was 
sent to the United States in 1931 in the hope of 
obtaining American financial co-operation in public 
works. After negotiations in Paris with the Ottoman 
Debt bondholders in 1982 lie signed a new agreement 
more favourable to Turkey in April 1933. Minister 
of Justice from 1933-38 during which time he was 
several time Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 
1938. He spent three weeks in Moscow in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1939 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to adjust Turco-Soviet relations to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact. He had full and frank 
discussions of Turkish policy in relation to the war 
with the Secretary of State in Angora and in Cyprus 
in the spring of 1941. In July 1942 he became 
Prime Minister, temporarily retaining the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and again combining it for a short 
time in 1944 with the Prime Ministership. In 
August 1946 he was replaced as Prime Minister by 
M. Peker, but continued to exert great influence 
as leader of the parliamentary party. In November 
1948 he was elected president of the Grand National 
Assembly and was re-elected in November 1949. 
He lost his sent in the 1950 general elections. 

He is easy to converse with and well disposed to 
ourselves. He is a determined opponent of con¬ 
cessions to Russia, and also supports undiluted anti¬ 
clericalism of the Ataturk brand, in which he is 
beginning to find himself isolated. He enjoyed con¬ 
siderable popularity outside official political circles, 
partly on account of his regular attendance at all 
football matches. His health is now very poor. His 
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wife only speaks Turkish and goes about as little 
as possible. 

100. Sar^ Celal Omer 

Born about 1905, he studied law and economies 
and chose the academic profession. He eventually 
became Dean of the Istanbul Faculty of Economics 
and, in 1949, Hector of the University of Istanbul. 

He is a cultured man and well disposed towards 
us. Both he and his wife, who is half French, speak 
English and French well. 

101. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in 1890 at Istanbul. Educated at Heidel¬ 
berg. Appointed second secretary at Moscow in 
the Turkish diplomatic service. Recalled to Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in August 1931. Later Turkish 
Consul in Odessa and Consul-General in Berlin 
1937-38. In August 1939 he was appointed 
counsellor in Bucharest but was recalled the 
following month to act as head of the newly-created 
Central Information Bureau, with the title of Secre¬ 
tary-General of Information, under the Ministry of 
the Interior. In May 1940 he was included in a 
group of Turkish journalists who visited the 
United Kingdom. In June 1940 the scope of his 
department was widened to include ail forms of 
publicity and propaganda, extending to broadcast 
programmes, him censorship and tourist traffic, and, 
assuming the title of Directorate-General of the 
Press, it was transferred to the Prime Minister s 
Office. Selim Bey remained as director-general. In 
1943 his department was reorganised as the 
Directorate-General of Press and Propaganda. 
Appointed ambassador at Moscow in September 1944. 
He did not prove big enough for the Moscow post (in 
May and June 1945 he appears to have been out¬ 
manoeuvred by Molotov on the Straits question) and 
in 1946 he was transferred to Home and shortly 
afterwards became Turkish representative to the 
United Nations Organisation. In 1948 he was 
elected rapporteur of the Political Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Although a 
prot^g£ of Ismet Inonu he managed to retain his 
post after the victory of the Democrats in the 1950 
elections. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable, and 
has an attractive wife. In his press post he showed 
himself generally helpful towards this embassy and 
our relations with him are good. 

102. Sadr, Dr. Kemal 

Born 1911. A graduate of the Istanbul Medical 
Faculty. He was Deputy for Seyhan 1943-50. On 
the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in January 
1949 he became Minister of Communications. He 
lost his seat in the 1950 general elections and began 
to practice as a doctor again to make a living, but 
he is still an influential member of the P.R.P. 
Married, with three children. 

103. Sertel, Sabiha 

Wife of Zekeriya Sertel ( q.v.). 

Bum in 1897 in Salonica of Donme origin. After 
studying at the American College in Salonica she 
went to the United States, where she studied with 
her husband at Columbia University. She has 
worked in collaboration with him on many news¬ 
papers and magazines. A part of the material in the 
“ Cocuk Encyclopaedia " (Children’s Encyclopaedia) 
was written by her She is a distinguished Turkish 
stylist and has madp translations of Bebel and other 
continental Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces. Sabiha Hanum is, at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate, ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hanum has 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 


104. Sertel, Zekeriya 

Born in 1890 near Salonica in the village of 
Ustramea, Sertel is said to be of Pomak (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and later at Columbia University 
in the United States—where his expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary friends. 
During the armistice, after the first world war, 
Sertel was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United States he was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but, after a short time, 
he retired from this post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one of the founders of the Son 
Post a newspaper in 1930. He was the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper. 

In December 1945 the offices of Tan were broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertel and his wife were subsequently sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences against the Meclis, but 
the sentences were revised by the Court of Appeal 
(May 1946). 

Sertel, himself, is a man of mouerate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is, however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became known as purveyors 
of Soviet views in Turkey. Sertel is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tevfik Rii^tii Aras, to whom he was 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of £T.500 per month 
as 44 diplomatic adviser " to Tan . Sertel has not so 
far identified himself with the Opposition parties, 
who might find his support embarrassing. The 
Sertels, who live in some luxury at Ivadikby, have 
two daughters: one is married to O’Brien, an 
American journalist who is Associated Press 
correspondent in Home, the younger is a student at 
the Loudon School of Economics. There is good cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to justify a general belief that 
he has accepted Russian pay. 

105. Simavi, Sedat 

Bom about 1895. Grandson of Saffefc Pasha 
(Foreign Minister of Abdul Hamid II) who nego¬ 
tiated the cession of Cyprus and received the Star 
of India from Queen Victoria. Educated at the 
french school in Istanbul, he is now r owmer and 
editor of Hiirriyet which has the largest circulation 
of any Turkish newspaper. 

He has on the whole been helpful and well- 
disposed towards us, but is a mercurial and peevish 
character who has not yet quite forgiven His 
Majesty’s Embassy for failing to get him an inter¬ 
view with The King. He dislikes the French and 
in his paper advocates violent and sensational 
policies and is aggressively nationalist. He is 
married and speaks French. 

106. Sipahi, Emin Ali 

Born about 1890. In June 1928 appointed 
assistant legal adviser at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
In 1933 he became Director-General of the Second 
Department, and was for a time Acting Under¬ 
secretary of State. In June 1933 appointed charge 
d'affaires at Brussels. In 1938 recalled to Ankara 
promoted to rank of minister (3rd grade) and given 
post of legal adviser at the Ministry. In 1939 
appointed first minister to China, hut in 1942 recalled 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, again to he legal 
adviser. In latter capacity he was charged with 
handling of foreign interests affected by the 
notorious tax on wealth, and showed reasonable 
understanding in discussions with this embassy. In 
1943 appointed minister at Jedda. Returned to 
Ministry in 1945 again to be legal adviser. 

Emin Ali Bey is a Macedonian and likes to be in 
European society and to appear "correct.” 
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Minister in Buenos Aires from 1946 and appointed 
to Stockholm 1950. 

107. Sirer, Re$at §emsettin 

Born at Sivas in 1903; a graduate of the Philo¬ 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers 
He has written books entitled 4 4 Pedagogy ’’ and 
44 Education in Germany." He is known to be a 
deep admirer of German culture and to have 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment, but is quite friendly w r ith this embassy and 
the British Council. 

He is married to a friendly and agreeable lady 
and not regarded as a very energetic personality. 

Minister of Education 1946-48 and of Labour 
1949-50, he lost his seat in the 1950 general elections 
but is still an influential member of the People’s 
Republican Party. 

He speaks German and French. 


108. Sirmen, All Fuat 

Born at Istanbul 1899. After his primary and 
secondary studies he entered the P.T.T. High School 
and in 1918 became an official of the Istanbul P.T.T 
Administration. He continued to study at the law 
faculty of the Istanbul University and graduated 
there in 1924. He wus then appointed to Eskisehir 
as a member of the Angora Heavy Penalties 
Tribunal, and in October 1925 became teacher and 
director of the Angora Professional School of J ustice. 
In 1926 he went to Rome and in 1931 returned to 
Turkey as doctor of law. He was then appointed 
Inspector of Justice. In 1932 he became Public 
Prosecutor at Angora, but gave up this post in 1935 
on being elected Deputy. Appointed Minister of 
National Economy in March 1943. Was subject to 
violent criticism during 1945 Budget debate and w*as 
understood to have offered his resignation, which w*as 
not, however, accepted. 

He fell with the Saracoglu Cabinet in August 1946 
but returned as Minister of Justice in the second 
Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 and retained this 
portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet 
in January 1949. He w as a member of the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation wffiich visited the United 
Kingdom in 1949. H e lost his seat in the 1950 
general elections. 

M. Sirmen appears to be among the most 
unpopular of the Turkish Ministers but he is a 
prot^g^ of President Inonii. He speaks some 
German. 


109. Sokmensiier, §iikrii 

Born at Uskiib in 1891. Was educated at the 
Military Academy, where he specialised in matters 
of administration. He is stated by the editor of the 
Anatolian News Agency to have served at one time 
in the Turkish police force; it is not, however, known 
whether he was actually a constable. He was 
appointed General Director of Security at the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1936 and on the incor¬ 
poration of the Hatay was appointed the first Vali 
there. Later he became Under-Secretary for the 
Ministry of Supply and has also been Vali at 
Erzinean and Gunriisane and Acting Vali at Istanbul. 

In 1946 he became Minister of the Interior in the 
Peker Government but lost this appointment on the 
formation of the first Hasan Saka Government in 
September 1947. He is hated by the Democrat 
Party, who say that he w*as responsible for the 
electoral irregularities which they allege occurred 
in the Hatav at the general election of 1946. 

He lost his sent in the 1950 general elections but 
is still a prominent People's Republican Party die¬ 
hard,. He speaks French. 
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110. Siimer, Nurullah Esat 

Boru I89u. Appointed first Director-General of 
the Sumer Bank m June 1933 after having pluyed 
an important part in drawing up the five-year 
industrial plan. Resigned from the Sumer Bank in 
Jauuary 1940. Elected Deputy in January 1941. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in September 1944 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1945 during 
the absence of Hasan Saka at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

M. Sumer ceased to be Minister of Finance when 
M. Peker became Prime Minister in August 1946 and 
his retirement was an unmixed blessing both for 
Turkish finance and Anglo-Turkish relations. In 

1948 he was appointed Turkish representative on 
the International Bank. 

In January 1949 he became the first Minister of 
State for Foreign Aid and during the first part of 

1949 acted at times as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in M. Sadak’s absence. He failed to get on with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration Mission. 
Became unpopular with his colleagues in the Govern¬ 
ment and resigned, obviously under pressure and 
with no good will, in June 1949. He was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in Ottawa, but refused to take 
up his post, and went to New York, where he fell 
ill and has not since played any part in public life. 

Siimer was one of the band of economic and 
financial experts who enjoyed the patronage of Celal 
Bayar. His departure from the Siimer Bank in 1940 
was viewed with some relief by His Majesty’s 
Embassy, because it was felt that it was his lack of 
goodwill and even interest in the scheme which 
caused many of the difficulties experienced by 
Messrs. Brasserts in the construction of the Knrabiik 
Works. At Atattirk’s suggestion he took as his 
surname the name of the bank which he created. 
M. Siimer speaks French and fair English. He is 
smooth and shifty. His character, which is 
nervous and timid, does not wholly accord with his 
ambitions, which are considerable. His only 
daughter has been educated at the Robert College 
in Instanbul. 

111. Sunter, Faruk 

Boru about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attach^ with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but lie 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yeni Istanbul . 
When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa¬ 
thetic. He has considerable power in the Ministry 
and the Minister himself is said to he under his 
influence. He speaks French. 

112. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi 

Bom at Constantinople in 1881. Educated at 
Galata Sarav College. In 1901 entered Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs as a clerk. Remained there till 1908, 
occupying himself in writing poetry. After the 
Constitution continued his literary efforts, and was 
the founder of a society of young poets wdiich 
developed into the Turkish Ocaks. In 1910 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at the 
Constantinople University. Was for a time in 
opposition to the Committee of Union and Pro¬ 
gress. but after the Balkan w’ar was on good 
terms with the Unionists. Later became the 
leading propagandist of pan-Turanianism. Travelled 
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in Germany during the war. in April 1920 joined 
Mustafa Keinal at Ankara. Later in the year was 
for a time head of the Keiualist Intelligence 
Service. Junuary-April 1921, Minister of Public 
Instruction. In April became Vice-President of the 
Assembly, and occupied himself cliietly with the 
pan-Islamic Congress, then field in Ankara. Was 
again Minister of Public Instruction during the 
latter hall oi 1921, and was one of the first Ankara 
leaders to make a speech against the Sultan. In 
1923 was elected Deputy for Constantinople and later 
president of the Turkish (leaks (Turk Evleri), to 
which he devoted most of his time and energy. 
During 1923 w as president of the Foreign Aft airs 
Commission of the Assembly, and from March till 
December 1925 was again Minister of Public 
Instruction, resigning finally on grounds of ill- 
health. September 1927 re-elected for Constan¬ 
tinople. and became a member of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. In October 1930 
went to Athens as a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the Balkan Congress. Early in 1931 the 
Turkish Ocak organisation was merged in that of the 
Popular Party, to his great grief, and in April, not 
having been re-elected Deputy, he was appointed 
minister at Bucharest. Promoted ambassador on 
the raising of the Turkish Legation at Bucharest to 
an embassy. On the German occupation of 
Koumania, in October 1940, all Roumanian 
embassies abroad were reduced to legations and 
foreign missions in Bucharest were correspondingly 
reduced in status. His frequent visits to Turkey 
earned him the nickname of 44 Turkish Ambassador 
to Istanbul/* Returned to Turkey in 1945 and again 
became a Deputy 

M. Tanriover was an idealist of the pan-Turanian 
school and the moving spirit of the Turkish Ocaks 
until their suppression. In 1946 he decided to 
espouse the cause of Moslem religious education on 
the ground that the anti-clerical policy initiated by 
ktaiiirk had left a dangerous vacuum in the moral 
training of Turkish youth. Contrary to expectation, 
he secured considerable support from Deputies of 
both parties and obtained, first, permission for 
private religious classes, and, secondly, permission 
for definite religious schools, provided the latter did 
not take the place of the State schools and that 
permission was given in each case by the local 
authorities. He was able to rebuild his family house 
in Istanbul out of the proceeds of the sale of visas 
to Jews while he was in Bucharest. 

In 1947 he resigned from the People's Republican 
Party, remained in the Assembly as an Independent 
Deputy and was re-elected an Independent in 1950. 
In 1948 he reformed the Turkish Ocaks and is 
reported to be claiming all the properties of the Ocaks 
which were transferred to the Halkeyis when the 
Ocaks were suppressed. He is a favourite with Presi¬ 
dent Inonii’s aged mother. Smooth, genteel and 
platitudinous, “ a Turkish Edwardian. His health 
is bad. 


113. Taray, Cental Husnu 

Born about 1887. An ex-officer. Was Deputy 
for GOmfcfane 1925-30. 1927-28 was reporter of 

Assembly Commerce Commission, and became a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. In 1928 
became chief Turkish delegate for the exchange of 
populations, and in November of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly. Appointed Minister 
of Education in April 1929 and minister at Berne in 
September 1930, when he resigned his deputyship. 
Was member of Turkish delegation to Disarmament 
Conference in 1932, and on subsequent occasions. 
In 1936 he resigned from his post at Berne, and it 
was believed that his Government disapproved of his 
conduct at the meeting of the representatives of 
the Little and Balkan Ententes at Geneva in March. 


He was elected Deputy, and in October he left tor 
lehran as head ol a lurkish mission to discuss 
matters of residence, frontiers, customs and extra¬ 
dition, which resulted in the conclusion ot eleven 
treaties and conventions alter more than six months' 
negotiations. Appointed minister at Brussels m 
January 1938, aud resigned his seat in the Assembly. 
Transferred to Warsaw as ambassador in August 
1939. Appointed Turkish Ambassador in Tehran in 
October 1941, but was recalled for telling the Queen 
at a reception that she had the loveliest breasts in 
the world. 

Appointed ambassador at Rome in November 1944, 
but was later recalled on account of scandal, which 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome held to be 
unfairly exaggerated. He was then employed at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs as an adviser with the 
rank of ambassador. M. Sadak retired him from the 
Turkish diplomatic service in 1949, but he appealed 
to the courts against the decision and won his case. 
In October 1950 he was appointed principal Turkish 
delegate on the United Nations Commission on 
Korea. 

Cemal Husnu is pleasant to talk to, speaks fair 
French and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, 
however, very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

114. Tarhan, Ali Rana 

Born in 1883 in Constantinople and educuted at 
Galuta Saray School. Studied wireless telegraphy- 
in Europe, and was employed in the Directorate of 
Posts and Telegraphs until 1920, subsequently 
taking up private commercial and agricultural work. 
In September 1927 was elected Deputy, becoming, in 
November, a member of the Internal Affairs Com¬ 
mission of the Assembly. 

In April 1981 was elected vice-president of the 
Budget Commission of the Assembly, and in October 
was a member of the Turkish delegation at the second 
Balkan Conference, held at Constantinople. In 
December he was appointed to the newly created 
post of Minister of Customs and Monopolies, which 
he retained on the formation of Celal Bayar s Cabinet 
in October 1937. Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in March 1939. In May he resigned from the 
Ministry of Customs to devote himself to party work, 
and in June he became vice-president of the newly 
created Independence Group of the People s Party. 
In April 1940 lie was elected president of the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society. In February 1943 he again 
became vice-president of the Independent Group. 

Rana. who speaks a little English, retains grate¬ 
ful memories of the numerous official attentions 
which lie received during his visit to London in 1929. 
He is a close friend of ex-President Inonu. 

M. Tarhan was not re-elected Deputy in 1946. 

He is president of the Red Crescent and repre¬ 
sented Turkey at the International Congress of the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent in April 1949. Has 
represented Turkey at UNESCO. He is patron 
of Turkish wrestling. 

115. Ta$kent, Ka/im 

Born 18%. Educated at the Turkish Engineering 
School and the Hanover Engineering School. One 
of the most enterprising business men in Turkev 
with a great many irons in the fire. He was formerly 
managing director of the Turkish Sugar l actories 
Joint Stock Company (which was formed in 1935 to 
administer all the sugar factories in Turkey! and was 
also manager of several provincial sugar factories. 
Manager of the Is Bank Coal Administration at 
Zonguldak, and connected with the. formation of the 
first glass and paper factories. He left the sugur 
factories in the summer of 1944 to devote his 
attention to the provision of moderate-priced houses 
on building society lines. To this end he has formed 
two important joint stock companies. He was 
elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950. 
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He possesses great imagination aud drive and his tomed to European ways, enjoys a good cigar, not 
reputation in the spheres ot industry aud finance is very clever, and believed to be fairly straight, 

good. * Knows English and speaks excellent Trench. 


116. Tinaztepe, Asini, General 

Born about 1892 at Skoplje (Cskob)—a town in 
south Serbia. Commissioned about 1912. An 
artillery and general staff officer. Took part in the 
two Balkan Wars, the first Great War and the War 
of Independence. During the last-named campaign 
lie was chief of staff of a division and his personal 
bravery has made him into an almost legendary 
figure. There is no detailed record of this officer's 
service from 1923-39. 1939, colonel, Chief of Staff 

of Istanbul Corps. 1940, O.C. artillery regiment at 
Gebze. 1941, G.O.C., 4th Division. Promoted 
brigadier-general. 1942, promoted major-general. 
1943, Chief of Staff, First Army. 1944, G.O.C., 
XX Corps. Promoted lieutenant-general. 1945, 
G.O.C., Istanbul Corps, and at the same time Com¬ 
mander of the State of Siege, Istanbul. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general. 1949, G.O.C. First Army. 1950, 
Member of Supreme Military Council. 

A very strong personality and could no doubt be 
very ruthless. Not very intelligent and probably 
extremely obstinate. Has nevertheless a high 
reputution. Sardonic sense of humour. Although 
blessed with few of the social graces, is often to be 
seen in the cosmopolitan society of Istanbul, where 
he adopts a genial manner and can be very charming 
to those people he likes. 

Reputed to be very hard-working. Probably com¬ 
pletely ignorant of, and disinterested in, modern 
military ideas. Has become very Anglophile. 
Knows a little French. Has never travelled abroad. 
Married with two pretty daughters. Almost cer¬ 
tainly has no interests outside the profession of 
arms. 

117. Togay, Hulusi Fuat 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Member of the 
Turkish Diplomatic Service. Was employed nt 
Berlin and Vienna during the war, and in Oslo in 
1923, May 1924 became chef (hi cabinet of Adnan 
Bey, delegate at Constantinople of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

In October went to London as a member of the 
Turkish delegation for the Congress of the League 
of Nations Societies. Resigned in March 1925 for 
reasons unknown, though it was suggested that 
(1) he had outshone Nusret Bey, (2) he was not fully 
sympathetic with Angora. In May appointed cliargd 
d’affaires at Tokyo. In September 1928 was trans¬ 
ferred in the same capacity to Nanking, whence he 
was recalled to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
August 1931, to become Director-General of the 
Vlth Department, and subsequently of the ITIrd 
Department, with the rank of permanent charg4 
d’affaires. He was a member of Turkish delegation 
to lxmdon in July 1936 for the discussions leading 
up to the signature of the Anglo-Turkish Trade and 
Clearing Agreement. Appointed head of the Ilnd 
Department of the Ministry in April 1937. and sub¬ 
sequently became Political Counsellor at the 
Ministry. In February 1938 he was appointed 
minister to Albania, and remained in Tirana until 
the Italian occupation in April 1939. after which he 
returned to Ankara. Appointed minister at Madrid 
in August 1939. Transferred to Chungking in 1944, 
and to Bucharest in 1947. He resigned from his 
post, hut not from the service, in 1950. 

Hulusi Fuat, or Fuat-Togay, as he 1ms begun to 
call himself, is a son of “ Deli " Fuat Pasha, and his 
wife, who is a pleasant woman and an excellent 
linguist, is a daughter of the late Mahmut. Muhtar 
Pasha and a cousin of the late King of Egypt on her 
mother’s side. He is pleasant to deal with, aceus- 


118. Tolgay, Cevdet, Colonel 

A staff colonel in his early fifties, he has for many 
years been principal aide-de-camp to successive 
Presidents of the Republic. Was known to be de¬ 
voted to President Inomi. 

Colonel Tolgay is an efficient aide-de-camp and is 
the soul of discretion. He is a well-mannered officer 
of the old school and has been very helpful to this 
embassy. He speaks superficial English and 
French. His attractive wife, who lias a Greek 
mother, comes from Smyrna and speaks several 
languages. 

119. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Bom about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, with the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again. 
During the Second World War lie helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and was placed on the Allied black list. 

Now a very wealthy man, he bought Tanin from 
M. Tallin in 1948, but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Veni Istanbul , the best printed daily 
paper in Turkey. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. 

120. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi 

Born at Trebinje, Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin, who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and iniprist md. 
Escaped and was at large until the Allies occupied 
Constantinople. The new Turkish Government sent 
him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other military supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in arms in many parts of Europe. In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E., was captured 
and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, hut 
escaped by undergoing an operation and bribing his 
captors and returned to Turkey. He subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 

Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is nut to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that lie 
worked against them and will not allow him to (filter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the EmirgAn Kiosk on the Bosphorus, but 
this was confiscated by the Turkish authorities, who 
also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

121. Tugsavul, Muzaffer, Lieutenant-General 

Born about 1894, of humble origin. Commissioned 
in 1914. An artillery and General Staff officer. Com¬ 
manded a battery witli distinction in the operations 
against the Suez Canal in 1915; was present at the 
siege of Kut. Served in the war of independence at 
Atatiirk’s headquarters. Nothing is known of this 
officer’s career between 1923 and 1940. 1940 

brigadier-general. General Officer Commanding, 69th 
Division; 1941 promoted major-general; 1943 Chief 
of Staff. Second Army; 1944. April, General Officer 
Commanding, Ilnd Corps: 1944. August, promoted 
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lieutenant-general; 1940 Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 1948. promoted general. 1949, General Officer 
Commanding, Second Arm). 1950, member of 
Supreme Military Council. 

A rough and uncouth type, but genial and good- 
hearted. Has a cheerful personality and is 
evidently unaware of the strange figure he 
cuts. Has a high military reputation which must 
be based on his physical courage in past cam¬ 
paigns. is considered (entirely without justification) 
to he an expert on fortifications. Affects interest in 
modern military ideas, but has neither the intelli¬ 
gence nor the flexibility of mind necessary to absorb 
something which is entirely foreign to his training 
and background. His pronouncements on modern 
war are puerile; in particular he refuses to admit 
the changes caused by the development of air power. 

Is very Anglophile and shows his sentiments in a 
practical way. Avoids foreigners us a general rule. 
Speaks a few words of French and German. Has no 
knowledge whatever of the world outside Turkey. 
Married. His wife is of the old-fashioned type who 
dresses always in black and looks most unhappy 
when forced to appear in public. 

122. Tunabovlu, Ismail Hakki. Lieut.-General 

Horn in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in 1988 and colonel in 1939. In 
1942 he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier in 
1945 and major-general and divisional commander in 
1948. Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff, Land Forces, in 1950. 

Hard-working and able. General Tunabovlu is 
mUd-lookiug and wears glasses. He is fiiendlv 
towards us and interested in modern ideas of war¬ 
fare. He speaks French and is learning English. 
He is married. 

123. leaner, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900. Served on Caucasian front in 
1914-18 war, and all fronts during the \\ar of 
Independence. Was Chief of Air Staff on Turkish 
General Staff. Is now Director of Supply on the 
Turkish General Staff. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
friendly to us, but more so to the Americans. 

124. Lnaydin, Ru$en E§ref i 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Before the war 
taught in the English boys’ school in Constantinople. 
Was associated with Mustafa Remal from the 
inception of the Nationalist movement, and was 
a member of the first Ankara Assembl). Was 
Deputy for Afyon Karahisar from 1923 to 1933. Waa 
for »otmi years one of the Gazi’s most intimate 
friends. In the summer of 1927 he represented the 
Turkish press at an international congress in London, 
when he returned deeply impressed bv English 
education, industry and culture. Took a prominent 
part in the campaign for the reform of the alphabet. 
Was one of the Turkish delegates at the Balkan 
Congress at Athens in October 1930. and secretary of 
the Balkan Conference at Constantinople a year 
later. Took prominent part in organisation of First 
Turkish Linguistic Congress at Constantinople in 
September 1933. Member of Turkish delegation to 
Third Balkan Conference at Bucharest in October 
1932 Appointed Secretary-General to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Republic October 1933, when he 
resigned his deputyship. Fell suddenly, in March 
1934, from the President’s favour, and was sent soon 
afterwards, practically in disgrace, as minister to 
Albania In October, however, was appointed 
minister to Athens, a post for which, in view of 


his great interest in the classics (though innocent 
ot either Latin or Greek) he was particularly suited. 
Transferred to Budapest in August 1939. July 1943, 
appointed ambassador in Rome. March 1944, 
appointed ambassador in London. He was con¬ 
sidered inadequate for this post, and in 1945 was 
appointed ambassador to Greece. 

Ru$en E§ref is an attractive personality. He is 
cultured and speaks remarkably well. Has read 
extensively and is extremely intelligent, but is 
probably constitutionally lazy, and, though fond of 
writing and gifted with great fluency, tends to work 
in spurts. Has translated standard Western authors. 
While accused by some of insincerity, he is excellent 
company, is very fond of bridge, and has a pleasant 
wife, who is pleasantly mondaine but unscrupulous 
and mercenary. 

125. Uran, Hilmi 

Born Bodruin 1884, he ran for many years a 
modest grocery. Appointed V ali of Adana in 1925. 
Later became "local Inspector of People s Party. In 
September 1927 was elected Deputy for Adana, in 
October became a member of the executive bureau 
of the People’s Party, and in November a member 
of the Internal Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. In December 1930 succeeded Zekai Bey 
as Minister of Public W T orks, and retained his 
portfolio in Ismet Pasha’s new Cabinet, May 1931. 
Resigned on account of ill-health in October 1933. 
Re-elected to Commission of Internal Affairs in 1934. 
Appointed a vice-president of the Assembly in March 
1937 and re-elected in October 1937. Appointed 
Minister of Justice in November 1938. but resigned 
two months later to become vice-president of the par¬ 
liamentary group of the People’s Party. Appointed 
Minister of the Interior in May 1943. 

M. Uran ceased to hold office on the formation 
of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946, but continued 
to control the P.R.P. in full subservience to the 
President until the crushing defeat of the People s 
Republican Party in the 1950 General Elections, 
after which he disappeared from public life. 

126. Crgiiplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of Crgiiplii, Hayri Efendi, the last Otto¬ 
man Sheikh-a 1-Islam. Born in Damascus in 
1903. He completed his primary education in the 
English school at Ni$anta$ and continued his educa¬ 
tion in Galatasaray in 1923. He then studied law in 
the Istanbul faculty and graduated in 1926. In 1925 
he worked for a time in the Bank of Industries and 
Mines and, being successful in a competitive exami¬ 
nation, was appointed in the same year Turkish 
General Agent at the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and 
Treasury translator and secretary of the Turkish- 
Rouinanian section of the same tribunal. In 1932 
he became a barrister at the Istanbul Bourse and was 
an original member of the committee for the admini¬ 
stration of the Bar. Deputy for Kayseri since 1939 
and appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies 
in March 1943. 

Resigned in the spring of 1946 as the result of a 
sugar scandal. In 1948 bis trial resulted in his being 
completely cleared of the charges against him. 

Re-elected Independent Deputy for Kayseri w f ith 
Democrat Party support in 1950. he represented 
Turkey at the ‘ 1950 meeting of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe and became a 
member'of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. 

127. Cstundag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Born in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, he became the best-known physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party when it was 
founded in 1946 and became chairman of its Izmir 
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branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 195U, 
he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and was a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 

l qv •); 

Said to be a man of high integrity, lie is a personal 
friend of President Bayar and has friends among the 
British colony in Izmir. He is very friendly and 
speaks German and a very little French. 

128. Uz, Behcet, Dr. 

Born at Buldan in 1893. 1908—12 at secondary 

school in Smyrna. In 1912 entered medical faculty 
at Istanbul University, completing his studies in 
1918. Specialised in children’s diseases. In 
1921 went to Smyrna as a qualified practitioner 
and gained a considerable reputation in his prac¬ 
tice there. In 1930 he was elected to Smyrna 
Municipal Assembly and shortly afterwards 
president of the municipality. Worked to im¬ 
prove hospital conditions in Smyrna and in the 
country generally. In 1940-41 was chief organising 
spirit of the Smyrna International Fair; received 
IIis Majesty’s Ambassador, who found him energetic 
and friendly, during his visits to the fair in these 
years. Elected Deputy in 1941. In July 1942 
appointed Minister of Commerce but held post for 
only a few months. The great hopes placed on him 
were not fulfilled. He was relegated to the com¬ 
paratively unimportant post of head of the People’s 
Party in Istanbul, in which he was superseded in 
June 1944. 

Dr. Behcet Uz became Minister of Hygiene on 
the formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. 
He remained at the Ministry during the first Hasan 
Saka Cabinet but was dropped from the second Suka 
Cabinet in June 1948. He lost his seat in the 1950 
General Elections. 

129. Velibe$e, Ziihtti 

Born Izmir in 1892. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 
with the Ministry on the east front. In 1923 he was 
called to the Izmir bar and later to the Ankara bar. 
He played a large part in preparing the Democrat 
Party’s draft of the new* electoral law of 1950. 

Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of FJconomv and Commerce in 
the first Democrat Government 

A member of the Executive Council of his party, 
he is reported to be a close friend of the Prime 
Minister. His appointment has been criticised on 
the grounds that his qualifications are insufficient for 
this important portfolio. It may be that a strong 
man was not desired in this Ministry, since both the 
President and the Prime Minister have their ow n 
ideas on how' Turkish economy should be run. He 
speaks some French. 

130. Yalyin, Huscyin Cahit 

Born at Constantinople in 1876. Took up the 
teaching profession, but in 1908 went over to 
journalism and became, till 1912, editor and part- 
proprietor of the Tanin, the official organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. From 1908 was 
one of the Constantinople Deputies in the Chamber. 
Played no great political part during the w ar. but at 
the armistice was arrested and deported to Malta. 
Released in April 1921, he spent the following year 
in Europe. On his return to Constantinople he 
recommenced publication of the Tanin. and for a 
time supported the Kemalist regime. Nevertheless, 
he kept in close touch with the surviving Committee 


of Union and Progress leaders and gradually began 
to take a more independent line in his w ritings. By 
1923 the Tanin had become the chief organ of the 
Opposition, and in December Cahit was tried and 
acquitted for the publication of the Aga Khan 
letter. In April 1925 he was again arrested 
for his publications, tlie Tanin was suppressed 
and Cahit Bey was sentenced by the Indepen¬ 
dence Tribunal to a life-time confinement in a 
fortress (£orum). He was again brought before 
the tribunal in August 1926 for alleged participation 
in the Smyrna plot, but was acquitted and soon 
afterwards released. In 1930 became chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Industries and 
Males. In September 1932 created a sensation at 
the First Turkish Linguistic Congress by calling 
in question the Gazi s favourite linguistic theories, 
and opposing the wholesale elimination of words 
of foreign origin. He returned to political life 
immediately after A tat ink’s death, though lie had 
been allowed to resume his journalistic activities 
some six months earlier. Deputy since December 
1938. In May 1939 lie visited the United Kingdom 
with a group of six Turkish journalists at the invita¬ 
tion of tiie British Council, and was again in England 
in May 1940 with a larger group, also guests of the 
British Council. Contributed regularly to the Ycni 
Sabah throughout 1939, 1940 and 1941, and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause; his 
powers of invective were fully employed in denun¬ 
ciation of the Axis Powers. Headed Turkish press 
delegation which visited United Kingdom and the 
United States in the autumn of 1942. Restarted 
Tanin in 1943 and continued strongly to support 
Allied cause. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945 and on his return con¬ 
fessed himself not only disillusioned but awake to 
what lie regarded as great Russian danger. His 
subsequent denunciation of Russia was unmeasured 
and lie drew on himself the full fury of the Soviet 
radio and press 

His articles were so violent that in the early part 
of 1946 the Prime Minister felt constrained to 
remonstrate with him. At the end of 1947 lie sold 
his interest in Tanin. He accompanied the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom in 
May 1947 and acted as their spokesman. His use¬ 
fulness was limited bv his ignorance of English. In 
May 1949 he again led a Turkish Parliamentary Dele¬ 
gation to the United Kingdom before taking up his 
appointment as Turkish representative on the Pale¬ 
stine Conciliation Commission. He wus a vice- 
president of the P.R.P. Re-elected P.R.P. Deputy 
for Kars in 1950 he remained Turkish representative 
on the Palestine Conciliation Commission until his 
continued attacks on the Democrat Party Govern¬ 
ment foroedu them to end his appointment. Mem¬ 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. 

Yalyin is remarkable for liis biting satire, and is 
feared by his enemies. Has written several poems 
and produced a number of scholastic books. ITis 
former power was doubtless derived partly from his 
association with Cavil. He is quite fearless. 
Ageing and always likeable. 

131. Yalman, Ahmet Emin 

Donme. born at Salonika in 1889. Studied at a 
military school in Salonika, at the German School 
and at the Faculty of Law in Istanbul. In 1910 
he left for Columbia University, where he studied 
economics until 1914, when he left for Germany 
to w’ork as a war correspondent of the Tanin. On 
his return to Turkey he began to work on the Sabah 
and later on the Vahit staff: at the same time he 
taught sociology and statistics in Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity. Tn 1923 he launched the Vatan , which was 
suspended until 1925. Tn 1936. in co-operation with 
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Zekerja Bertel, lie launched the Tan . But in 1938, 
owing to a difference of opinion with M. Bertel, 
he left the Tan. At the end of 1939 he restarted the 
Vat an. Accompanied Turkish delegation to Ban 
Francisco in April 1945. Yalman was always au 
outspoken critic of the People s Republican Party 
Government. His attitude towards lurkish foreign 
polie\ has vacillated, but lie is fairly consistently 
pro-American. He speaks English, Trench, German 
and Italian. He is not very popular among his 
countrymen on account of his doume origin. 

After the formation of the Democrat Party lie 
became one of its principal publicists but did not 
hesitate to criticise its policy on occasions. He 
remains a general supporter of the Democrat Govern¬ 
ment, but is always liable to take an independent 
line on any given issue, since he usually adopts the 
views of the last person to stand him a drink. He 
hus a bee in his bonnet about liberalism. The circu¬ 
lation of his paper has declined. 

132. Yamut, Nuri, General 

Born about 1889. Commissioned about 1909. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Took part in 
both Balkan wars. Fought on the Russian front in 
the Caucasus during the Great War. Took part in 
the War of Independence. 1921 Chief of Btaff, 

II Corps; 1930 head of the 13th Section of the 
General Btaff; 1931 promoted brigadier-general, 
commandant of Reserve Officers School; 1933 
promoted major general ^accelerated promotion), 
General Officer Commanding, 9th Division; 1938 
General Officer Commanding, 57tli Division: 1939 
promoted lieutenant-general, General Officer Com 
manding II Corps; 1943 General Officer Command¬ 
ing Xn Corps; 1945 promoted general, Genera 
Officer Commanding, Second Army; 1946 General 
Officer Commanding, First Army; 1949 General 
Officer Commanding, Ground Forces; 1950 Chief oi 
the General Staff. 

Looks extremely hard-boiled, the tough, old pasha 
type and the Turk’s idea of a general. A strong and 
determined personality. Probably very obstinate. 

Has a high military reputation and is very popular 
throughout the Turkish army. Hus evidently a 
stronglv-developed sense of humour very hard¬ 
working and reputed to have an excellent memory. 
Unlikely to be really in tune with modern military 

^He was extremely helpful to the British during the 
evacuation from the 3Egean Islands. Hates the Rus¬ 
sians. Speaks a little French, hut seems unwilling 
to converse in a foreign language. Married, with one 
married daughter 

133. Yiicel, Hasan AU . 

Bom at Istanbul in 1897. Graduated m the Arts 
Faculty of Istanbul University. Teacher at Istanbul 
and Izmir lycte in 1024-25. Appointed Inspector- 
General under the Ministry of Pubhc Instructor, and 
Director of Secondary Education. Deputy for Iztmr 
1935-50 and Minister of Pubhc Instruction 193K-46. 

Hasan Ali has wTitten books on philosophy, educa¬ 
tion, literature, poetry, biography and the Ireneh 
educational system. He speaks French and is gifted 
and energetic. On educational matters he has strong 
and idealistic views. Apart from this, his aift* do 
not lie so much in an academic direction (as he likes 
one to think) as in the direction of administration 


and diplomacy. He was unique among Turkish 
Cabinet Ministers in that he consorted daily with 
the Englishmen, his associates being members of the 
British Council. Officially he took a great interest 
in British Council activities and was interested m 
British education. 

Yiicel was a success as Minister of Education and 
had the backing of tbe President. 

lie did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1946. During 1947 he found him¬ 
self involved in a libel action against the late Kenan 
Oner, who had accused him of “ pro-Communist 
activities *' in the past. The action went against 
him, and he has since been under a cloud. \\ hatever 
the facts as to his 44 pro-Communist activities as a 
younger man, Yiicel is certainly au able and en¬ 
lightened friend of Britain. His eldest son was at 
Cambridge and afterwards at London University. 
He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections. 

Ill private life he is a heavy drinker, fond of 
relating droll Bekta^i stories. He is spending his 
retirement in writing a history of England in 
Turkish. He is married and has three children. 

134. Zamangil, Cahit 

Born about 1900. Educated in Turkey and 
France. Began his career as temporary employee in 
the Ministry of National Economy. Later served as 
Turkish Commercial Attach^ in Madrid, returned to 
Ankara in 1940 and was appointed to the Ministry 
of Commerce as Director of the Import and Export 
Department. Promoted to be Under-Secret ary in 
1942, and at the beginning of 1944 was seconded to 
take charge of the Toprak Office (Office of the 
Products of the Soil) for a short period. Was second 
delegate to M. x\<;ikalin in economic mission to Lou- 
dou in March 1945. Elected a P.R.P. Deputy in 
1950. he is one of the Opposition’s ablest speakers. 

M. Zamangil speaks French and German—no 
English. An ingenious, persistent and tricky 
negotiator with a good opinion of himself. Not 
unfriendly. 

135. Zorin, Fatin Rii$tu 

Born in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He was appointed head of the department 
dealing with commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent dedegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He was first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charge d’affaires at 
Moscow. Since 1946 he has been in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. Was promoted to be 
an Assistant Secret nrv-General in 1950 and at the 

same time was made acting Secretary-General of 

the Ministry of State for Foreign Aid. This 
dominating position over the economic scene has 
gone to his head. 

He is conscientious to the point of fanaticism m 
upholding Turkish commercial interests, but posses¬ 
ses a dry sense of humour and is a good negotiator. 

In private he has recently been increasing y 
friendly and informal and has been amusing y 
critical of some Turkish Ministers. 
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RK 1902/1 No. 39 

TURKEY: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 8 th August) 


(No. 209. Confidential) Ankara . 

Sir, 21th July , 1950. 

With reference to my despatch No. 182 
of 1st August, 1949, I have the honour to 
send you herewith my report on Heads of 
Missions in Ankara in 1950. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 
H. M. EYRES. 


Enclosure in No. 39 

Heads of Missions Report, 1950 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are 
reproduced from previous reports) 

Afghanistan 

Mohammed Akram Khan presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 17th August, 1948. 

♦Before coming to Turkey he was Minister in 
Rome, where 1 knew him. While there he went to 
Berne for an operation on a duodenal ulcer and likes 
talking about it. Before going to Rome he was in 
the National Economic Department and also in the 
King's personal Cabinet. He is friendly and speaks 
excellent French. Married with three children. 
When he called on me he talked chiefly of the 
difficulties his country is having with Pakistan but 
he is not a violent propagandist. (Written in 1949.) 

Argentina 

M. Francisco Arias Cuenca presented his credentials 
as Minister on 2nd January, 1950. 

M. Cuenca, who came from Beirut, is a friendly 
and agreeable little man, who does not give the 
impression of possessing much intelligence. His wife 
is pretty and equally friendly. She has a talent for 
playing jazz on the piano; is gay and enjoys canasta. 
Both speak adequate French. They are rather lost 
and bewildered in Ankara, though they get on well 
with their diplomatic colleagues. 

Austria 

Dr. Clemens Wildner, Minister since 27th Novem¬ 
ber, 1946. 

♦He is a professional diplomatist, of what is now 
looked upon as the " old " type whose last posts 
before the Anschluss , since when he was unemployed, 
were in Cologne and Budapest. He was an attache 
at the Austro-Hungarian embassy here from 1916 
to 1918. He is a friendly and likeable personality 
and has worked hard and successfully to put Austria 
back on the map, at any rate socially. (Written in 
1948.) 

He is married and has a daughter. He is also 
accredited to Greece and Persia. (Written in 1949.) 

Belgium 

M. Stephane Halot, Minister since 11th May, 
1945. A pleasant, friendly colleague, but does not 
carry much weight. His wife died recently, which 
has been a great blow to him. There is a son who 
served in the R.A.F. and two daughters, one of whom 
is married to a British subject. The whole family is 
enthusiastically pro-British. 

He tries hard to be well-informed. 
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Brazil 

M. Mario de Castello Branco presented his 
credentials on 1st October, 1948, as the first Brazilian 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

♦He was previously Minister in Nonvay and before 
the war was Consul at Shanghai, where he says he 
always automatically followed the line of the British 
and American Consuls-General. During the war 
he was in the Ministry at Rio de Janeiro, w here I was 
on pleasant terms with him. He served in Santiago 
before going to Oslo, where he suffered greatly from 
the lack of sun. He is good-humoured, shrewd and 
friendly and talks good English. A bachelor who 
lives and works in the Ankara Palace Hotel. (Written 
in 1949.) 

Bulgaria 

M. Yordan Tchobanov presented his credentials 
as Minister on 21st February. 

♦Described by the Chancery at Sofia as “ without 
doubt a convinced Communist.” M. Tchobanov, 
before coming to Turkey, was Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Presidium. He told my predecessor that 
he had been a lawyer and a deputy for the last three 
years. He is accompanied by his wife and three 
daughters, seems to be about forty years of age, 
speaks good French and is easy in his manner. He 
looks ill, but puts this dowm to having spent two 
years in a concentration camp during the war. His 
wife is a dentist. (Written in 1949.) 

Chile 

M. Manuel Garreton has been Minister since 
21st December, 1945. 

♦Originally an engineer and minor politician. 
He is accredited also to Tehran. Paid this year a 
visit of twelve days to Bombay and Delhi. He has 
often been absent from Turkey on visits to Rome 
and Paris. Both he and his w ife are smart and social. 
(Written in 1949.) 

China 

Dr. Ti Tsun-li presented his credentials as Ambas¬ 
sador on 16th June, 1947. 

♦He represented China for some years in Havana 
and was back in China last year, and both His 
Majesty's Ambassador in China and His Majesty’s 
Minister at Havana reported very favourably on him. 
(Written in 1948.) 

He discusses both Chinese and international 
affairs with balance. His wife is also intelligent 
and they both talk good English. His two sons 
have been sent to the United States to be educated. 
They have apparently managed to get their money 
out of China before the crash and have probably 
no intention of returning. (Written in 1949.) 

They have now disposed of the embassy, sold most 
of the contents and moved into a smaller house. 

Czechoslovakia 

Dr. Karel Dufek presented his credentials as 
Minister on 26th December, 1949. 

Dr. Dufek called on me soon after his arrival 
in Ankara. He was in England during the war 
and thinks he understands the British mentality. 
This did not, however, prevent him from lecturing me, 
when paying his first call, on the superiority of the 
present Czechoslovak regime over those of Britain 
and America. He is certainly an ardent Communist 
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and in conversation indulges in the crudest form 
of propaganda. He is very young (not more than 35) 
and externally very presentable. So is his wife. 

Denmark 

Dr. Frank Le Sage de Fontenay presented his 
credentials as Minister on 8th July, 1946. He was 
Danish Minister in Iceland since 1924. He is 
affable and seems to be well-disposed towards the 
British. He has an Icelandic wife who is much 
younger than he is. He is deaf and slightly senile, 
except at the bridge-table. 

He is leaving Ankara soon on retirement. 

Egypt 

Mohammed Amin Fuad Bey, Minister since 
6th November, 1944, and Ambassador since 17th 
December, 1948. A well-informed and intelligent 
colleague. It was largely due to his efforts that the 
legations in Ankara and Cairo were raised to 
embassies. He was previously Minister in Bucharest, 
where I met him 24 years ago, and his wife, who 
is slightly malicious, is intelligent. Both are very 
pleasant. He talks freely to us about Egyptian an 
Middle Eastern affairs, regards King Farouk's 
intervention in Egyptian politics as disastrous, even 
going so far as to suggest that we should have removed 
him during the war, and dislikes Amr Pasha the 
present Ambassador in London. He and his wife 
are interested in rugs, books and dogs, about which I 
do not think they know very much. One of his 
two sons studied electrical engineering at Bristol and 
Glasgow, but later had to go to Switzerland, largely 
for health reasons. He is a strong advocate of a 
new treaty between Egypt and the United Kingdom 
and would like this linked with a treaty between 
Egypt and Turkey. He was opposed to his Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the action of the United 
Nations in Korea. 

Finland 

Baron A. S. Yrjo-Koskinen, Minister since 30th 
April, 1940. 

♦He is friendly with us but spent about ten years 
before the war in Moscow, where I knew him, and 
talks a lot in Russian with the Soviet Ambassador 
at parties. This, of course, is not necessarily a 
ground for suspicion as he inevitably would have to 
be on good terms with the latter. In speaking of 
Russian affairs, he adopts a mildly sympathetic 
tone; but he has also spoken to me sympathetically 
about the check received by the Finnish Communists 
in 1949 and about events in Yugoslavia, and I believe 
his personal sympathies lie with the west. The 
death of his wife in the summer of 1948, was a great 
grief to him and has aged him. In 1949 he was away 
for five months, during which he spent a long time 
in a clinic in Stockholm undergoing treatment for 
diabetes. 

His sister, who is very pleasant, acts as hostess for 
him. (Written in 1949.) 

In December 1948, he presented his credentials 
as Finnish Minister in Persia. He has also been 
accredited to Pakistan. 

France 

M. Jean Lescuyer presented his credentials as 
Ambassador on 16th November, 1948. He served 
here before in the 30’s and before he came here was 
Ambassador at Mexico City. Shrewd and is easy 
to talk to and both pleasant and helpful. He is 
accompanied by a pleasant w ife who is Swiss and has a 
son and three daughters who are all grown-up and 
are not here. He likes Ankara and thinks he had 
less to do in Mexico than during the six months he 
has been here. Both he and his wife, who is 
frequently away from Turkey, are very friendly. 


Greece 

M. Pericles Skeferis, Ambassador since 6th March, 
1946. 

♦He gives the impression of being old and feeble 
and is suffering from some microbe which affects his 
nervous system and his spine. 

He has worked very hard to establish good 
Turco-Greek relations in the face of the Communist 
danger, but his task has been rendered difficult by 
the irresponsible attitude of the Turkish press and 
public which have played up football incidents into 
major crises. He is well-informed and efficient 
and has a lot to do here in connexion with the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate and the Greek minority at 
Istanbul. He is married and has a daughter. 
Mme. Skeferis makes little attempt to conceal her 
dislike of Ankara. (Written in 1949.) 

He is about to return to Athens on retirement. 


Hungary 

M. Janos Gyetvai presented his credentials as 
Minister on 4th April. 

♦According to His Majesty’s Minister at Budapest 
he comes of poor peasant stock, joined the Workers’ 
Movement in 1911 and was a member of the Social 
Democratic Party until 1918. In 1919 he joined the 
Communist Party and took an active part in the 
revolution. He fled to Austria at the time of the 
counter-revolution and for a time was correspondent 
of the Rote Fahne in Berlin. He then lived for 
twenty years in New' York, where he edited the 
Hungarian daily newspaper of the American Com¬ 
munist Party. In 1946 he returned to Hungary and 
before coming to Ankara he was High Sheriff of 
the Court of Baranya and Pecs. He seems anxious 
to be friendly to the point of being gushing. He is 
accompanied by his wife and has no children. 
(Written in 1949.) 

A number of members of his staff have chosen 
freedom in the past year, and it was rumoured at 
one time that this might have unfortunate reper¬ 
cussions on the Minister, especially in view of his past 
connexions with the United States. 


Iraq 

Dr. Ibrahim Akif al Alusi presented his credentials 
as Minister on 21st March, 1950. 

Educated at the Medical School in Istanbul in 
Ottoman times, he rose to be Director-General of 
the Iraqi Health Services and was later Minister of 
Education in Iraq for some time. His first diplomatic 
appointment was in 1949 to Damascus, where he was 
unpopular both with the Syrians and with His 
Majesty’s Minister on account of his intrigues. 

So far I have only met him twice. On these 
occasions he was pleasant and informative in general 
about his own country. He speaks Arabic, Turkish 
and some English, and l am told has many Turkish 
acquaintances, particularly in the medical profession. 

Israel 

M. Elias Sasson presented his credentials as first 
Israeli Minister on 9th January, 1950. M. Sasson 
was born in Aleppo, the son of a prominent Jewish 
Turkish deputy under the Ottoman Empire. He was 
formerly the head of the Middle East Department 
of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. Although new to 
diplomatic life he settled down very quickly and both 
the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and I myself 
have formed a favourable impression of him. He is 
very quick and intelligent and I should say rather 
sly. He is proficient in several languages including 
Turkish. He prefers speaking French to English. 
He is interested in improving Anglo-Israeli relations 
and has approached me on the subject more than 
once. He entertains a good deal in restaurants and 
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apparently invites the Iron Curtain as often as those 
of the west. He takes care to keep the two apart, 
except at large receptions. He told me that he was 
obliged to know both sides of the curtain since the 
policy of Israel was to avoid becoming involved 
with either. He agreed, however, that Israel’s 
sympathies were with the west. 

His wife is absent. 

Italy 

Don Renato Prunas, Ambassador since 25th March, 
1947. A career diplomat, served in London under 
Bordonaro and Grandi, Director-General of Trans¬ 
oceanic Affairs in the Foreign Ministry from 1939 
to 1943, when he became Minister to Portugal. He 
played a minor part in the armistice negotiations in 
Portugal and was Secretary-General until he came to 
Turkey. I was in close contact with him for three 
years during this last period. By origin a Sardinian 
aristocrat with a Prussian mother, he for this very 
reason probably says truly that he never liked 
Fascism. He is inclined to play one friend off 
against the other though I believe him to be a sincere 
friend of Great Britain, except perhaps as regards 
the question of the ex-Italian colonies in Africa. He 
is tired of Ankara but he thinks it is an important 
post where much can and should be done by influencing 
the Turks and holding their hand. He and Mme. 
Prunas are popular and entertain on a large scale. 
In his view it is not worth having a trade agreement 
with Turkey but they have one all the same. They 
have four sons living with them. 

He is about to be transferred to Cairo. 

Jordan 

Mohammed Ali al Ajluni presented his credentials 
as Minister on 28th March, 1950. 

A junior officer in the Ottoman Army in the 
early part of the fiist world war, he deserted to join 
the Arab revolt and was latet with King Faisal in 
Syria. He has been Minister (first in Beirut and then 
in Bagdad) from the time when Jordan became 
independent. 

A pleasant man with a limited outlook and no 
personality, he lives quietly and is very conscious 
of his country’s poverty. He is married and has five 
sons (one of whom is in Ankara), but his wife is 
only just beginning to come out. He speaks Arabic 
and Turkish only. 

Lebanon 

Ibrahim Bey Ahdab presented his credentials as 
Minister on 10th December, 1947. 

*Of a prominent Sunni-Moslem family in Beirut, 
his good-looking wife is of Turkish origin on her 
mother’s side. He was educated at a Christian 
Brothers’ School in the Lebanon and for thr*e 
months at the Jesuit College at Beirut. Thereafter 
he studied engineering in Paris. By profession an 
engineer, he was elected deputy in 1943, but owing 
to French intervention this only lasted one hour. 
Has been chairman of the Common Interests Com¬ 
mittee set up by the French to allocate certain items 
of revenue and customs betw'een Syria and the 
Lebanon. Described in Beirut Personalities as 
44 honest and untelligent, but undecisive.” (Written 
in 1948.) 

Netherlands 

M. Willem Daniels, Minister since 21st May, 1945. 
Has been Minister at Rio de Janeiro, where I knew 
him well during the war, and earlier spent ten years as 
Consul-General in Singapore. A pleasant colleague, 
intelligent and hardworking but rather ponderous. 

Two of his daughters are now married to American 
diplomats and he has a son at Downside School in 
England. His very pleasant wife is Levantine Dutch 
with a tincture of Irish from Smyrna and the staff 
rather resent the fact that she writes and speaks to 
them in English, knowing very little Dutch. 
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He has declined the post of Ambassador in Pakistan 
in order not to be far separated from their children. 

Norway 

M. Ernest Krogh-Hansen presented his credentials 
as Minister on 21st October, 1947. 

♦He was in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Oslo, 
when the Germans came in 1940, and remained in 
the Provisional Council Government until Quisling 
took over definitely in September 1940, on which he 
fled on skis to Sweden. Thence he came to England 
in 1941 and in 1943 was sent to Moscow, whence he 
came here. He appears simple, modest and friendly. 
He speaks English and Turkish fluently, having been 
in Turkey before. He is a bachelor, very musical, 
and whenever he receives likes to entertain his guests 
himself at the piano. (Written in 1948.) 

Some of his habits are rather odd and his personal 
reputation is not high. He is accredited also in 
Karachi and Bagdad. (Written in 1949.) 

Persia 

The embassy is at present in charge of the Counsellor 
but Muhammad Sa’id, former Persian Prime Minister, 
has recently been appointed Ambassador. 

Poland 

M. Jan Druto presented his credentials as Ambas¬ 
sador on 29th March, 1948. 

♦He describes himself as an economist, formerly 
in the Economic Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and since 1945 has worked in the Central 
Planning Bureau. A big, burly individual without 
the outward indication of the stooge complex. 
(Written in 1948.) 

♦He speaks well of the Turks, their character and 
achievements, and seems shrewd, smarmy and non¬ 
committal. He has been very forthcoming with my 
Commercial Counsellor who was previously in 
Warsaw. His English has improved a lot since he 
came here. His tough-looking wife speaks no English 
and is taking lessons in French which she speaks 
fairly well. They have one son born here. M. Druto 
seems as if he had been a small country gentleman or 
farmer. (Written in 1949.) 

Roumania 

M. Dimitru Olteanu presented his credentials as 
Ambassador on 7th February, 1949. 

♦This is his first post abroad and he was previously 
employed in the Ministry of Justice and then in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He is youngish, 
speaks fluent French with a bad accent and is 
accompanied by his wife and a child of four months. 
His name suggests that he may be a Jew and his 
physical type tends to confirm this, as does his 
unexpectedly flexible and ingratiating manner. 

I found him a poor fish, but quite friendly. When 
he called on me he said that Galatz was losing all 
importance as trade was now centred at Constantze. 
He comes from Galatz and he spoke with feeling. 
His wife is a typical fire-eating kind of Communist. 
(Written in 1949.) 


Saudi Arabia 

Toufik Bey Hamza, brother of his predecessor, 
Fuad Bey, presented his credentials as Minister on 
26th March, 1948. He is of Syrian origin and speaks 
French. He professes to be in agreement with us 
about the short-sightedness of the Iraqis and Egyptians 
but declares himself optimistic. His general attitude 
in politics appears very friendly. 

He is not fond of the Americans but distinctly 
well-disposed towards us. 
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Soviet Union 

M. Alexander L&vmhchev presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 16th April, 1948. 

•He is stated to be a foundling brought up by the 
State and, from a post as school-teacher, to have been 
appointed Ambassador in Bulgaria in 1940 at the 
age of 28. He has been head of the Balkan Com- 
miitee in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs ar.d was on 
the Soviet delegations to the London Foreign 
Ministers' Meeting in 1945, at the United Nations 
Assembly in 1946, ar.d in 1947 on the Balkan Enquiry 
Commission. 

He is readv to talk politics, and to do so in an 
amiable manner, although, of course, on the familiar 
party propaganda lines. The Turkish Government, 
who had been awaiting his arrival with some trepida¬ 
tion, repaired confidence when they found that he 
was not merely uncouth but also nervous and 
ill-at-ease; and the Canadian Ambassador, who has 
specialised in elaborate efforts to cultivate all 
Communist representatives with a view to their 
conversion, was very badly impressed and reported 
‘o Ottawa in a despatch that M. Lavrishchev was, 
in his belief, haunted by “some secret sin.” He 
eppe^rs to accept cjuite naturally the role of unofficial 
doven of all his satellite embassies and legations; 

< g.. when he was reproached because the new Folish 
Ambassador had not returned the personal calls of 
Ministers, within a few hours the Pole was telephoning 
apologies all round and fixing up dates for his return 

calls. . 

During his early contacts he showed great interest 
in tb e opinions of colleagues about the Arab States 
and their military and political potentialities; but 
so far has not shown his hand in this respect either. 

He has only once done anything startling. This 
was in November 1948, when at his own national 
day party he appeared to have drunk too much 
vodka, started to get noisy and lectured the then 
Prime Minister and Minister of Communications 
on the folly of relying on the Anglo-Saxons and the 
necessity of Russian friendship. Apart from this 
solitary outburst his behaviour has been normal. 
He dislikes the Russian embassy here (it is indeed 
aw full. He has an unattractive personality, gross 
and bearlike. (Written in 1949.) 

Mme. Lavrishcheva is a former professor ot 
philosophy in Moscow. She looks as though she 
came from a good bourgois family. She dresses and 
makes up quite respectably. So far she is frankly 
bored with Ankara. 

Spain ... . - . , 

M. Alfonso Fiscowich, Minister since 7th June, 

1946. . ,. ., 

•His wife is Bavarian, pleasant and friendly, with 
nothing of the Nazi type. M. Fiscowich served later 
in London, in Buenos Aires, as Minister during the 
absence of an Ambassador, and as Minister in Berne, 
but after the triumph of General Franco he was, 
by his own account, under a cloud and has been for 
some years employed below his previous rank, 
on consular duties in Paris and then in Istanbul. 
He professes, and 1 think has, anti-Falangist opinions 
and Royalist sympathies; is friendly, though not 
very helpful in any matters in which we require the 
co-operation of his legation, as he appears morbidly 
anxious to avoid any rebuff from the Russians or 
from the Turks. (Written in 1949.) 

Sweden . . 

M. Eric von Post, Minister since 5th February, 

•Previously director of the Political Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Before that, he 
spent most of the war in Germany, where he was 
bombed out of the Dutch Legation by the Royal 


Air Force, after they had similarly disposed of the 
Swedish legation. Whether prejudice against us on 
this account has been a factor I do not know, but he 
boldly approached the Turks in the unusual role of a 
pro-Soviet Swede, urging the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to give up the Anglo-Turkish Alliance. 
Finding that this had been ill-received, he subsequently 
apologised, and gave assurances that he had acted 
without authority. He was told that if he repeated 
it he would be asked to leave. His very pleasant 
wife is closely connected with the well-known fumny 
of Bunde. It is noticeable that at M. von Post's 
parlies there is a high proportion of satellite 
colleagues. (Written in 1948.) 

Switzerland 

No successor has yet been appointed to M. Camille 
Gorge, who left Ankara on 24th June, 1950. on 
transfer to Moscow. The legation is in charge of a 
First Secretary. 

S> The Emir Adil Arslan, presented his credentials 
as Minister on 27th October, 1949. 

He gives the impression of being friendly, pleasant 
and cultivated. His conversation and appearance 
has a more western aspect than those of his Arab 
colleagues. 1 do not know him well as he spends 
most of the year in Istanbul, but according to 
Damascus report in 1948 he retains many of the 
characteristics of his Druse ancestry—unreliability, 
cunning and outbursts of bad temper. He is a much 
travelled man and he was in Ankara in 1937-38 when, 
he told me, he nearly died from heart failure but 
was saved by an expert whom Ataturk sent to see 
him. 1 hear that he is apt to criticize our policy 
in Palestine and Turkish preference for western rather 
than Arab affiliations. He notes with satisfaction, 
however, the revival of religious observances in the 
younger generation of Turks and in the armed forces. 

United States 

Mr. George Wadsworth presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 5th July, 1948. He has spent 
nearly all his career in the Levant, starting his career 
as a teacher in the American college in Beirut in 
1914. Almost his only departure from Middle East 
affairs was during a period as Counsellor in Rome. 
Before coming to Turkey he was Ambassador at 
Bagdad. He speaks Arabic, and was adviser on 
Arab affairs to the United States delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. He 
supports the Arab view point but his views, of 
course, carried no weight with the White House. He 
is also head of the United States Mission set up in 
Turkey under the Truman Doctrine, and is kept 
very busy controlling all the United States Depart¬ 
ments here. As Head of the Mission he uses a 
private aeroplane in Turkey. 

Mr. Wadsworth was born in 1893; he joined the 
United States Government service in 1915. He has 
been twice married and twice widowed, fie is 
prouder of being the head of the United States 
Military Mission than of being United States 
Ambassador. His main interests he makes believe 
are bridge and golf. Is very forthcoming with people 
of any rank, but he talks continuously and while he 
has a sense of humour is liable to become a bore 
From broad hints dropped to myself and members of 
my staff the Turks do not seem to care for him 
much, no doubt because he heckles them. I don’t 
think hc is troubled by many scruples; on the surface 
he is very friendly and co-operative. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Ljubomir Radovanovic presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 14th February, 1949. 


*This is his first diplomatic appointment, though he 
served as a member of the Yugoslav delegation to 
the United States General Assembly in 1947 and 
1948. He was previously Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Lawyers in Belgrade in partnership with 
M. Vlada Simic, the brother of the former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. M. Radovanovic is a Serb. 
Both he and his wife speak French and German 
and he has w ith him a daughter who has been studying 
the art of the cinema. He is evidently a man of 
education and appears to wish for friendly social 
relations. He told me that he felt completely at 
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sea here and that as people did not meet except at 
formal occasions there was little to do. He complains 
that his wife and daughter feel lonely. He thinks 
that the Turks seem to be less scared of war than 
when he first arrived. He appears to be well- 
disposed towards us and to the Italians and expressed 
no bitterness to me on the Trieste issue. He agrees 
that we have not interfered in the internal affairs 
of Yugoslavia in any way and hopes that our relations 
and commercial exchanges will continue to improve. 
(Written in 1949.) 
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